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THE AJIVIKAS 

xi Shopf Tlistori/ of their Religion and Philosophy 


Part I 

HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


Introduction 

The History of the Ajivikas can broadly he divided 
into three periods in conformity with the three main 
stages of development through which their doctrines had 
passed. The general facts about these periods are 
summed up below with a view to indicate the precise 
nature of the problems that confront us in the study of 
each. The periods and problems are as follows : — 

1. Prb-Makkhali Period. 

Problems. — The rise of a religious order of wander- 
ing mendicants called the Ajivika from a 
Vanaprastha or Vaikhanasa order of the 
hermits, hostile alike in attitude towards the 
religion of the Brahmans and the Vaikhanasas, 
bearing yet some indelible marks of the parent 
fisrama ; a higher synthesis in the new Bhiksu 
order of the three or four asramas of the 
Brahmans.^^^^ 

2. Maekhali Period. 

Problems. — Elevation of Ajivika religion into a 
nhilosonhv of life at the hands of Makkhali 
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Gosala; Ms indebtedness to his predecessors, 
relations with the conteniporary Sophists, and 
originality of conception. 

3. Post-M aivKhali Period. 

Problems — The further develo{)ment of Ajivika 
religion, the process of Aryan colonisation in 
India, the spread ol' Aryan culture, the final 
extinction of the sect resniting from gradual 
transformation or absorption of the AjiTika 
into the Pigambara Jaina, the Shivaite and 
others; other causes of the decline of the 
faith; the influence of Ajivika religion and 
philosophy on (lainism. Buddhism and Hinduism; 
determination of the general character of a 
history of Indian religion. 

1. Phe-Makkham Period. 

The History of the Ajlvikas commenced, as the 
Buddhist records indicate,' with Nanda Vaccha who 
was succeeded in leadership of the sect by Kisa Baihkicca. 
The third leader of the Ajlvikas and the greatest 
exponent of their religio-philosoi)hy in the time of Buddha 
Gotama was Makkhali Gosfda who is often mentioned as 
the second in the Buddhist list of six heretical teachers.'* 
In the first four Nikayas and in the most of the Pali 
texts and commentaries Nanda Yaccha and Kisa Saiiikicca 
are hardly more than mere names," since these Buddhist 
sacred hooks keep us entirely in the dark regarding the 
personal history of Ihe two teachers. It is only in 1 he 
Canonical Jataka Book and its commentary that we 
find the mention of a Kisa Vaccha among the seven 

^ Majjhima., I, p, 2rJ8; I, p. 524 ; F^n*t ftl, p. 384. 

^ E.g.y Digha, T, p. 48; MajjhiTnn, It, p. 2. 

* Papaftcasndani (Oeylonese (BUtion), p. 463: Tattha Namfo ’ti tassa nfiimaA, 
Yaoolio^ti gottarn ; Kiso’ti tassa iiSinnm, Samkieco’ti gottnm. 
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chief pupils of a renowned Brahman hermit and teacher 
named Sarabhanga.^ The hermit, known as Jotipala 
to his parents, is addressed in one of the Jataka verses 
hy his family name as Kondanna (Sk. Kaundinya^). 
His hermitage was built on the banks of G-odhavarL 
in the Kavittha forest. Seeing that his hermitage 
became crowded, and there was no room for the 
*- multitude of ascetics to dwell there he ordered most 

of his chief pupils to go elsewhere, taking with them 
many thousands of ascetics. But Kisa Vaccha was one 
of those who, folloAving the instruction of their teacher, 
went away alone. He came to live in the city of 

Kumbhavatl, in the dominion of King Dandaki. It is 
related in the Jataka that this king having sinned against 
; Kisa A^accha, the guileless hermit, wa.s destroyed with bis 

realm, excluding its three subordinate kingdoms, of which 
I* the Kings Kalinga, Atthaka and Bhimaratha were among 

the lay followers of Sarabhaiiga.® The Jataka literature 
of the Buddhists also preserves a brief account of another 
Brahman hermit called Saihkicca, who like Sarabhahga 
is honoured as a Bodhisatta.* It is to be Judged from 
Sariikicca’s allusion to Kisa Vaccha’s humiliation in 
the past that he was a succe.ssor of the latter.® But 
neither Kisa Vaccha nor Samkicca is represented in 
the Jataka as a leader of the Ajivika sect. Burther, 
in view of the discrepancy that exists between the 
two names, by no stretch of imagination can Kisa 
Vaccha be transformed into Kanda Vaccha. The same 
difficulty arises in connection with the two names Sam- 
kicca and Kisa Samkicca, since the epithet Kisa (lean), 
applied to the second name, was apparently meant to 

^ Jataka No. 522. 

= Fausboli’s Jataka, V, p, 140. 

FauBboll’s Jatakaj Y, p. 135. 

* Ihid, V, p. 151 ; Y, p. 217, 
s Y, p. 267. 
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distinguish the Ajivita leader from all his namesakes, 
Samkicca and the rest. In point of fact, then, there is 
no other ground to justify the identification of Kisa 
Vaccha with Nanda Vaccha, or of Samkicca with Kisa 
Samkicca, than the fact that the views of Sarabhanga, 
the teacher of Kisa Vaccha, bear a priori, like those of 
the hermit Samkicca, a close resemblance to the ethical 
teaching of Makkhali Gosala at whose hands the Ajivika 
religion attained a philosophical character. Without 
being dogmatic on such a disputable point as this, I 
cannot but strongly feel that all possible enquiries con- 
cerning Nanda Vaccha and Kisa Samkicca are sure to 
lead the historian back to a typical representative of the 
Vanaprastha or Vaikhanasa order of Indian hermits, 
such as Sarabhanga. The same, I believe, Avill be the 
inevitable result, if we enquire into the Jaina history of 
Gosala Mapkhaliputta. The 15th section of the 5th 
Jaina Anga, commonly known as the Bhagavatl Sutra, 
contains a quaint story of six past reanimations of Gosala, 
consummated by his present reanimation as Mairkhali- 
putta.* It is stated that Gosala in his first human 
existence was bom as Udai Kundiyayana who left his 
home early in youth for religious life, and that after 
having acquired Samkhapam (higher knowledge), he 
underwent the seven changes of body by means of re- 
animation. The seven reanimations were undergone 
successively by Gosala since his Udai-birth in the bodies of 

(1) Epejjaga (Sk. Rinanjaya), outside Rayagiha, for 
21 years ; 

(2) Mallarama, outside Uddapdapura, for 21 years ; 

(3) Mand,iya, outside Campa, for 20 years ; 

(4) Roha, outside Vaparasi, for 19 years ; 

^ See extracts from tlie Bhagavatl in Eockhill’s Life of the Buddha, Appendix 
II, p. 252. 
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(5) Biiaraddai (Sk. Bharadvaja), outside Alabhiya, 
for 18 years ; 

(6) Ajjuiia Gomayuputta, outside Acsali, for 17 
years ; 

(7 ) Gosala Mankhaliputta, at Savatthi in Halahala’s 
pottery bazar, for 16 years. 

One need not be surprised if in this fanciful enu- 
meration and chronology of the seven reanimations under- 
gone by Gosala since his Udai-birtli during a period of 
117 years there is preserved a genealogical succession of 
seven Ajivika leaders, together with a list of such suc- 
cessive geographical centres of their activities as llaya- 
giha, Uddandapura, Carnpa, Vanarasi, Alabhiya, Vesali 
and Savatthi. This is at any rate the only legitimate 
inference to be drawn from the manner in which Gosala 
Mankhaliputta is made to enumerate and describe his 
reanimations in the Bhagavatl. It is not diflftcult to 
ascertain that Gosala used the u ord ‘ reanimation ’ rather 
figuratively, in a secondary sense. He did not mean 
thereby that one teacher having died, was reborn as 
another, but that one leader having passed away, the 
spirit of his teaching was continued in a reanimated or 
rejuvenated form in the teaching of his successor. Let 
me cite a passage from Professor Leumann’s translation 
of the extracts from the Bhagavatl, Section XV, in 
illustration of the point at issue. Gosala is represented, 
in the 16th year of his career as an Ajivika teacher, 
as declaring : 

“With the seventh change, I left in Savatthi in 
Halahala’s pottery bazar the body of Ajjunaga and' 
entered that of Gosala Mankhaliputta for the space of 
16 years.”‘ Here by the ‘ space of 16 years ’ he referred, 
as is evident from his history in the Bhagavatl, only to 

^ Leumaim’s Extracts from the Bhagavatl, XV. Bee Bockliili’s Life of the 
Biiddlm, Appendix II, p. 254. 
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the interval of time reckoned from the year of his succes- 
sion as an Ajlvika leader, and certainly not to the period 
■which had elapsed since his real birth- day. This suspicion 
is forced upon us as we remember that Savatthi, where 
he is said to have been reanimated in his seventh change, 
is the very city where he became first recognised as a 
teacher (Jina), and found shelter in the premises of a 
rich potter woman named Halahala.’ 

The Bhagavatl account does not mention the place 
where Udai Kiuidiyayaiia (Sk. Udayi Kaundinya) lived, 
nor does it state the reason why the Udai-birth was not 
counted among the past reanimations of Gosala. But it 
is clearly stated that Udai, too, was a homeless recluse 
who had obtained higher knowledge. Can we not reason- 
ably suppose, even in the midst of such uncertainty, that 
Udai Kundiyayana of the Jaina Sutra was, like Sarabhanga 
KondaMa of the Buddhist Jataka, just a typical represen- 
tative of an ancient religious order of the hermits? 
Are we not justified in presuming that the Ajlvika sect 
sprang originally from a Vilnaprastha or A^aikhanasa 
order of the hermits and gained an independent foot- 
hold as the result of its gradual differentiation from 
the parent asrama ? I would say yes, because accepting 
this as a working hypothesis the historian can well 
explain why the Ajivikas representing as they did a 
religious order of wandering mendicants, antagonistic in 
many ways to the religion of Brahmans and Hermits, 
should and did retain some clear traces of the austere 
mode of discipline followed generally by the hermits 
in the wood, austere enough to he classed promiscuously 
in certain Buddhist passages ® with the practices of 
the Vanaprastha order. The Bhagavati account of 


‘ RockhilPs Life of the liuddhaj Appendix II. p. 252. Of. Hoernle’s transla- 
tion of the Uvasfig'adasiiOj Appendix I. p. 4. 

*'■■■■: Angnttara,' Part I,'p,.296. ■. ‘V''' v- fy 
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the past reanimatioTis of Gosa la, quaint and faacifui 
though it is, enables the historian to carry !>ack tlie history 
of the Ajlvikas for 117 years counted baekwai'ds from 
Gosala, and to suppose that a new Ehiksu order, having 
kinship with the Jainas and the Buddhists, completely 
differentiated itself, within a century or more, from a 
Vanaprastha order from which if arose. It is, at all 
events, certain that the Ajivikas had a history before 
Gosala, and whether that historv commenced with Nanda 
Vaccha or with Enejjaga, both the Buddhist and .Taina 
records lead us back to a Sarabbahga Kondanna or to a 
Udai Kuiidiyayaua who might be regarded as a distin- 
guished representative of the ancient hermits. To deny 
this, I am alraid to say, will be just to lecord the names 
of a few predecessors of Go.sala, a procedure hitherto fol- 
lowed by the ludianists, e.g.. Professor 1). E. Bhandarkar 
and Dr. Hoernle. I have to premise, therefore, that the 
pre-Makkhali history of tlie Ajivikas is the history of a 
formative period during which they brought about a 
radical change in the religious life of ancient India by 
the modiflcation of certain rules and views of the hermits 
and by the gradual differentiation of their standpoint 
from that of others. 

2. Markhali Period. 

The centra! tigure in the history of the Ajivikas is 
Makkhali Gosala whose teaching sewed to supply a 
philosophic basis to Ajivika religion. TIis career as a 
recluse covers, according to his history in the Bhagavatl, 
a short period of 21- years, of which the first six were 
profitably spent in Papiyabhumi, in the company of 
Mahavira whom he had met for the first time, in [Nalamda 
near Eayagiha. After a close association for six years 
the two ascetics separated in Siddhatthagama on account 
of a doctrinal difference that arose between them, and 
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never inet afterwards but once in Savatthi shortly before 
the ignominious death of Gosala, which took place 16 years 
before the Nirvana of Mahavira. The bone of contention 
was a theory of reanimation which Gosala formulated from 
his observation of periodical reanimations of plant-life, and 
generalised it to such an extent as to apply it indiscrimi- 
nately to all forms of life.^ ‘ Gosala for his part, after the 
separation, went to Savatthi, where in Halahala’s potter-shop 
after a six months’ course of severe asceticism, he attained 
Jinahood.’ There he became the leader of a sect, called the 
A-jlviya. In the 24th year of his mendicancy he was visited 
by six Disacaras or Wanderers with whom he discussed 
their respective theories. These Disacaras, convinced by 
his theory of ‘ the change through reanimation’ (bautta- 
parihara), placed themselves under his guidance. It is 
stated in the Bhagavatl that Gosala had a severe attack 
of fever a few weeks before his death and that his Words 
and actions in a state of delirium gave rise to some new 
tenets and pWctices of the Ajiviyas, notably the doctrine 
of eight finalities (attha caramaim) and the use of four 
things as drinks and four substitutes. In spite of his 
last instruction that his body should be disposed of 
with every mark of dishonour, his disciples ‘ gave his 
body a public burial with all honours according to his 
original instructions.’ His death was coincident with 
an important political event, namely, the war between 
King Kuniya of Amga and King Cedaga of Vesali. 

There is indication in the Bhagavati account of Gosala 
that he viewed the grotesque practices of the Bi’ahman 
ascetics wfith contempt. It is related, for instance, that 
at the sight of the ascetic Vesiyayana ‘ sitting with up- 
raised arms and upturned face in the glare of the sun, 
while his body was swarming Avith lice,’ he quietly 
dropped behind, and derisively enquired of the ascetic 

^ khalii saYvajiyavi parittapariharam paviharamti.’^ 
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whether he was a sage or a bed of lice. His conduct 
proYoked the Brahman, ascetic so much that he attempted, 
to strike Grosala with his magic power. This unpleasant 
incident happened while Mahavira and Gosala were travel- 
ling together, a few months before their separation, from 
the town Siddhatthagama to Kumniagama and back.’ 

With regard to his early years, it is related in the 
Bhagavatl that he was born in the settlement Saravana, 
in the vicinity apparently of the city of Savatthi. He 
came of low parentage. His father was a Mankhali, 
i,e., a mendicant who earned his livelihood by showing a 
picture which he carried in his hand. Once on his wan- 
derings Maiikhali came to Saravana and failing to obtain 
any other shelter, he took refuge for the rainy season in 
the cowshed (Gosala) of a wealthy Brahman Gobahula, 
where his wife Bhadda brought forth a son who became 
F famous as Gosala Mankhaliputta. When grown up, he 

adopted the profession of his father, that is, of a 
Mankhali. In his wanderings, Gosala happened to meet 
the young ascetic Mahavira in Nalamda, near Eayagiha, 
and observing that the latter, although yet a mere 
learner, was received with great honour by a rich house- 
hold er of Eayagiha, he approached Mahavira with the 
request to accept him as a disciple. 

It goes without saying that quaint humour and bitter 
■ irony runs through the Bhagavati-accouirt of Mankhali- 

putta Gosala. There is an attempt thi*oughout, a conscious 
effort on the part of the Jaina author, to represent the 
greatest Ajivika teacher as a person of most contemptible 
character, a man of low parentage, of low profession, 
who was induced to adopt the ascetic life by a prospect 
of material gain, an apostate disciple of Mahavlia, of a 
more heinous character than another disciple, Jaraali, 
the son-in-law of Mahavira. He is represented as an 

^ Hoernie’s translation of tlie Uvasagadasao, Appendix I, p. 3. 

% 
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ungrateful wretch who deserted the company of his teacher 
on account of a doctrinal difference, and shamelessly 
declared himself to be a Jina, denying his deep indebted- 
ness to his teacher. Even as a teacher and leader of the 
Ajivika sect, he is said to have taught all false doctrines 
and erroneous views which did more harm than good to 
mankind. He is made to appear as a craze before his 
death in his words and actions, and confess his shame 
even to his own followers. But complete and full of 
historical truth though it is, the Bhagavatl account must 
be considered as production of a later self-conscious age, 
and cannot therefore be accepted en bloc. As a canonical 
commentaiy (Viyahapannatti, Vyakhya-prajhapti), the 
Bhagavatx-sutra must be taken as later in point of date 
than some of the Angas, e.g., AySraxhga, Suyagadamga 
and Uvasagadasao, which are wanting in detail about 
the personal history of Gosala, and where the account of 
his views is more sober. 

The historian is apt to commit a great mistake and do 
injustice to Gosala, if he accepts without proper examina- 
tion the Jaina account in the Bhagavati as a piece of 
genuine historical record. In view of other records 
coming from the Buddhists and the Brahmans which 
contradict in many points the statements in the 
Bhagavatl, no implicit reliance can surely be placed 
on all that the Jaina would have us believe. On closely 
examining the literature of the Buddhists, we notice 
that in all the later accounts there is a similar 
conscious attempt to reconstruct the early history of 
Gosala in such a manner as to make him appear as a 
person of low parentage and vicious character. In these 
respects the later Jaina and Buddhist traditions agree. 
For instance, Buddhaghosa in his commentaries, speaks 
of Gosala as a servant in the household of a rich man, 
who walking on a muddy piece of ground, with an 
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oil-pot in his hand, stumbled from carelessness and began 
to run away through the fear of his master. The latter 
ran up and caught the edge of his garment, and he letting 
go his cloth, fled away naked (acelako hutva).* 

I leave it to the sober critic to judge if the above 
story of Gosala was not a fiction invented by the Bud- 
dhist commentator in order to account for the fact that 
Makkhali was a naked ascetic as all the Ajivikas were. 
Buddhaghosa agrees with the Jaina historian in the 
Bhagavati in relating that Makkhali came to be called 
Gosala from the circumstance of his being born in a 
cowshed, although he does not expressly mention, like 
the Jaina, that the name was given by his parents. But 
the Buddhist commentator differs entirely from the Jaina 
with regard to the etymology of the name Makkhali, 
just as Panini, the most celebrated Sanskrit grammarian, 
differed in this respect from the Jainas and Buddhists 
as well as from his own commentators. While the Jaina 
compiler of the Bhagavati derived the name Mankhali 
from Mahkha, i.e., a picture carried by a mendicant in 
his hand (or better, as Dr. Hoernle suggests, the picture 
of a deity which a beggar carried about him and tried to 
extract alms from the charitable by showing it, just as 
in the present day in Bengal such beggars usually carry 
crude pictures or representations of Sltala or Olabibi, and 
in Puri they carry pictures of Jagannath), the Buddhist 
commentator Buddhaghosa had recourse to a more fanci- 
ful etymology, that the name Makkhali was derived 
from the warning of his employer expressed in the words 

Tata, ma khaliti,” i.e., “ My dear man, take care lest 
you stumble 

^ Sumangala Yilasini, I, p. 144. 

® Snmaiigala YilSsinT, I, p. 144. See Hoernle’s Trauslatioii of the UvSsagadasao, 
App. II, p. 29 j Spence Hardy’s Mannal of Baddhism, p. 301. (?/. Manorathaparani, 

the commentary on the Anguttaranikaya (Ceylonese edition), p. 287. Makkhaltti 
mi khaliti vacanam upadSya evaih laddhanamo titthakaro. 
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Against these ingenious etymologies of Mankhali 
and Makkhali, we obtain from Panini an important sutra 
setting forth the real import of Maskarina, the Sanskrit 
form of the name. Panini in the sutra VI. 1 . 154, de- 
scribes the Maskarinas as a class of wanderers who carried 
a mashara or bamboo staff about them. 

“ Maskara-maskarino venu-parivrajakayoh.” 

On the other hand, Patanjali in his comments on the 
above sutra of Panini, suggests that the Maskarina was 
called Maskarina not so much because this class of 
wanderers carried about them a maskara or bamboo staff 
as because they taught “ Ma krita karmani, ma krita 
karmani, etc.,” — “ Don’t perform actions, don’t perform 
actions ; quietism (alone) is desirable to you.”^ 

The later glosses on the same sutra in Kaiyata’s 
Pradipa and the KaMka-vritti do not merit any further 
consideration, as these are based upon the authority of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya, and all point to the fact that the 
maskarinas denied the efficacy of action.'^ 

With regard to the relation of Makkhali with Maha- 
vlra, the Buddhist records differ from the Jaina which 
seeks to represent the former as an apostate disciple of 
the lattei', who became separated from his teacher after 
a close association for six years spent in Paniyabhumi. 
This account of Makkhali in the Bhagavatl is contra- 
dicted by certain statements met with in the same sutra 
and elsewhere.^ First, in the Bhagavatl itself it is stated 
that Gosala became recognised as a Jina and a leader of 
the Ajiviyas two years before Mahavlra’s Jinahood, and 

^ Bliandarkar’s ‘ Ajivikas/ Indian Antiquary, Vol. XLI, 1912, p. 289 j Hoernle’s 
* Ajivikas,’ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Patanjali says, niaskaro’ syasttti 
maskari parivrajakah. Kim tarhi niS krita karmani ma krita karmani santirvah 
sreyasttyahato maskari parivrajaka^fei,” 

s See the quotations in Bhandarkar’s ' Ajivikas,* Ind. Ant., Yol XLI, 1912, 

.p.270. 

The point is discussed in Hoernle's Translation of the Uvasagadasao, p. Ill, 
t n. 255* ' 
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that he predeceased the latter by sixteen years. Secondly, 
the Kalpasutra rel ates that MahaTira lived one year in 
Papiyahhumi and six years in Mithila. 

Both the Jaina and Buddhist records agree in speaking 
of Gosala as a leader of the Ajivika sect and the power- 
ful exponent of the zljivika system. They also agree in 
calling the zAjivikas naked ascetics (acelakas), in differen- 
tiating their rules of life from those of the hermits of 
the Vanaprastha order,* in magnifying their uncleanli- 
ness, in emphasizing their corruption of morals, in 
imputing a secular motive to their religious life, and in 
mercilessly criticising their fatalistic creed. In both the 
records, Savatthi is mentioned as the Ajivika head- 
quarters.** In some of the Buddhist passages we meet with 
the form zAjivaka, and the term in either form is ex- 
plained as meaning a mendicant worse than a person with 
household ties.* In a Dialogue of the Jaina Sutra 
KritAiiga, Ardraka, a Jaina teacher, openly accuses Gosala 
of sexual immorality.' The Mahasaccaka sutta of the 
Majjhima Nikaya preserves a Dialogue where Saceaka, the 
Jaina, in reply to Buddha’s question whether Ajivikas or 
the followers of Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Samkicca and 
Makkhali Gosala, practised the most austere mode of bodily 
discipline, says that they indulged in all sorts of sensual 
pleasures.® The Buddhist literature contains a love story 

^ The rules ol' the AjTviyas, set forth in Uie Aupapatika Sutra (Leumanin^s 
edition, p. 80, sec. 120), are the same as those stated in the Majjhima NikSya, I, 
p, 318, and in the DTgha, I, p. 165, sec. 14. 

Again, the rules of the Vanaprastha hermits, described in tlie above Jaina 
Upahga, p. 68, sec. 74, are similar to those stated in the Digha, I, p. 166, sec. 14. 

^ That the Ajivikas were naked ascetics and that Savatthi was their head quar- 
ters are clear from two episodes in the Viuaya MahiXvagga VI. 2 ; VIII. 15. €f. Ind, 
Ant., Vol. XLI (1912), p. 288. 

^ Majjhima Nikaya, X, p. 483. 

* Sutra Kritahga (ed. Dhanapati), 11. 6. Cf. Jama-Siitras, Pt. II, p. 411 : *Hhose 
who use cold water, eat seeds, accept things especially prepared for them, and have 
intercourse with women, are (no better than) householders, but they are no 
Srama^as.” 

» Majjhima, I, p. 238. 
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of an l-jlvika named Fpaka, who married Capa, the 
fowler’s daughter ; and TJpaka describes himself as having 
& lattUhattha, i.e., a wandering mendicant with a 
staff in hand, I have reason to believe that in the Buddhist 
stories of Cinca* and Sundarl® an evidence is lurking 
of the immorality and lack of principle of the Ajivikas, 
who did not scruple to get the Buddha into trouble by 
spreading damaging rumours about his character and 
getting up a murder case through the instrumentality 
of those two of their womenfolk. Although the stories 
declare indefinitely that all the heretics were allied in this 
conspiracy, it. is difficult to conceive that such an alliance 
was possible because of the fact that Savatthi, where the 
scene is laid, was predominantly the headquarters of the 
Ajivikas, and that the Ajivikas were in conflict with other 
heretical sects. But it can be imagined that both 
Cinca * and Sundari ‘ either belonged to the Ajivika order, 
or had, at any rate, very intimate connection with it. 
Suffice it to say that we have positive statement from the 
Buddhist literature® that the xAjivika community, like 
the Jaina or the Buddhist, consisted of recluses and 
householders, both male and female. It is clear that the 
corruption of their morals which the Buddhists and the 
Jainas insinuate and exaggerate, is not without founda- 
tion, and that some individual oases of moral transgression 
have only been generalised by their opponents and applied 
to the whole sect. Bor it is difficult to imagine that if 
the Ajivikas were as a body so viciously immoral and 
encroached on the decency of the civic society, they 
could retain, as they did, an important position among the 


» Jstaka, I, pp. 280, 437, 440 ; II, pp. 121, 160 ; III, p; 298 ; IV, p. 187 f. 

- Jataka, II, p, 41t5 f. ; Dhammapada-Comy. oti Verse 306. 

•'* She is described in the JStaka, I, p, 280, as a female wandering «ascetic in 
Savatthi (paribbajika Savatthiyam). 

* Sundari, too, is described similarly, in the Jataka, II, p. 415. 

® (/., Aiiguttara, Pt. Ill, p. 304. 
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rival sects. On the other hand, taking a man as man, 
and a woman as woman, we can well understand how 
such states of things came to be among the AJivikas, as 
among all the Orders, the Jaina or the Buddhist, the 
^aiva or the Sakta, the Vaisnava or the Christian. The 
Uvasagadasao and the Bhagavatl Sutra make mention of 
a few rich lay disciples of Gosala belonging to the Vaisya 
class, e.ff., potters and bankers, such as Kundakuliya, a 
citizen of Kampillapura, a banker * ,* Saddalaputta, a rich 
potter of Polasapura ^ ; Halahala, in whose potter- shop in 
Savatthi Gosala found shelter and spent the greater part 
of his ascetic-life ® ; and Ayampnla, a citizen of Savatthi.^ 
The Majjhima Nikaya mentions a coach-builder who 
belonged to the Ajivika sect.“ .\ccording to the Dham- 
mapada commentary Migara, a banker of Savatthi was a 
lay follower of the Ajivikas.® 

That the Ajivika community consisted of i*eeluses and 
householders, both male and female, is well borne out 
by the Buddhist version of Makkhali’s doctrine of cha]&,- 
bhijatiyo — division of mankind into six abhijatis or mental 
types. Gosala is said to have placed the Ajivika house- 
holders ' in the Yellow elms, the xAjivika mendicants and 
the Ajivakinis in the White class, and the three Ajivika 
leaders including himself in the Supremely White class.^ 

^ OvSsagaclasSo (ed. Hoernle), Lecture VL 

- Ihid, Sec. VII. 

® Leuniann’s Extracts from the Bhagavatl, X\". See Eockh ill’s Life of the 
Buddha, Appendix IT, p. 252. Hoeriile’s translation of the Uvasagadasao, Appendix 
I, 'p. 4 ■ 

* Hoernle’s Appendix, ihid, p. 9, 

® Majjhima Nikaya, I, p. 31. 

® Dhanimapada-Ooray. on Terse 53. 

' Lit. “ the householders who wear white clothe.s and are the adherents (sSvakS) 
of the unclothed one (acelaka).” Hoernle’s Appendix IX, ihid^ p. 22. 

* Ahguttara Nikaya, part III, p. 384 : “ haiiddabhijati pannatts ; gihi odStava- 

sana aoelakaaavak^; sukkabhijati pafinattS ajivaka iijfvakiniyo parama suk&s- 

bhijSti pailnatta : Nando Taccho, Kiso Sarhkicco, Makkhall Gosala.*^ Note that the 
doctrine is wrongly attributed to Parana Kassapa. £7/. Digha Nikaya I, p. 53 • 
Sumahgala Tilasini, I, p. 162, where the doctrine is attributed to Makkhali GosSIa. 
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In the Buddhist texts/ Makkhali Gosala and other 
five heretical teachers, Purana Kassapa, Nigantha Nata- 
putta (Mahavira) and the rest, are spoken of in the same 
terms as “ the head of an order, of a following, the teacher 
of a school, well known and of repute, as a sophist, revered 
by the people, a man of experience, who has long been a 
recluse, old and well-stricken in years.”^ In the canonical 
Jataka Book,® the Heretics are compared in a body to a 
crow, stripped of its gain and fame after the appearance 
of the crested and sweet-voiced peacock^ while the com- 
mentator, who identifies the crow of the Jataka story with 
Nigaptha Nathaputta * compares the Heretics with the 
fire-flies whose faint light faded before the rising glory 
of the sun, i.e., the Buddha/ Similarly, the Divyavadana 
contains a curious story of two magic-fights in each of 
which the Buddha overwhelmed the six Hei’etics by his 
superior Mddhi, once in Raiagriha and the second time 
in Sravasti/ There are again canonical Discourses where 
the Samana Gotama is described as a younger contem- 
porary of the six Titthakaras, both younger by birth and 
junior by renunciation/ This receives confirmation 
from the Jaina tradition, recorded in the Bhagavatl, 
that Gosala predeceased Mahavli’a by 1 6 years,® and from 
the Buddhist tradition, recorded in the SamagSma and 

^ Digha Nikaya, I, pp. 47-49 ; ‘‘SaiughI c’eva ganT ca ganaoariyo ca Sato yasassi 
titthakaro sadhn sammato bahu-janassa ratfcaSSu cira-pabbajito addhagato vayo 
aniippatto,” C/. Sutta Nipata, III, No. 6, p. 91 ; MilindapaSho p. 4. 

“ Oialogues of the Bnddha, II, p, 66. 

® See Bavern Jataka in Fausboll’s JStaka, No. 339, Vol. Ill, p. 128. 

* Fansb61]*s Jataka, Vol. Ill, p. 128 : Tada ka;ko Nigantho NSthapiitto. 

® p. 126: Titthiya hi anuppanne Buddhe labhino ahesum, nppanne pana 
hatalSbhaskkSra siinyiiggamane khajjopanakfi viya jilta;. 

® DivyavadSna, p. 143 foil. The Heretics are named Puranah KSsyapo, MaskaH 
Gosalaiputrah, Sathjayi VairattTpntrah, Ajitah Keaakambalahj Kakndah Ksitygyano, 
Nirganthah Jllfitiputrah. 

Sutta NipiXta, p, 91 ; Samano hi Ootamo daharo c’eva jjXtiyS, navo ca pabbajjSya. 
Of» Samyiitta, T, 70. 
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sticli other Suttas, that Mgantha Nataputta, i.e., 
Mahavira, predeceased the Buddha by a few years/ the 
decease of the former at Pava having been followed by 
a schism dividing his disciples, the Mgapthas, into two 
rival parties.^ The Milindapanho on the other hand, 
represents the six Heretics as if they were all contem- 
poraries of King Milinda, identified by Dr. Rhys Davids 
with the Greco- Bactrian ruler Menander, who reigned, 
according to the Buddhist tradition, five centuries after 
the Buddha’s Parinibbana.* But remembering that they 
are described in an older canonical discourse, the 

SamaMaphala Sutta, exactly in the same way as the 
contemporaries of Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, I have 
reason to suspect that the Milinda-story grew out 
of literary plagiai’isra involving an anachronism, which 
can by no means be either explained away or harmonized 
with the earlier and more authentic chronology furnished 
by the Jaina and Buddhist texts. The Milinda account 
of six Heretics must accordingly be rejected as spurious 
and false. The deep mystery which hangs like mist over 
the relation of Makkbali with Mahavira cannot fully be 
unravelled in this introduction, the express purpose of 
which is to present, on a traditional basis, an outline of the 
history of the Ajivikas. Suffice it to say, that the evidences 
derived from either the Jaina or the Buddhist sources 
of information, do not bear out the Jaina pious belief 
that Gosala was one of the two false disciples of Mahavira, 
and tend rather to prove the contrary. I mean that if 
the historian be called upon to pronounce a definite 
opinion on this disputed question he cannot but say that 

^ Majjhima Nikaya, II, p. 143 ; Ekara saiiaayam Bhagava Sakkesti viharati 
Samagame. Tena klio pana samayena Nigaptho Nataputfco Payfflyairi adhuna 
kalakata hoti. Tassa Kalakiriyaya bbinaS Nigaiitha dvedhikajiSia: bhandaaajStS 
kalahajSta viyadapanna annamanfiam makbasaiifclhi vitndantii yiharanti. 

® Trenckner^s Milmda, p. 4 folk 

» Digha Nikaya., I, p. 47 foil. 

3 
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indebtedness, if any, was more on the side of the teacher 
th an on that of one who is branded by the Jaina as 
a false disciple. And the critic, before judging one 
way or the other, shall do well to consider the following 
points : — 

1. That the priority of Gosala regarding Jinahood 
before Mahavira can be established beyond doubt by 
the history of Mankhaliputta in the Bhagavatl, confirmed 
in some important respects by the history of Maharlra in 
the Kalpa Sutra. 

It is expressly stated in the Kalpa Sutra that out of 
the 72 years of Mahavira’s life, he lived 30 years as 
householder, and spent 42 years as recluse, viz., 12 as a 
learner (Sekha) and 30 as a Jina or Kevalin. Again out 
of the 12 years of his Sekhahood, he spent upwards of one 
year as a clothed mendicant, while in the second year he 
became a naked ascetic.^ That is to say, he spent the 
first year as a member of the religious order of PSrsva- 
natha, whose followers, called Nirgranthas, used to wear 
clothes, but in the second year he left that order and 
joined the Ajivikas. “ The latter year,” as Dr. Hoernle 
specifies, “coincides with that in which Mahavira, accord- 
ing to the Bhagavatl, met Gosala and attracted him as 
his (apparently, first) disciple.”^ Of the remaining ten 
years, he spent six in association with Gosala. If out of 
the 24 years of his ascetic life, Gosala spent 8 years 
as a learner and 16 as a Jinaj it follows that after their 
separation, Mahavira had to wait four years longer before 
his Jinahood, while Gosala attained this exalted state 
within two years from the date of separation. Dr. Hoernle 
admits that this priority of Gosala in regard to Jinahood, 
before Mahavira is a noteworthy point.’* But here I 

^ Jacobfa Kalpa-Sltra, 0ec. 117* 

* Hoernle’s translation of the UvSsagadasSo, p. 110, f.n. 263. 

* ibtd, p. 263* 
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would askj is it the right conclusion to be drawn from 
this, as Dr. Hoernle has done, that Gosala was originally 
a disciple of Mahavlra, a fact which, according to 
him, ‘ naturally enough explains the intense hostility 
towards him, of Mahavlra, who resented the presumption 
of a disciple in taking precedence of his master ? ’ ^ How 
can it be imagined that Mahavlra received Gosala as a 
disciple at a time when he himself was a mere learner ? 
Are not a learner and a teacher in his case a contra- 
diction in terms ? And can we not reasonably understand 
that neither Gosala nor Mahavlra was technically a 
disciple or a teacher, but two intelligent members of the 
same religious order, two disciples of a common teacher, 
and two comrades under the guidance of an Ajiviya leader? 

It is clear from the Bhagavati story of the seven re- 
animations of Gosala that Ajjuna was the Ajiviya leader 
before their separation, and that Gosala succeeded him 
two years after his separation from Mahavlra. The 
general history of Mahavlra, so far as it can be gathered 
from the Jaina literature, goes to show that he attained 
Jinahood four years after his separation from Gosala, 
when he founded a new Nirgrantha order with which the 
old order of Parsvanatha was amalgamated afterwards, 
through the inter cession of Kesi and Gautama into a 
common Jaina school of religio-philosophy,^ The Bhaga- 
vati account does not precisely state what sort of relation 
Gosala had with the Ajiviyas before his separation from 
Mahavlra, but it will certainly be going too far away from 
the historical truth to suppose that he had no con- 
nexion whatever with them until after he was separated 
from the latter. Apart from this, there are a few 
other ‘facts which go to disprove the Jaina tradition. 
These are — 

^ Hoemle^s translation of the UvasagadasSo, p. Ill, f.ru 

* Uttarlidhyajana, Lee, XXni. 
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2. That in the Jaina and Buddhist fragments on the 
Ajivika views and religious observances there are preserved 
certain terms and phrases of Gosala which are neither 
Ardha-Magadhi nor Pali, but represent at once some older 
vehicle of expression or literary medium, more closely allied, 
as will be shown later, to the Dialect, i.e., earlier than the 
more literary forms of Magadhi Prakrits, i.e., the languages 
of the Nigapthas and Sakyaputtiya samanas. 

3. That the Bhagavatl account of Gosala goes to 
prove that he was conversant with the Ajiviya literature 
consisting of eight Mahanimittas and two Maggas, the 
former of which probably formed, as Professor Leumann 
conjectures, part of the original Jaina canon, though no 
trace of them can be found in the existing one ^ 

4. That both the Jaina and Buddhist interpretation 
and criticism of Gosala’s views and practices indicate that 
they belonged to an earlier stage of religious evolution, 
older at least than the Jaina or the Buddhist system 
where the Ajivika creed is sharply criticized and consider- 
ably modified and improved. 

5. That the intense hostility of Mahavira towards 
Gosala cannot reasonably be brought forward as a proof 
of the latter’s diseipleship and insincerity, since there is a 
strong evidence to prove that the Buddha, though neither 
a teacher nor a disciple of Gosala, openly denounced him 
as the greatest enemy of mankind'^ and considered his to be 
the worst of all heresies, like unto a piece of hair-garment 
which is cold in cold weather and hot in the heat.® 

^ Rockhiirs Life of the Buddha, Appendix II, p. 249, f. n. 1. 

® Anguttara Nikaya, Fart I, p. 33: K^ham hhikkbave ahnatn ekapuggalam pi 
samanupasstoi yo evam bahujanahMya patipanno hahujanasukhaya bahuno janassa 
anatthaya ahitaya dukkhaya devamanussanaih yathayidam bhikkhave ► Makkhali 
Moghapuriso. Of. ibid^ p. 287. 

* Ibidi p, 286 : Seyyathapi bhikkhave ySni kanici tantaviitanam vatthanam 
kesakambalo tesam patikittho akkhayati. Kesakamba'lo bhikkhave site sito unhe 
unho dttbbanno duggandho dukkhasamphasso, evam eva klio bhikkhave yani kanici 
puthu samanappavadanam Makkhali-vado tesaiii patikittho akkhajati* 
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6. And lastly, that the hostile attitude of Mahavira 
towards Gosala ought, as in such other historical instances 
as those of Buddha and Mahavira, Aristotle and Plato, 
Ramanuja and Sankara, or of Kant and Hume, to be viewed 
as a positive proof of priority, the logical priority at least, 
of the latter whose views are sharply criticised by the 
former, leaving out of the tiuestion, in this particular 
instance, whether the thinker so criticised was a younger 
or an elder contemporary of the critic himself. 

After a careful consideration of these points along with 
the main theses of Gosala’s philosophy, I am tempted to hold 
with Prof. Hermann Jacobi, that “ the greatest influence 

on the development of Mahavira’s doctrine, must be 

ascribed to Gosala, the son of Makkhali,” and that “we 
have no reason to doubt the statement of the Jaina, that 
Mahavira and Gosala for some time practised austerities 
together ; but the relation between them probably was 
different from what the Jainas would have us believe.”' 

I am tempted, in other words, to believe that Gosala 
represents, as a teacher at least, an earlier stage of 
thought-evolution and religious discipline, earlier at any 
rate than the period covered by the early history of 
Jainism and Buddhism as . expounded by Mahavira and 
Gotama. Gosala must be ranked among the five heretical 
teachers who together with Nigantha Nataputta (Maha- 
vira) are distinguished as six titthiyas from the Brahman 
wanderers on the one hand, and from the Brahman hermits 
and legislators on the other. They ai’e distinguished as a 
class of recluses and sophists who differed from the 
Brahmans in character, intelligence, earnestness, 'purpose 
and method. An analysis of Gosala’s tenets goes to 
prove that he belonged as a thinker to the sophistic age 
when biological consideration and animistic belief were : 


^ Jaina Satrias, Pt. II, Inirod,, p, xxix. 
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predominant in the realm of religious thought and meta- 
physical speculation. The creative genius of the older 
Upanisad period, the period of the Aranyalcas and the 
Brahmana Ilpanisads, was followed by a new spirit 
of free-thinking and sophism under the influence of 
which the intuitional philosophy of the Upanisad itself 
became sectarian at the hands of the Bfahman wan- 
derers, a chaotic state of conflicting ideas and religious 
sentiments when philosophy failed to provide a correct 
and comprehensive view of the universe, and a sound and 
irational theory of life, acting as an unfailing guide to 
^human conduct and aft'ording a general standard for the 
■determination of ethical values. In this respect the 
Dogmatists, the Sceptics and the Moralists are put by 
the Jainas and the Buddhists, with certain reservations, 
in the category of Akriyavadins — the upholders of the 
doctrine of non-action. ' It also may be inferred from the 
■Jaina or the Buddhist description of these three ..classes 
of thinkers that they all agreed in recognising in diverse 
ways that quietism was after all the sxmmvim bonum of 
spiritual life. 

Now, in the absence of any records from Gosala 
himself or from his followers, it is an extremely difiiQult 
'task to endeavour with success to render a complete 
and. faithful account of Gosala’s views and practices. 
A few isolated fragments have survived, no doubt, in the 
existing literatures of the Jainas, the Buddhists and the 
Brahmans, but these too are so much coloured by 
sectarian bias and so very contradictory in places that it 
;is well nigh impossible to bring them all into a focus. 
Before any way can be made, evidences must be collected 
from all the. possible sources of information, and the 
evidences thus collected must be sifted with the minutest 
care. Over and above this, a tremendous effort of imagi- 
nation and genial intellectual sympathy are essential at 
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every step. So far as the sources of information are con- 
cerned, I may here remain content with mentioning the 
following : — 

1. Jaina Sources — (a) Suyagatlamga (I, 1.2.1-14 ; 

I. 1.4.7-9; II. 1.29; II. 6) with ^llahka’s 
Tlka. 

(b) Bhagavati Sutra (Saya XV, Uddesa I) with 

Abhayadeva’s Comraentai'y, 

(c) Leuraann’s Das Aupapatika Sutra (Secs. 118 

and 120). 

2. Buddhist Sources — (a) Samahhaphala Sutta 

(Digha I, pp. 53-54) with Buddhaghosa’s 
commentary. 

(b) Sarhyutta Nikaya, III, p. 69, ascribes the first 
portion of the Samannaphala account of 
Gosala’s views, N’atthi hetu, n’atthi paccayo, 
etc., to Purana Kassapa. 

(<?) Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. I, p. 286) with the 
Manorathapurani confound.s Makkhali Gosala 
apparently with AJita Kesa-kambala. 

(<?) Anguttara Nikaya (Pt. Ill, pp. 383-84) with 
the Manoratha-Purani represents Kassapa 
as if he were a disciple of Makkhali 
Gosala. I 

(e) Mahasaccaka Sutta (Majjhinia I, p. 231), of. 
also I, p. 36. 

(/) The Chinese and Tibetan Versions of the 
Samannaphala Sutta, translated in RockhiH’s 
Life of the Buddha, where the doctrines of 
the six Heretics are hopelessly mixed up. 

{g) Trenckner’s Milinda-Pauho, p. 5. 

{h) Mahabodhi-Jstaka (No. 528), of. Aryaiura’-s 

Jataka-Mala, XXIII. 
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Comparing these soiu'ces and noting their points of 
agreement and difference I may mention just a few 
characteristic features of Gosala’s philosophy : — 

1. Gosala was, to start with, the propounder of a 
‘ doctrine of the change through re-animation’ (paiMa- 
pariharamda),^ ov,hettev, of a theory of natural trans- 
formation (parinamavada),' which he came to formulate 
from the generalisation of the periodical re-animations of 
plant life. This is the central idea of his system 
according to the Bhagavati account. 

2. ‘I he basic idea of this theory as explained and 
illustrated in the Bhagavati and in the Samannaphala Sutta 
implies a process of natural and spiritual evolution 
through ceaseless rounds of births and deaths,® i.e., 
mmsdra-siiddJii, as the doctrine is aptly summarised in 
the Majihima* and in the Mahabodhi Jataka.® 

3. The Panwamacadff seeks to explain the diversity 
of the organic world by these three principles — 

(а) Fate (niyati=niyai)® 

(б) Species (sangati=sangai ^=pariyaya)* 

(<?) Nature (bhava=sabhava)® 

“ Niyati-sangati-bhava-parinata.”*“ 


^ The term is so rendered by Prof. Leumann. See his translation of the extracts 
from the Bhagavati, XV, in Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, Appendix II, p, 251. 

* The term is implied in the adjective parinata, c/. the Digha I, p. 63. 

3 D%ha, I, p. 54: sandhavitva samaaritva dukhaas* antam karisaanti, c/. the 
Bhagavati text quoted by Prof. Leumann (RockhilPs Life of the Buddha, App. II, 
p. 253, f. n. 3) : — anupuvvenam khavaitta pacchS sijjhanti bujjhanti java antaih 
karenti. 

* Majjhima, I, p. 31. 

* FaushSlPs JStaka, Y, p, 228. 

® The PriXkrit form of myaii occurs in the Suyagadahga, I, 1.2.4. 

The forms aahgai and pariyaya are to he found in the Suyagadahga, I, 1.2.3 ; 
I, 1.4.8. 

® According to Buddhaghosa’s comment, bhSvo ~ sabhSvo, Sumahgalavilitsmf, 
I, p. 161. 

Bigha, I, p. 53. Bnddhaghosa explains parinafa as meaning diversified 
(uffinSppakSram patt^). 
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4. The organic world is characterised by six constant 
and opposed phenomena, viz., gain and loss, pleasure and 
pain, life and death. 

“ Savvesim pananaim savvesim bhuyanaim 
Savvesim jivanaim savvesim sattanaira 
imaiiii sanaikkamaniaim vagaraiiaim 
vagarai — tam labham, alabhaiii, suham 
dukham, Jiveyam, maranaiii.’’^ 

5. The Parinammada involves a conception of the 
infinity of time with the recurrent cycles of existence, 
and the same theory conveys a great message of hope by 
inculcating that even a dew-drop is so destined as to 
attain in course of natural evolution to the highest state 
of perfection in humanity. 

6. The longest period or duration fixed for the 
evolution of life from the meanest thing on earth to the 
greatest in man covers 84 hundred thousand Mahakalpas.® 

7. This necessitates a division of time into Maha- 
kalpas, Kalpas, Antarakalpas and so forth, during which 
the universe of life progresses onward along the fixed 
path of evolution.® 

8. The theory of progression itself necessitates the 
classification of the living substances on different methods, 
and groups them on a graduated scale in different types 
of existence which are considered as unalterably fixed. 

9. The Parinamavada seeks to establish, even by 
its fatalistic creed, a moral government of law in the 
universe where nothing is dead, where nothing happens 
by chance, and where all that is and all that happens 
and is experienced are unalterably fixed as it were by a 
pre-determined law of nature. 

^ The passai^e is an extract from the ‘Bhagavati, Saya* XY, Uddesa L 

“ Bliagavati text quoted by Prof. Leumann. See Rockhiirs Life of the Buddha, 
App. II, p. 253, 1 n, 3 ; DTgha, I, p. 54. • . 

3 Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, App. II, pp. 253-64? Digha, T, p. 54. 

4 
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10. It teaches that as man is pre-destined in certain 
ways and as he stands highest in the gradations of 
existence, his freedom, to be worth the name, must be 
one within the operation of law, and that the duty 
of man as the highest of beings is to conduct himself 
according to law, and so to act and behave himself as not 
to trespass on the rights of others, to make the fullest 
use of one’s liberties, to be considerate and discreet, to be 
pure in life, to abstain from killing living beings, to be 
free from earthly possessions, to reduce the necessaries 
of life to a minimum, and to strive for the best and 
highest, i<?., Jinahood, which is within human powers.^ 

11. The fatalistic creed which is a logical outcome 
of JP arimmavada QQXi&sms. the popular Indian belief that 
action has its reward and retribution, and that heaven 
and hell are the inevitable consequences hereafter of 
merits and demerits of this life. 

12. In accordance with the deterministic theory of 
Gosala, man’s life has to pass through eight develop- 
mental stages or periods (atthapurisabhumiyo),® at each 
of which the physical growth proceeds side by side with 
the development of the senses and of mind with its moral 
and spiritual faculties and from this underlying theory 
of interaction of body and mind it follows that bodily 
discipline (kaya-bhavana) * is no less needed for purifica- 
tion of soul than mental (citta-bhavana). 

13. The division of mankind, or, better, of living 
beings, into six main types (abhijatis) involves a ■ concep- 
tion of mind which is colourless by nature and falls into 
different types — mlahaya, pitahaya, etc. — by the colouring 
of the different habits and actions, and hence the supreme 

Djgha, I, p. 54; Anguttarn, IIT, pp, 383-84; Majjhimaj I, p. 238; Aupapatika 
Sutra, Sec. 120. 

® Digha, I, p. 54. 

® Snmafigala-YilSsinif, T, pp. 362-163. 

* Majjhima, I, p. 238. - 
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Spiritual effort of man consists in restoring mind to its 
original purity, i(?., rendering it colourless or supremely 
white by purging it of all impurities that have stained 
it.’ 

By a glance at these features one can easily discern 
that Gosala’s philosophy was not entirely a new growth in 
the country, but one which bore a family likeness to the 
older and existing doctrines and theories in the midst of 
which it ai'ose, with a new synthetic spirit seeking to 
weld together the higher metaphysics of the Fpanisads 
and the civic and moral life of the Aryan people into one 
scheme of religious ethics. Considered in this light, a 
better unc^srstanding and fuller appreciation of the 
theoretic aspect of his philosophy and the practical side 
of his religion are impossible without a comparative 
study of the older theories and current beliefs which, as 
I expect to show in the following pages, constituted a 
natural environment for his own system. Accordingly, 
the history of Makkhali^period is to be conceived as a' 
process of continued development of thought whereby the 
rigorous religious discipline and the simpler ethical doc- 
trines of the pre-Makkhali teachers of the Ajivikas were 
firmly established on a deeper scientific theory of 
evolution, side by side with and in the close environment 
of several conflicting theories and mutually contradictory 
dogmas, all interconnected in the organic development 
of Indian thought. 

■ 3. Post-Makham Pjeriod. 

Mankhaliputta Gosala died, according to the Jaina 
evidence, at Halahala’s potter-shop in Savatthi, in tbe 
twenty-fourth year of his ascetic life (leaving behind him 
a' glorious record of his career as a leader of the Ajjiviya's 
and a teacher of philosophy). He had a severe ati^k of 

* Dfgba, I, 5S; Afiguttara, III, pp. 383-84 j Sum'aftgala-VilSdni, I* p. 163; 
Hajjhlma, I, p. 36. 
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typhoid fever of which he died, and died, as may he infer- 
red from a prediction of Mahavira’s, in seven days ; and 
he predeceased, as it is implied in another prediction of 
Mahavira, the latter by sixteen years. His death (better 
Nirvana) was coincident with an important political event, 
vis., the war between Kuniya (Ajatasattu), formerly the 
Viceroy of Anga and then the King of Magadha after 
the usurpation of his father’s throne, and Ced.aga (Sk. 
Getaka)j the King (better, a powerful citizen) ‘ of Yesaii. 
Some important details are preserved in the Bhagavatl 
of the suffei’ing and intense pain that attended Gosala’s 
fever. The Jaina historian is fond of looking upon his 
fever with its attendant ailments as the dire consequence 
of a magic duel which he had so foolishly fought with 
Mahavira, his former teacher and then his superior rival. 
These details are important, as I presently expect to 
show, as having a far-reaching effect on the course of 
Ajlvika religion. The Bhagavatl account ® mentions, 
among others, the following facts ; — 

(«) Visit of a company of six Disacaras or Vagabonds 
(better. Wanderers) to Savatthi— Sana, Kalanda, Kapiyara, 
Attheda, Aggivesayana and Ajjapa Gomayuputta, with 
whom Gosala discussed their respective theories in the 
twenty-fourth year of his asceticism. 

(&) Acceptance of Gosala’s theory of re-animation by 
the Disacaras and their conversion to the Ajiviya faith. 

(ff) Extracts made by the Dis5caras, according to their 
own ideas, from the ten canonical books, vis., the eight 
MaMnimittas contained in the Puvvas and the two 



Maggm. 

, {d) Deduction of six principles, gain and loss, pleasure 
and pain, life and death, from the teaching of the Malta- 
mmittas. 



^ Jaina-Sutras, Part I, Introd., p. xii. 
* Hoernle's Appendix I, pp. 4-lL 
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(e) A isit of Mahavira to Savattlii, accompanied by 
his chief disciple Indabhui and by Anainda, Savvanubhtii 
and Sunakkhatta among his other disciples. 

(/) Gosala’s conversation with Anaiiida n^hom he tried 
to convince by a story of some merchants and a fierce 
serpent in an ant-hill, that he possessed magic powers of 
destruction which the latter must bew'are of. 

(ff) His interview with Mahavira near Kotthaga-ceiya 
and concealment of his former relations with the latter 
bv means of his theory of re-auimation. 

(h) Mahavira’s denunciatioti of Gosala who acted 
like a thief in pretending himself to be a Jina. 

(i) Destruction by Gosala’s magic power of two dis- 
ciples of Alahavlra, — Savvitnubhui and Sunakkhatta who 
censured Gosala for his improper Ijehaviour towards his 
former teacher. 

(/) Magic duel fought between Gosala and Mahavira, 
which resulted in the defeat and discomfiture of the 
former. 

(k) Advantage taken by the Niggaiitha ascetics under 
Mahavira’s instruction of this mental state of Gosala, and 
conversion of many AJiviyas to the Jaina faith. 

{/) Gosala’s shameless words and actions in the deli- 
rium of fever, e.g., holding a mango in his hand, drinking, 
singing, dancing, improperly soliciting the potter-woman 
Halahala, and sprinkling himself wdth the cool muddy 
water from a potter’s vessel. 

(ni) Question of Ayaihpula, an Ajiviya layman, as to 
the nature of the Ilallct insect, and Gosala’s foolish reply 
(made after the attendant theras had taken away the mango 
which he w^as holding in his hand): “This Avhich you see 
is not a mango, but merely the skin of a mango ; you want 
to know w-hat the insect is like; it is like the root 

of the bamboo, play the lute, brother, play the lute!” 
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(«) De\M.'lopnieiit of a few new doctnnes of the 
Ajlviyas from Gosala’s personal acts and from events at 
or about the time of his death, 

(i) the doctrine of Eight Finalities (attha cara- 
maim) ; the last drink, the last song, the last dance, the 
last solicitation, the last tornado, the last sprinkling 
elephant,* the last fight with big stones as missiles, and 
the last Titthaukara who is Mah.khalii)utta himself 

(ii) the doctrine of Four Drinkables and Four 
substitutes (cattari panagaim ; cattari apanagaim ) '* : the 
former include what is excreted bv the cow, what has been 
soiled by the hand {e.g., the water in a potter’s vessel), 
what is heated by the sun, and what drops from a rock; 
and the latter include — 

(1) Holding a dish or a bottle or a pot or a jar which 
is cool or wet with water, instead of drinking 
from it ; 

(2) squeezing or pressing with one’s mouth a mango 
or a hog-plum or a jujube fruit or a tinduka 
fruit Avhen it is tender or uncooked, instead of 
drinking of its juice ; 

(3) squeezing or pressing with one’s mouth kalaya 
or mudya or mmu or simbcdi beans when these 
are tender or uncooked, instead of drinking of 
their juice; and 

(1) ‘ the— pure — drink’ consisting in eating pure 

food for six months, lying successively, for two 

* Seyaiiaga = Sk. Secanaka, the Sprinkler. In the Nirayavaliya Stilta (Warren’B 
ed. 17) it is related that this elephant used to carry the royal ladies of Cauipa to 
their bath and sport in the Ganges. See Hoexuile’s Appentlix 1, p. 7, f. n. 

- Hoeriile rightly points out that the first four items refer to the last personal 
acts of Gosahi, and that of tlie remaining four items the first three refer to events 
which happened at or about the time of Oosala’s death. Appendix I. p. 7, F. n. 

The commentary explains by jalavisesa vralayogyah, /.c,, kinds of 

water that are fit to be drunk by the ascetics ; and aimmHjTiim by “ panaka-sadrmni 
sitalatyeiia dahOpawama-hetava,” he., objects that resemble water, because, on a(‘COunt 
their coolness, they serve to assuage internal heat. Appendix I, p. S, f. n. 
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raonths at a time, on the bare earth, on wooden 
planks and on dai’bha grass. 

(o) Gosilla’s prophecy that MahatTra, struck by his 
magic power, would die of typhoid fever in six months, 
and Mahavira’s counter prophecies that the former having 
been hit by his magic povA’er, would die of the same fever 
in seven days, while he himself, although attacked with 
the same nialadv would live for sixteen vears longer the 
life of a Jina. 

(p) Gosala’s repentance and confession of shame, and 
declaration that Ylahavira was the true Jina while he 
himself was Gosala, the son of Mankhali, a wicked man, 
whose body deserved to be dragged, after his death, by a 
rope for people to spit at, and buried with every mark of 
dishonour.^ 

(q) His death in the premises of Halahala’s potter- 
shop and a public burial of his body with all honour, 
according to his original instructions. 

(>') Synchronism of his death with the war between 
Kuniya and Cejaga. 

(s) His rebirth as a T)eva in the A(^cmfn world (Accue 
Kappe), being the reward, as some o| the Jainas believe, 
of his repentance and self-confession, followed by a long 
series of rebirths and redeaths, the first of which is repre- 
sented by King Mabapauma of Punfia, at the foot of the 
Vifljha mountains. 

(/) Persecution of the Niggantha Samanas by King 
Mabapauma at the instigation of the Ajiviyas whose royal 
patron he was, and destruction of the wicked king by the 
magic potency of the Jaina saint named Sumaihgala. 

(w) Blind worship of Maiikhaliputta Gosala whom 
his Ajiviya followers honoured as the last Titthaukai'a. 


^ Heart of JaiBisiOj p. 60^ tVn. 
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Those who are inclined to accept the Bhagavati 
account of Gosala’s last days as true in the literal sense, 
may find their views beautifully expressed in Mrs. 
Stevenson’s “ Heart of Jainism ” (p. 60), where she makes 
the following observation ; “ Now he (i.e., Gosala) 

brought forward another doctrine, that of re-animation, 
by which he explained to Mahavira that the old Gosala 
who had been a disciple of his was dead, and that he 
who now animated the body of Gosala was quite another 
person ; this theory, however, deceived nobody and 
Gosala, discredited in the eyes of the townspeople, fell 
lower and lower, and at last died as a fool dieth.” 

I have been at pains to place before the reader almost 
all the main facts to be gathered from the Bhagavati 
account of Gosala’s last days, and that with the single 
object of enabling him to judge for himself how brittle 
and insufficient are the materials with which a systematic 
history of the post-Makkhali period of the Ajlviya religion 
is to be built. And any intelligent student of history, 
1 am confident, can easily perceive that many real 
facts about the Ajiviyas lie buried under the debris of 
myth and sectarian misrepresentation. He may miss all 
other points, but notjone, which, I believe, is the Jaina 
motive to make Gosala who is the greatest Ajlviya teacher 
to appear as a mischievous mad man to posterity, to 
whom he bequeathed the richest treasures of his wisdom 
and erudition, and, above all, an invigorating message 
of hope through his theory of re-animation. I leave it to 
the future historian of the Ajiviyas to decide how far he 
had merited such inhospitable and impolite treatment in 
the hands of the Jaina author of the Bhagavati Sutra. 
But I cannot help making one or two observations in 
passing. 

First, it does not surely speak well either of the Jaina 
author or of the Jaina order whose glory and powers the 
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former is SO anxious to bring out in his account, that he 
has recorded without any apology the conduct of the 
Niggantha Samaiias who had taken advantage of and 
doirbly increased the mental worides and discomfiture of 
Gosala by going to discuss with him some serious pro- 
blems of Jaina religion and theology, and that at the 
opportune suggestion from Mahavira himself. HoweTer, 
in spite of his deliberate attempt to make the best use 
of Gosala’s words and actions in the delirium of fexer, 
without a word of sympathy for the agony under which 
he suffered, he has not been able to conceal a few’ out- 
standing facts of the latter’s life. He has mentioned, 
for instance, that the question which Ajaiiipula, an 
Ajiviya layman, put to his dying master was about the 
nature of the Halla insect, just in the same way that 
he has related that the two ascetics, Mahavira and Gosala, 
had separated in Siddhatthagama on account of a doc- 
trinal dift'erence wdiich arose between them in connexion 
with the latter’s theory of re-animation. These twm points, 
maiTdng out as they do the beginning and close of his philo- 
sophic career, go only to indicate that he w’as a naturalist, 
one wTiose life W'as spent in the study of plants and all 
other forms of life, and in finding out scientific explana- 
tions for their peculiar characteristics, habits, experiences 
and destinies. 

Secondly, I do not clearly see as to wTiat spiritual 
advantage the Jaina author has sought to gain by des- 
cribing Gosala’s fever as the dire consequence of a magic 
diud he had so foolishly fought with Mahavira, though 
not unaware of the fact that a Jaina himself was inclined 
to attribute the typhoid fever from which Mahavira 
himself suffered shortly afterwards to a similar cause.* 


1 Hoernle*s Appendix, I, p. ,10 : “Soon after his arrival at the Salakotttmga 
Ceiya near the town of Midhiyagaina, Mahiivira got a severe attack of bilious fever^ 
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I cannot, indeed, suggest any other plausible explanation 
for some of the later accounts, whether Jaina or Buddhis- 
tic, which seek to claim the superiority of Mahavira 
or of the Buddha, as a teacher, by his superior and over- 
whelming magical powers of destruction, than that in 
the absence of the master, the spirit of his teaching was 
entirely lost sight of by those of his followers who courted 
only popularity of their faith among superstitious people 
at large. 

It seems true that the visit of Mahavira to Savatthi 
with his disciples who resembled in many respects 
the Ajiviyas but who were more exalted withal in 
social position and more refined in manners, and whose 
doctrines were more rational and articulate than, 
although similar in many points to, the Ajiviya, proved 
fatal to the reputation of the AJiviya leader and checked 
further progress of the Ajiviya creed in the ancient 
city of Savatthi which is so famous also in the history 
of Buddhism. It may be a fact that some of the 
Ajiviyas were won over to the new faith of the Jainas 
which Avas rapidly spreading its net over the Mid-Land 
like a spider at the cost of the mother creed. But aavxs 
the victory only one-sided, I Avould ask, or did Mahavira 
gain some only to lose others, despite the fact that he 
gained far more than lost ? What does the Jaina author 
mean when he relates that Mahavira’s disciples, Savvhnu- 
bhui and Sinjakkliatta, Avere killed by Gosala’s magical 
poAvers of destruction ? I am of opinion that both 
Savvauubhui and Sunakkhatta Avere converted to the 
Ajivika faith. As to Suiralckhatta in particular there 
are tAVO versions of an important Buddhist discourse*, 
characterised as “horror-striking” (lomaliaihsa),‘ in both 

and all the people of the town thought that Goaala’a prophecy was going to be luUilled 
This greatly troubled the niiud of one of Malulvira’s disci plt^s, culled Slim,” 

^ Tho disetmrse is embodied in the Mahasihaimtia Suita, Majjhitna, 1, pp. 08-8:1, 
and in the Lomahmiisu-Jataka {No» 94). 
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of which he is introduced as a Licchavi prince who 
severed his connexion with the Buddhist order, and in 
both the versions the Buddha sets up an enquiry into 
the tenets of Ajivika religion, which is a circumstantial 
evidence proving that Sunakkhatta had something to do 
and was in some way connected with the Ajivikas at some 
later period of his life. All the stories about him, 
whether older or later, emphasize certain facts about his 
religious views and outlook which manifestly show that 
he was just the sort of man who attached greater 
spiritual value to outward asceticism than to the moral 
behaviour of a recluse, and whose standard of judgment 
of a teacher’s greatness consisted in mystical faculties 
and magic rather than in self-culture and rationality. 
He had joined the Buddhist Order apparently in the 
hope of finding in the great Buddha and his religion of 
the Middle Path all that he wanted to get, and when 
disappointed, he left it to join with a Korakhattiya in 
repudiating the Buddha in public as a theorist without 
higher intellectual perception and superhuman faculties.’ 
According to Garuda Gosvamin’s Amavatura, he next 
attached himself to a Jaina recluse named Kalai’a- 
matthuka, and again returned to the Buddha only to 
ffo back aa:ain to a self-conceited Jaina named Patika- 
putta. It was while the Buddha was staying in the 
Patikarama, near Vesali, that he gave his famous ‘ horror- 
striking’ discourse by dwelling on the religious views of 
Supakkhatta which were consonant witlr the Ajivika 


^ N’atfclii SainauHSsa Gotainassa uttariiriainissajidhainmo alaHiariyafitinadassana- 
viHCso, takkapari yahatnm samano Gotamo clhamiiiaiH deseti. ” The Loiuahau’isa Jataka 
relates that Sunakkhafcfca reverted to a lay life through the inMuenee of Kora the 
Ksatriya about the time when this latter had been reborn as the offspring of 
Kalakahjaka Aaura, The MahasThanacla Siitta does not mention Kora Kbattiyn. 
The story of Smnikkhatta in the Singhalese Amavatura seems to liavc been based 
upon the Patika-Sntta of the Digha Nikilya, Voh 111. The older version of the 
story is to he discussed in Part II, Ohiip. T. 
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faith and discipline. The Mahilslhanfida Sutta, which 
lays the scene in a forest-grove, in the Avesterii siihurl) of 
Vesali, embodies a more detailed analysis and elaborate 
discussion of the principles and practices of the Ajivikas, 
and this older account in the Majjhiina confirms, as will 
he shown anon, the Jaina account in the Bhagavatl in 
many important phases of Ajivikism as it developed after 
the Nirvana of G-osala. Thus Avith the aid of contem- 
porary and subsequent accounts from the Buddhists I 
can suggest that the true meaning of the Jaina state- 
ment about the destruction of Sunakkhattal by Gosala’s 
magical powers is that ho passed many a time from one 
order to another, and that the last order which he joined 
and the last faith in winch he died was the Ajiviya. 

Next as to IMahilvira’s prophecy that (losala having 
been hit by his magic power must die of liilious (typhoid) 
fever in seven days, I dou1)t if it can be viewed as sober 
history. This prophecy of his is in conflict with his 
.statement that eight new practices of the Ajiviyas 
emerged from Gosala’s personal acts. Considering that 
the first seven practices— r-drin king what is excreted by 
the coAV, what has been soiled ])y the hand, etc., are 
traceable in his 'acts in the delirium of fever, a presump- 
tion is apt to arise that tlie eighth practice, called 
the Pu.re Drink, also arose from his personal example, 
and as we know, to practise this hard penance of suicidal 
starvation, the Ajiviyas had to lie down for six months, 
lying successively for two months at a time on the bare 
earth, on wooden planks and on clarM/a grass. If the 
Ajiviyas observed this practice in blind imitation of 
their roaster, as I believe they did, Mahavira’s prophecy 
can be reconciled with his statement about Gosala’s 


^ The siovy of Siiiiakkhatta iu the Dhaiiiniapada coinnientary iiBci iho AmiXvatura 
goes on to relate that liis dead body was dragged by a rope to tijc chaniel field 
(auiaka-susana). 
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death only by the supposition that he did not actually 
die in seven days, but survived the attack of fever for 
a period of six months, during which he pi’actised the 
penance of Pure Drink in the manner above described, 
and attained after his death to the immutable world 
(Accue Kappe). 

The new Ajivij a doctrine of eight finalities preserves 
the memory of a war between Kuniya and Cedaga, and 
these reminiscences, combined with Mahavira’s second 
prophecy that Gosala would predecease him by sixteen 
years, can serve to furnish a clue to the date of Gosala’s 
death, being synchronous with some natural and political 
events such as tornado and war, which left its influence 
on Ajiviya religion. An account of this war is em- 
bodied in the Nirayavaliya suttab but it Avould be an 
unpardonable digression here to discuss the complicated 
question of date. It can nevertheless be imagined that 
the strange coincidence of Gosala’s death with tornado 
and war made such a deep impression on the Ajiviyas as 
to lead them to associate these events in their memory, 
to look upon them as the Avork of some mysterious 
spiritual agencies and turn their coincidence into a 
doctrine: the last drink, the last song, the last dance, 
the last solicitation, the last tornado, the last sprinkling 
elephant, the last fight Avith big stones as missiles, and 
the last titthankara who is Maiikhaliputta himself.'^ 

According to the Bhagavati account Savatthi Avas the 
main centre of the Ajiviya activity during the leadership 
of Gosala and subsequently, and this is confirmed by a 
feAv passages of the Vinaya Pitaka pointing to Savatthi 
as the place where a naked ascetic aaus invarial)ly 


^ WaiTen’s edition, p. 17, foil, 

- Bhagavati, XY. 1. 1254: carime paiie, caiiine earime uatte, carmie 

{imjalikainnie, carime pokkhalassa samvattae mahaiuehe, carime seyanae gHmclhahaithi, 
cari me nuiluXsilakaiutae . . , carime ti tthamkare. 
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siderecl to be an Ajlvika. Professor I). R. Bhandarlcar 
draws attention' to an interesting episode in the Maha- 
vagga recording two instances, where a maid in the service 
of lady Visakha mistook the Buddhist bhikkhus for the 
Ajivikas when she saw them ‘’with their robes thrown off, 
letting themselves be rained down upon”'^ and the second 
time, when the bikkhus entered, into their respective 
chambers, taking off their robes after cooling their limbs 
and being refreshed in body.'" The Ajiviya lay-disciples 
mentioned in the Uvilsagadasao, the Bhagavatl sfltra 
and in the Dhammapada commentary were all either 
citizens of Savatthi or residents of some outlying districts 
and suburbs of Silvatthi, and thev ai'e classed as rich 
potters and bankers as will appear from the following 
list : — 

(1) Ivnndakolh'a, resident of Saliassambavana near 
Kampillapura in the dominion of King Jiya- 
sattii, Pasenadi Kosala. He married ladv 
Pusii and is said to have possessed “ a treasure 
of six kror measures of gold deposited in a safe 
place, a capital of six ki’or measures of gold, 
put out on interest, a well-stocked estate of the 
value of six kror measures of gold and six 
herds, each herd consisting of ten thousand 
heads of cattle.”' He had a seal inscribed with 
his name (nama-mudda) and is addressed as the 
lay-disciple of the Saraana and beloved of the 
gods.'"’ Subsequently he is said to have become 
a Jaina. 

(2) Saddalaputta, a rich potter of Polasapura, a 
town near Saliassambavana in the dominion of 

’ tiid. All!.., 1912, Vol. Xlil, p. 2S8. 

“ Mnliaviipign., VIU, 15. Vitiaya TcxIb, B. B, B., Burt TI, j». 217. 

Vni, .15,4. Vinara TiaxIb, op, cit, p, 218. 

‘ Hoeniio’w edition nnd truTislation of tho tTvlIsaga Danrio, T), Idin 

■’ VI, 150 • “ Hniii hho Kiincjakolivu .saTnatBnab«aya,,,(I(jvunuppi\ fi/’ 
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King Jiyasattii. He mamecl Aggimitta and vied 
with Kundakoliya in opulence.’ He ran 500 
potteries where a large number of employees 
received food in lieu of wages, day by day, 
prepared a large number of bowls, pots, pans, 
pitchers and jars of six different sizes," and 
used to carry on a trade on the king’s high- 
road with that large number of bowls and jars 
of various sizes.” He, too, is said to have become 
a Jaina later on. 

(3) Halahala, a potter-woman in whose premises in 
Savatthi Mankhaliputta found shelter and lived 
and died. 

(4) Ayampula, a citizen of Savatthi. 

(5) Migara,* a banker of Savatthi, who possessed 

40 Kror measures of gold (cattalisakotiyo 
mahasetthi). His son Punnavaddhana married 
the Buddhist lady Visakha, daughter of 
Hhanaujaya, a banker of Magadha, naturalised 
subsequently in Kosala. The banker Migara 
got rid of his Ajivika creed and embraced 
the Buddhist faith through the instrumentality 
of his daughter-in-law. Hence the standing 
epithet Migaramata, the mother of Migara, 
applied to the name of Visakha. 

There are a few Buddhist discourses which bear out 
the fact that the Ajivika propaganda work was not confined 
to Kosala, but ranged over a wider area extending as far 
west as Avanti, and as far east as the frontier district of 
Bengal (Vangantajanapada). Por instance, in a passage 
of the Majjhima Nikaya, a Brahman wanderer tells the 
Buddha that Ahga and Magadha were seething with 

iWii, VII. 182. 

*■3 UYSsaga Dusao, VII. 183. 

* phammapada Cominentaryj p. 3S-1, foil, 
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speculative ferment stirred up by the six titthaukaras of 
wliom Makkliali (fosilla was one ’ ; and in aaiother ]);is.sage 
Sarip lit ta informs Moggallana that he met an Ajivika named 
Panduputta, the sou of a coach-repairer, ru'ar llaja,galia.“ 
The story of Upaka, of which there are several versions 
in the Huddhist literature, •' relates that the Buddha liad 
met the Ajivika en route to Benares from Gaya, shortly 
after his enlightenment. According to a latej- version of 
the same story in the Suttanipata-commentary, Upaka 
having parted company with the Buddha proceeded as 
far east as the frontier district of Bengal A\liere he was 
entertained liy a fowler with meat broth. He fell in love 
with Cctpa, the fowler’s daughter, and when their love 
affair was disclosed she was given him in marriage. He 
became sick of household life after Capa had given birth 
to a son and Avent back to the Buddlia wliom he came 
to look upon as anunia-Jinct, the peerless Alaster. The 
District where he had so long lived as householder was 
situated outside the Middle Country, as may he inferred 
from the expression that “he proceeded towards the 
Majjhimadesa.”* Thus, the Buddhist evidences can he 
brought to bear upon the Bhagavati account wliicli speaks 
of Rayagiha, Uddaiglapura, Cam pa, Vaiiarasi, Alabhiya, 
Vesali and Savatthi as tlie several successive centres of 
the Ajiviya activity. 

A mimlier of Gosala’s disciples survived him and 
amongst them may be included the Disilearas, and 
Sunakkhatta and others. The Disacaras formed a group 
of six wandering mendicants before their conversion to 
the Ajiviya religion, and they are named Sana, Kalanda, 

"!:ijj!iuna-NikiXya, II, p. 2. 

•' Ihlil, I, pp. 

^ Ihid, 1, p. 170, foil.; TliorigtlthS ; ParamattlHujotika, IT, 7, pp, 258-260. 

Parsuuatthajotika, 1 1, Yol. I, p. 260 ; Majjlnma desiiblumukho pakktuni. The 
])<»uii(Iarii‘s ol iho MitUlle Country are aiacuBsed by Prof. Biiandarkar witli Iiis 
eiiaraei eriist ie thorouglmess in his Carmichael LecturcB, Lee. II, p. 42, foil, 
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Eaniyara, Attheda, Agg'ivesayana, and Ajjana Gomayu- 
pittta.* Of them the last, i.e., Ajjana Gomayuputta 
seems to haye been the same person as the Ajivika whom 
the Buddhist Thera Sariputta met outside Rajagaha, and 
who is named Pamlujiutta puranayanakaraputta in the 
Majjhima (I. p. 31)— Pandu’s son, i.e., Ajjuna, the son 
of a repairer of old carts, d’he Disacaras met Gosala 
in the 24th year of his mendicancy. The Bhagavati 
account keeps us in the dark as to who they were hefoi’e 
their inteiwiew with Gosala, It represents them as if 
they had belonged to a separate school of thought and 
religious- order, the past traditions (piivyas) whereof they 
collected and arranged into a canon consisting of eight 
Mahanimittas and two Maggas, which ultimately became 
the sacred literature of the Ajlviyas.^ The account goes 
so far as to indicate that this literature sprang out of the 
extracts made by the Disacaras according to their own 
ideas from the Purvas, and that Gosala deriyed the six 
characteristic features of the organic world therefrom. 

It seems prinid facie impossible that the six wanderers 
should haye paid a visit to Gosala with a literature of 
their own and that this literature should have been 
accepted by Gosala and his disciples as canonical. The 
better interpretation would seem to be that the disciples 
of Gosala who survived him assembled to collect and 
systematise the teachings of their master and the tradi- 
tions of their order after Gosala’s death, and probably 
they formed a council of six for the purpose, a procedUi*e 
followed later in principle by the Jainas and Buddhists 
after the death of their masters. 

The Bhagavati Sutra does not explain what its 
author understood by the Pavvas wherein the eight 

^ Some texif? read tho names as S^na, Kauanida, Kaniyara, Accln'da, A<ygivesayana 
and Ajjnya Gomayuputta. 

® Rockiiiirs Life of the Buddha, Appendix 11, p. 249. 

6 y, 
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Mahanimittas were contained, nor does it state what his 
idea was of the contents of the Ajiviya canon. The 
commentator says that the Maggas consisted of two 
treatises on music: gitaniarga-nrityamarga-laksanam, 
which is hardly correct. 

It appears from the Bhadrahalm inscription at i^ravana 
Belgola ^ that the eight Mahanimittas formed part of the 
original Jaina canon, althougli no trace of them, as 
noticed by Prof. Leumann, can be found in the existing 
one.^ 

There seems to be much truth in Leumann ’s surmise; 
at any rate, the traditional connexion of the Mahanimittas 
and Maggas with thePuvvas can be rendered clear by the 
history of the Jaina canon. According to the Jaina 
tradition, whether ^vetambara or Digam bara, “besides 
the Ahgas, there existed other and prol)ably older works, 
called Puvvas, of wliich there were originally fourteen.”* 
The Svetambara tradition says that the fourteen PUrms 
were incorporated in the twelfth Anga, ihe Dfisfimda, 
which was lost in the 10th century after Mahilvlra’s 
death. This tradition is in conflict with the Jaina inter- 
pretation of the word Puvv a, according to which Mahavira 
himself taught the Puvvas to his disciples called the 
Ganadharas and the latter composed afterwards the Augas. 
That there is some truth in this traditional interpretation 
none can deny.^ The substance of Prof. Jacobi’s views 
on this point is that the fourteen Puvvas or oldest sacred 
books of the Jainas were superseded by a new canon, for 
the very name Puvva means “ former,” i.e., the earlier 
composition. The most natural interpretation of the 
tradition that the Augas and th(‘. Puvvas existed side by 

* Bhadra BShu and Sravana Bolgoja by Lo-wis Rice, Iml. Ant., Vol. Ill, i>. 153. 
Aetfibgamahanimittatn^attharngantlia Mahanimittatft of tlio Blmgavafi Sutra. 

^ Rockhiirs Life of the Buddha, Appendix If, p. 249, f. n. 1. 

® Jacobi’s Jaina-sutraa, Fart 1, Introd., p. xlir. 

■* Weber, Indisohe Studien, xvi, p. 353. 
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side up till the council of Pah^liputra, which was held in 
the 4th century B.C., is that the first eleven Angas did 
not derive their authority from the Puvvas, and were in 
a sense later innovations. 

As to the tradition that the 14 Purms were incorpo- 
rated in the Twelfth Anga, the Dnstivada, Prof. Jacobi 
justifies it by the contents of the Anga itself. The 
Pl'istivada, as its name implies, dealt chiefly with the 
di'istis or philosophical views of the Jainas and other 
schools. “ It may be thence inferred that the pw'vas 
related controversies held between Mahavira and rival 
teachers. The title which is added to the name 

of each purm, seems to afifirm this view.” The Jaina 
scholars headed by Jacobi, Weber and others tend to hold 
that the represented the older Jaina doctrines in 

their traditional form which were later abridged, systema- 
tized and partly superseded by the Angas. ^ 

The saiiie process of abridgement, systematisation, 
and partial supplementation seems to have taken place 
in the growth of the Ajivika canon. The eight Maha- 
nimittas did not surely exhaust the puvvas when it is ex- 
pressly stated that they were only contained in them, and 
consisted of extracts made thereof by the Disacaras accord- 
ing to their own ideas. Some idea of the contents of 
the Mahanimittas can be formed from the Bhadrabahu 
inscription referred to above and quoted below 

“ Bhadrabahu-svamina TJjjayinyam astanga-mahani- 
mitta-tatvajnena traikalya-darsina nimittena dvadasa sam- 
vatasara-kala vaisamyam upalabhya.” 

The extract may be rendered as follows 
“ By Bhadrabahu-svamin, who possesses the knowledge 
of the Eight Mahanimittas, the seer of the past, present 
and future, was foretold by the study of signs a dire 

* Hoernle's Introduction to his translation of the ITvasaga Das»o, p. x. Se© 
other references mentioned by him in a footnote. 
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calamity in Ujjayini, lasting for a period of twelve years. 
It Is clear from this that the Eight Mahaiiimittas con- 
sisted chielly of astrological and astronomical works. It 
is doubtful if the Maggas were treatises on music, as (he 
Jaina commentator suggests. These dealt perhaps with 
the rules of the Ajlviya community. It is no wonder 
that these were later additions to the Ajivika canon, 
although it is difficult to say when exactly these additions 
were made. The puvvas from which the abstracts on 
astrological and astronomical matters were derived con- 
tained perhaps, lilce the Pumas of tlie Jainas, the philo- 
sophical views and controversies besides the rules of the 
Ajlviya order. The separation of the Mahanimittas from 
the general body of Ajlviya tradition was coeval jirobabh^ 
with a change whioli came about in the life of the Ajlviyas 
after their master’s death. The change is nothing else, 
as will be pointed out hereafter, than that tlie Ajlviyas 
departing from the line of strict religious discipline and 
purpose of their Masters inclined more and more to make, 
astrology and divination their profession. 

The literary traditions of the Ajlviyas, like those of 
many other schools of thought, have heen lost pindiaps for 
ever, and no one kiioAvs adhere to seek for them or what 
fruitful results tliey will yield when discovered. At the 
present state of our knowledge, I can only say that the 
Ajlviyas, like the Jainas and the Buddhists, had a 
literature of their oavu, and it is painful to think that 
it should have been irrevocably lost. From the evidence 
of the Bhadrabahu inscription of SraA'aua Belgolil the 
historian is tempted to believe that it is not. lost absolutely, 
but tliat it has survived in some form or other in the 
existing literature of the dainas, the Buddliists and the 
Brahmans, and chiefly in that of the Jainas. 

A few stereotyped fragments that have survived in 
the Jaina and Buddhist literatures seem to preserve 
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cortain turns o£ expressions which, meagre though they 
are, bear evidence to the fact that the Ajlvikas had 
developed a literary medium or vehicle of expression and 
scientific nomenclature of their own, closely allied to 
the Dialect bn one side, and to Ardhamagadhi on the 
other, distant from Pali and still more distant from 
Sanskrit. It is difficult, as in the case of Ardha- 
magadhi and Pali, to point out any local dialect on 
which the Ajlvika language was based. Considering 
that Savatthi was the main centre of their religious 
propaganda during the leadership of Gosala and subse- 
quently, one may be tempted to hold that it was derived 
mainly from the dialect of Kosala, while its scientific 
nomenclature was partly coined and partly derived from 
the Brahmanical literature then extant. But the objec- 
tion will arise that if their language was of a local 
origin, how could it be spoken and well understood over 
the whole of the Middle Country, or why should it be 
different, however slightly, from Ardhamagadhi and Pali, 
although Savatthi was as much the centre of the Ajlvikas 
as that of the Jainas and Buddhists? I am far from 
saying that their language was entirely free from all 
local influences, but I must say that in the study of the 
growth of literary languages in the sixth century B.C., 
no less than in that of the rise of -different political 
powers and religious orders, the historian and the 
philologist will do well to bear in mind that the tribal, 
caste and communal factors were far more potent and 
operative than local. To take an illustration : supposing 
that the languages of the Ajlvika canon and Buddhist 
Pitaka had developed side by side in Kosala, where the 
local influences were theoretically the same, the 
differences between them in matters of phonetics, syntax 
and affinity with Sanskrit can be best accounted for 
not so much by a grand theory of provincial peculiarities 
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as by that of tribal, easte and communal differentiations, 
conscious or unconscious. The communal differentiation 
is c^niscious, while the tribal and caste differentiations 
are generally unconscious, and conscious only where a 
member of a tril)e or caste makes himself conspicuous 
to his fellows by his imitation of tlic diction and accent 
of some other tribe or caste. The tribal or race influence 
is partly local in so far as a place is inhal)ited by a tribe 
or a race. Proceeding on these liniss, the greater 
refinement of Pali and its clo^u’ affinity with Sanskrit 
can be explained by the fact that it had originated with 
a highly cultured member of an aristocratic clan, and 
was adapted to the languages of the nobility and learned 
Brahmans, while the Ajivika language liaving originated 
with a person of lower social position, and having been 
adapted to the dialects of the Vais'yas, e.y., the bankers, 
the potters and the coach-ljuilders, naturally lacked gram- 
matical precision, the purity of diction, and refinement 
in tone Tliis is confirmed by the fact that wdierever 
in the Nikayas we come across homely dialogues and 
folk-tales, similes and maxims, it is found that the 
language difl'ers invariably from the standard Pfdi of 
the Buddhist Theras and Theris, and approximates more 
or less to the Dialect, i.e., to the language of the 
Middle Country with its local, tribal and caste variations. 
A fuller discussion of this intricate linguistic problem 
is reserved for Part II. Here I must remain content 
with citing a few instances in order to illustrate the 
nature of the Ajivika language under notice. 

1. {a) The doctrine of Gosala is reproduced in 

Ax’dhamagadhi : 

“ Go.Sfllas.sa Mahkhaliputta.ssa dhfimmapan- 
^ patti : n’atthi utthape i va kamme i va, bale i 

va virie i va purisaparakkamc i va — niyaya 
sabbabhava” (Uvasaga Dasao, VI, 166). 
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(A) The same is reproduced in Piili ; 

“ N’atthi attakare n’atthi parakare n’atthi 
purisakare, n’atthi halam n’atthi viriyam 
n’atthi purisa-thamo n’atthi purisa- 
parakkanio. Sabbe satta sabbe paM 
sabbe bhuta sabbe jiva avasa abala 
aviriya niyati-sangati-blnlva-parinata ” 
(Digha., I, p. 63). 

(c) The same abridged and more adapted to Pali 
reads : 

“ N’atthi balam n’atthi viriyan n’atthi 
purisatthamo n’atthi purisaparakkamo, 

sabbe satta abala aviriya niyati- 

sangati-bhava parinata (Majjhima, I, p. 

407 ). 

2. (rt) Caurdsiti mahakappasayasahassaim, satta- 
divve, satta samjuhe, satta samjigabbhe, 
satta pauttaparihare, panca kammanisaya- 
sahassaiih satthim ca sahassani cha ca 
satinniya kammamse annpuTvepam kha- 
vaitta tau paccha sijjhanti bujjhanti j^^va 
antam karenti ”) (Bhagavatl, XV. l.j. 

{b) “ Cuddasa kho pan’ imani yoni-pamukha-sata- 
sahassani satthih ca satani cha ca satani, 
panca ca kammani tini ca kammani kamme 

ca addha-kamme ca, dvatthi-patipada 

satta saMigabbha satta asannigabbha, 
satta niganthigabbha, satta deva satta 
manusa, satta pesaca,'^ ....... satta 

supina, satta supina-satani, culltoti 


* In some edition the text reads : sijjhanti bujjhanti muccaihti parinivvaimti 
aabi a dukkhanani amtam karimsu karimti va kaiisaamfci va. The phrase java 
amtara karenti frequently occurs in the Bhagavatl, XY. 1. 

*- The variant is pisaca. This reading is adopted by the commentator. 
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malia-kappuiio ‘ satasaliassarii Taiii bale 
ca pandite ca sandbavitva samsaritva 
dukldiass’ antarii karissaiiti” (Diglia, 
I, p. 54). 

3. (a) “ Se-jje ime gam’-agara jaTa sarniivesesu 

Ajlviya l)liava]iti, taiu jaba : dn-gliara tita- 
riya fci-gliarantai'iya satta-g]ian\iitariya up- 
palaventiya ghara-sainudaiiiya vijjnyftn- 
tariya uttiya-srtniana ” (Aiipapiltika Sutra, 
Sec. 120). 

{b) “ Acelaka inuttlteara liatthbpalekbana na 
ebibhadaiitika na tittbabbadantika na 
abhibataiii na riddissakataiii iia niman- 

tanarii sadiyanti, Te ekagarika 

^va lionti ekalopika, dvagavika va bonti 
dvalopika, sattbgarika va bonti sattalo- 

pika ” ^^Majjbiina, I, p. 23S). 

The reader may notice that in the instances cited above 
the language is not that of the Ajivikas, certain views 
and rules of theirs being reproduced in highly crystallised 
and distorted forms by the Jainas and Buddhists in 
their own languages, i.e., in Ardbainagadhi and Pali res- 
pectively. In so doing, they have retained just a few 
turns of expressions and grammatical forms which appear 
to stand nearer to Ardhamagadhi or Jainn Puikrit. li’or 
instance, in the Jaina extract 1(a), the nominative singu- 
lars, whether masculine or neuter, have for their case- 
ending (?, while in Pali declension the case-ending in 
similar cases is o for masculine stems and (tm for neutf-r. 

The Jaina extract reads ; “ n ’ atthi utthanc i va 

purisaparakkaine i vfi.” The Buddhist (extract from ibe 
Digha, catalogued as l(ft), contains similar grammaiical 
forms in “n’ atthi atta-kfire n’atthi para-kare n’atthi 

* The readiBic Mahakappuiio is accepted in the coujineiifary. 
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purisakare,” while these expressions ' are altogether 
omitted in the extract from the Majjhima, marked 1(c) j 
where the Ajlvika language is more adapted to Pali. 
The contrast in view can at once be brought out by com- 
parison of l(ffl) and 1(c). 

1(a) : n’atthi bale i va vlriye i va purisa-parak- 
kame i va. 

1(c): n’atthi balam n’atthi viriyam n’atthi purisa- 
thamo n’atthi purisa-parakkamo. 

It may be inferred from this that the Ajivikas did not 
draw any distinction in their declension between masculine 
and neuter stems ending in a, in so far as the nominative 
singular is concerned. Mcihalmppimo occurs in 2(6) as 
a genitive singular of maluiliappa, whereas the genitive 
plural malmhappmiam would have fitted more the context, 
if the language had been Pali. Moreover, the genitive 
singular of maliakappa is always maMMppasm in 
Pali. 

The extract 2(6) also contains an Ajlvika word supina, 
the meaning of which is confounded by the Buddhist 
commentator with that of the Pali word supina-. “Satta 
supina, satta supina-satani.” Professor Ehys Davids 
following the authority of Buddhaghosa’s commentary, 
renders these expressions by “ seven principal and seven 
hundred minor sorts of dreams.”^ Supnna stands in Pali 
for dream, Buddhaghosa naturally explains it : “ supi- 
n^ti mahasuplna, supinasatanlti khuddaka supina-satani.”® 
but as a matter of fact, the word is Ajlvika and denotes 
bird, like its analogous forms auvina in Ardhamagadhi, 
supanna or suvapnu in Pali and suparna in Sanskrit. 
These forms — supina, suvina, supanna, and s^i-parna, when 
put side by side, can well indicate the relative position of 
the Ajlvika language, Ardhamagadhi, Pali and Sanskrit. 

1 Dial, B. II, p, lf2. 

® Snmaftgala-tilasipl, I, p. 164. 

7 
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The Buddhist story of tlpalca preserves an Ajivika 
expression “ hiiveyya phvuso with its variants “ hupeyya 
phvuso/’^ “ hupeyya avuso,”® which is Sanskritised in the 
Lalita Vistara as “tad bhavisyasi Gautama, and may 
he rendered “ perhaps it may be so, my good friend !”^ 
Hmeyya or Impeyya. which is an optative form of the 
verbal root \/bhu is not a recognised Pali word, the usual 
Pali form of the verb being bhaveyya. It appears more- 
over from the variants mentioned above that the sounds 
p and » were interchangeable in the Ajivika language. 
Furthermore, in a later version of the same story,** 
the Buddhist commentator displays humour by repro- 
ducing Upaka’s actual words: “sace Cavarii labhami, 
Jivami; no ce, maramiti,” i.e., “If I gain Oilva, I will 
live ; if not, I will die.” The Ceylonese edition of Bud- 
dhaghosa’s Papahca Sudani (p. 38S) supplies a variant 
of the above reading, which is “ Chavaiii labhami, jivilmi ; 
no ce, maramiti.”’ Here the name Cava, or Chava 
whereby TJpaka refers to the fowler’s daughter with 
whom he fell in love is not Pilli, the usual Pali form 
of the name being OapaJ It also may be noted that 
the use of the present tense mammi instead of the 
future form ma^'issami is unidiomatic in Pali. The idio- 
matic use of the vei'b can be best illustrated by these 
two sentences ; “ Yena tena upayena gapiha, sace na 
labhissami marissilralti ”® ; “ marissSmi no gamissami 

n’atthi bale sahayata. That the general tendency of 


^ Mftjjhuna, I, p, l7l ; Parattiaitha-Jotikil, II, Voi I, p.258, 

3-;* MaliSvagga, VoU 1, p. 8. 

^ Leteann’s Lalita- vistara, p. 4<()0, 

^ Fapaflca-Sudaiii, Ceylonese eclitioiii p. 388 ovain pi niina 
® FammSfctha-jofciktX, II, Yol. I, p. 258* 

^ 0/* Faramattlm-jotika, IF, Yol, I/p. 259* Sace ehSvaift lablwXnii, jlvUmiVno. 

8 Faramattba-jotikS, IT, Yol I, p* 268. 

^ Anderson^a Pali .Reader, p. 1, 

Dhammapada-coniinentary, I, p. 17, 
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the Pali idiom is to use the future tense in such cases is 
evident also from the extracts 2(a) and 2(b). Instead 
of “java antam kareiiiti ” in the Jaina extract 2(a) we 
meet with “ dukkhass’ antam karissanti ” in the Buddhist 
extract 2(5). I need not multiply instances here. The 
cases already cited include instances where the masculine 
and neuter stems ending in a are not distinguished in 
declension in so far as the nominative singular is con- 
cerned, and where the numbers and tenses are not 
properly differentiated. Are these not sufficient to justify 
the surmise that the Ajivika language may be judged 
from its crude grammatical forms as standing nearest to 
the Dialect and closely allied to Ardhamagadhi ? 

With regard to two new Ajiviya doctrines which are 
said to have been formulated on the basis of Gosala’s 
personal acts and incidents, I find substantial agreement 
between the Jaina and Buddliist accounts. The doctrines 
as enumerated in theBhagavati Sutra comprise (1) that of 
eight Pinalities, and (2) that of four Drinkables and four 
Substitutes. These are interdependent as the last drink 
which is included in the former seems to have afforded 
a basis for the latter. It is not easy to understand the 
real signification of the doctrine of eight Pinalities : the 
last drink, the last song, the last dance, the last solicita- 
tion, the last tornado, the last sprinkling elephant, the 
last fight with big stones as missiles, and the last Titthan- 
kara who is Mankhaliputta himself. Of these, the first 
four items refer, as pointed out by Dr. Hoernle, to 
Gosala’s delirious acts, and of the remaining four, the 
first three items refer to events that happened at or about 
the time of Gosala’s death. The conjunction or coincid- 
ence of the death of Gosala, the last Ajiviya Titthankara, 
with tornado and war was prinid facie turned into a 
theological doctrine of which the meaning is obscure. 
The doctrine finds no mention in the Buddhist literature. 
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nor is any explanation of it given in the Bhagavati Sutra. 
But the last item which relates to the Ajiviya attitude 
towards Gosala may furnish a clue to its meaning ; it goes 
to show that Gosala came to he regarded as the last 
Titthahkara of the Ajiviyas. This is corroborated by the 
evidence of the Buddhist texts which state that the 
Ajivikas recognised only three persons as their leaders 
or peerless masters (anantajinas) of whom Makkhall 
was the last. In a Sutta of the Majjhima Nikaya the 
Brahman wanderer Sandaka says, “ The Ajivikas act like 
sons of those whose sons are dead. They exalt them- 
selves and disparage others, and recognise three only as 
their leaders, ms., ISTanda Vaccha, Kisa Samkicca, and 
Makkhali Gosilla. It appears from the Ahguttara 
explanation of Gosala’s doctrine of six oMijalis, wrongly 
ascribed to Purauii Kassapa, that the Ajivikas placed 
their three leaders in the supremely white clas.s, while 
they placed themselves in just the white class and their 
lay disciples in the yellow. The Jaina expression “ last 
Titthaiikara ” also implies that the Ajiviyas recognised 
more titthaukaras than one. It is important to note that 
Gosala came to be honoured as the last Ajivika titthah- 
kara in the life-time of the Buddha. This enables us to 
surmise that he predeceased the Buddha, although it 
is difficult to say by how many years. Seeing that 
the Ajivikas looked back to Gosilla after his death 
as their last Titthailkara or peerless master, one can 
suggest the following as the most natural and probable 
interpretation of the doctrine of eight Binalities : the 
synchroirism of Gosiila’s death with such natural and 
political events as tornado and war was cpiite providential, 
and that it is to he regarded as a divine testimony of 
Gosala being the last titthahkara, whose death was 

‘ Majjhima, i. p. 524 : Ijivikfl puttamatSya puttiS, nilSnuficcva nktiiriisoli puram 

vambhenti, fcayo C6va niyyiifcaro paSfiSpenti, seyyathtdam Nanduiii Vuccban\ Xisaiii 
Makklialim OoBalSm. ■ 
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rendered doubly significant in human history by its eoin- 
cidence with many other tragic and fateful occurrences. 

It seems to me that the practices of four Drinkables 
and four Substitutes wei’e all connected with the hard 
penance of suicidal starvation to w'hich the Ajiviyas 
attached a peculiar religious sanctity and spiritual value, 
and that these appertained to three successive stages of 
religious suicide (marana indiya) as the Jainas call it. In 
the first stage, the dying Ajiviya saint was permitted to 
drink something, e.g., what is excreted by the cow, what 
has been soiled by the hand, what is heated by the sun, 
and what drops from a rock ; in the second stage, he was 
permitted not to drink anything but to use some substi- 
tutes, e.g., to hold in his hand a dish or a bottle or a pot 
or a jar which is cool or wet with water, instead of drink- 
ing from it ; to squeeze or press with his mouth a mango 
or a hog-plum or a jujube fruit or a tinduka fruit when 
it is tender or uncooked, instead of drinking of its juice ; 
or to squeeze or press wdth his mouth kalm/a or mudga oi 
mdsct or smihali beans -when they are tender or uncooked, 
instead of drinking of their juice ; while in the third or last 
stage, he had to forego even that. In practising the 
penance of Pure Drink the Ajiviya had to lie down for 
six months, lying successively for two months at a time 
on the bare earth, on wooden planks and on darbha 
grass. This indicates that the longest period allotted 
for the penance was six months, each stage of it having 
been gone through in two months, and therein lay the 
novelty of the Ajiviya method of attaining salvation by 
means of religious suicide. This new method of death 
by starvation seems to have been similar to the ‘thrice- 
threefold way ’ {tklhd tidha) introduced by Nayaputta, 
i.e., Mahavira,^ as an improvement on the older method 

^ AySramga Sutta, I, 7.8.12 : Ayam se avare dbanune Nayaputtena saihiey Syavajjadi 
padiyarain vijabejja tidha tidhn 
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adopted apparently by the followers of Parsva, e.g., 
by Mahavira’s parents.’ The underlying motives of 
this barbarous practice, as described in the Ayaraiiiga 
Sutta," are the following : 

1 . Riddance from kamma. 

2. Endurance (titilvkhil). 

3. Sanctity of animal life. 

4. Ereedom from attachment. 

5. Self-control. 

6. Attainment of Nirvilna.® 

The grand moral of the doctrine involved is : 

“ Jiviyam nabhikamkhejja mafanam no vi patthae, 
duhato vi na sajjejja jivite marane talnl.” 

Le., “ He should not long for life, nor wish for death ; he 
should yearn after neither, life or death.’” 

It appears from Buddlia’s representation of tlie Ajivika 
religion in his Lomaharosa Discourse’’ that the xljivikas 
followed the same elaborate method for the attainment of 
the truth as for the attainment of the Accuta world. The 
Ajivika religion is described there as “ the higher life in 
its four forms” (eaturahgasamannagataih bralnnacariyaih)® 
and its fundamental principles are summed up in the 
Mahasihanada Sutta ^ by these two expressions : purifica- 
tion by food (aharena suddhi) and purification by trans- 
migration (saiiisarena suddhi). The four-fold brahma- 
cariya consisted of — 

1. Tapassita — asceticism.® 

2. Liikhacariya— austerity ; 

' J6M, 11, 16.16. 

= Ihui, U, 7.8: II. 15.16. 

■'* Lit. paramIS titikklia, ibid, L 7.8.25, C/. Dhatnmupiula, verse .184; titikkha 
Nibbaiiam patamam. 

* Jacobies Jaiaa Siifcras, part ,T. |). 75. 

The Lomaliamfia DiHcourso iii the 4ataka (Jtitaka Ko, 94). 

^ Majjhima, .1. 77 ; Jataka, L p. 391, 

* Ihid, L p. 77 ; Jataka, L p. 390. 
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3. Jegucchita— comfort-loathing, 
and 4. Pavivittata — solitude. 

Of these, the first point, i.e., Tapassita, exhausts the 
description of the rules of the Ajivika order as met with 
in the Mahasaccaka ^ and a number of other suttas.^ It 
seems to me that the fourfold brahmacariya was tacitly 
implied in Tapassita, and was indeed the outcome of a 
further analysis of the older body of rules. According 
to the teaching of the caturanga brahmacaryya, the 
Ajivika had to be an ascetic, the chief of ascetics; ugly 
in his habits beyond all others ; comfort-loathing sur- 
passing all others ; and lonely with unsurpassed passion 
for solitude. As an ascetic (tapassitaya), he had to 
go naked, to be of loose habits, etc. ; as ugly in his 
habits (lukhasmim) he had to allow his body to be 
covered with a coating of dust accumulating for many 
years without thinking yet of rubbing it off by his 
own hand, or having it rubbed off by the hand of 
others ; as comfort-loathing (jegucchismim), he had to 
move about being mindful so as to bestow his love on 
a drop of water, and careful not to hurt small crea- 
tures ; and as solitary recluse (pavivittasmim), he had to 
flee like a deer from the face of men. The great moral 
involved in this mode of holy life is 

“ So tatto, so sito, eko bhiihsanake vane, 
naggo na e&ggira asino, esaiiapasutomuniti”® 
i.e., “ Beseorcbed, befrozen, lone in the fearsome woods, 

Naked, no fire beside, all afire within, 

The hermit is bent on seeking the truth.”® 

As regards his food, the Ajivika had to live on 
jujube fruits, and on mttggas, tilas and tcmdulas, whole 

^ Majjhima, I*p. 238; c/. p. 77. 

® Afigiittara, Part I,p. 295. 

^ 0/. variant Sntatto, Majjhima, p. 536, 

* C/. variant so smo, ibid, I,p. 536, 

® Majjhima, I,p. 79 ; JtHtaka, I,p, 390. 

® Cf. Jataka translation, I,p. 230; Dial, B. II. p. 208. 
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or powdered. On this point the account of tlie Loina- 
hamsa Jataka differs fi-om that of tfie MahasThanilda 
Sutta Just described. The former describes the Ajlyika 
as the ascetic “ unclothed and covered with dust, solitary 
and lonely, fleeing like a deer from the fata* of 
men, whose food was small fish, cowclung, and other 
refuse.” ^ 

It has lieen shown that llayagilia, Uddandapura, 
Cam pa, Viinarasi Alabhiya, Vesali and Savatthi were the 
successive and principal centres of iljivika activity up 
till the Jinahood of Gosala, These names indicate that 
Ajivikism which was at first a local movement of Riiyagiha 
spread within a century or more over the Middle Country, 
and that the progress of this movement proceeded along 
two paths, one leading to Campa as the most easterly 
point, and the other to Savatthi its the extreme western 
limit. At this various centres tlie AJlvikas laid to 
encounter two formidable enemies, the Jaina and the 
Buddhist, besides the Brahman and the Kumaraputta,'^ 
their common enemies. It appears from Gosilla’s division 
of time that the Ajivika movement was confined even 
under his leadership, within the land of the seven rivers 
(satta Sara), or more accurately, to the Gangetic valley.-' 
The scenes of the early years of Gosala’s career as a 
mendicant are laid round Rayagiha and Papiyabhumi. 
The latter was probably the farthest point in the South- 
east which lay outside the territorial division of the 

‘ Jiitakn, I,p. 390; Ajivikni).ibb!ijja»il pabbajifcvii aoelako nliohi ra,|oj;iUiko, 

pavivitto ahosi okavih/iri, nminisse disvti: migo pa%i, nirihrivikatabliojaiH) uliopi 
inaccbagomayrulTTii paribliinlji. 

^ PSri^va’s f<)11owers \Yore called Kmuimmimams. (ITiiapadJiyayaiiaj lecture 
or Niggantha sauianaB, Kuimlraputto (Suyagadamga IL 7. (>). 

^ Satta sara: accovdiug to Bnddhagliosa'B commentary, stnani great lakcH, rca, 

Kamiamiinda, Ilathakava, Anotatta, Sihappfi|.>tltaj Tiyaggala, MucaHtula, Kunaladahsi 
(Sumaftgalavililsini L p. 164). This does not seem to bo correct. In the Hhaguvati 
Siitra we moot with, the. names of. seven rivers Gafiga, Sfldinagabgii, MatlugafigS 
Lohiyagafigil, Avatigahga, and Param^vatigafigil (RockhiirB Life of the Bmidha 
p. 263), 
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Middle Country. Puniyabhumi seems to have been a 
river-port in Western Bengal.^ Indeed, so far as the 
easterly point is concerned, it can be shown that Western 
Bengal became a scene of the Ajivikas and the older 
Mgganthas (Parsva’s follow^ers) even before the Jinahood 
of Gosala. According to the Bhagavatl account Gosala 
and Mahavira met each other in Nalamda and thence- 
forward they lived together for six years in Paniyabhumi, 
w'hich was a place according to the Jaina commentaries 
in Vajjabhumi, elsewhere, described as one of the two 
divisions of Ladha.^ The Ayaratiiga Sutta contains a fine 
Prakrit ballad,® wdiere it is related that Mahavira w^andered 
for some time as a naked mendicant in Ladha of which 
Vajjabhumi and Subbhabhumi were apparently two divi- 
sions. Ladha is described as a pathless country (duccai’a). 

The rude natives of the place generally maltreated 
the ascetics. When they saw the ascetics, they called up 
their dogs by the cry of “ Chucchu ” ‘ and set them 
upon the saraanas. It was difficult to travel in Ladha. 
It is said that many recluses lived in Vajjabhumi where 
they Wei’e bitten by the dogs and cruelly treated in a 
hundred other ways. Some of the recluses carried 
bamboo staves in order to keep off the dogs (latthiiii gahaya 
nallyam).® We have seen that Upaka, the Ajivika, des- 
cribed himself, while he has living in a frontier district 
of Bengal, as a mendicant carrying a staff, his expression 
“ latthihattho pure asim ” implying that the Ajivikas 
habitually went about with a staff in hand, w'hich w'as a 
matter of necessity with them. These Jaina and Buddhist 
references can well explain why Paiiini described the 


^ According to the commentary of the Kalpasutra, it is a place in Vajrabhiimi. 
" SiilShka’s tika on the Ayararagasutta I. 8, 3, 2. 

® OhSnasuya, the discourse which is to be listened to. Ayaraihga, 1. 8, 

* Ayiiramga I. 8. 3. 4. 
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Maskarina as a class of wanderers provided with bamboo 
staves (maskara-maskarino-veiiiiparivrajakayoh). So far 
as the westerly point is concerned, we have seen that 
towards th«i clos(^ of Gosala’s life the Ajlviyas were being 
driven even out of Savatthi. The Buddhist literature 
alse preserves a few episodes where tlie Ajivikas came 
into conflict with the Buddhists in Savatthi,' It is 
mentioned in the Bhagavati Sutra that the Ajivika 
centre was shifted not long after Gosala’s death to Pnnda, 
a country at the foot of the Vihjha mountains, of 
which the capital was a city provided with a hundred 
gatOwS (Sayaduvilra). A king Mahapauma (Mahilpadma), 
otherwise known as Devasepa and Viraalavahapa, is said 
to have persecuted the .Tainas at the itrstigation of 
the Ajiviyas, whose royal patron he was. The wicked 
king was destroyed by tlie magical powers of a Jaina 
saint named Sumangala, the disciple of Arahat Vimala.'^ 
It is also recorded in the Bhagavati that Aniba(la Dadha- 
painmi, a wealthy citisien of the great Videha country, 
sought to bring about a I’econciliation between the 
hostile sects by conferring with the , Tainas,® The fifteenth 
chapter of the Bhagavati >utra seems to have been the 
recoi’d of an age when the iVJivika and Jaina religions were 
spread over Ailga, Vaiiga, Magaha, Malaya, Malava, 
Accha, Vaecha, Koceha, Padha, Ladha, Bajji, Moli, KSsi, 
Kosala, Avaha and Sambhuttara, of which some are 
countries which were situated outside the territorial 
division of the Middle country, e.g., Vaiiga, Malaya, 
Malava, Accha, Koccha, Padha, Ladha, Avaha and 
Sambhuttara.'* The same chapter also points to an age 
when many Vedic and non- Aryan deities wore affiliated to 


VliSkhftvaithii, Dliammapatk Commentary, IV, No. 8. 
® Eo©n'tlo*8 Appottdix, I, pp. H-12. 
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the Ajiviya pantheon, e.^., Punnabhadda, and Manibhadda, 
Sohamma, Sanakkumara, Bambha, Mahasukka, Anaya and 
Aranad The AJivikas believed that to those who prac- 
tised the penance of Pure Brink, two gods Pumiabhadda 
and Manibhadda appeared on the last night of six months, 
and held their limbs with their cool and wet hands; 
if they submitted then to their caresses, they furthered 
the work of serpents, and if they did not, then a mys- 
terious fire arose in their bodies to consume them.® 
Punnabhadda and Mapibhadda are represented as if 
they were the local deities of Punda, where the twin 
gods were looked upon as generals of ■ King Devasena 
Mahapauma.® We say that some of the non- Aryan and 
Vedic deities were affiliated into the Ajivika pantheon, 
because in the Buddhist Kiddesas the worshippers of 
Punpabhadda and Mapibhadda are described as repre- 
senting two distinct groups of worshippers, distinct from 
the Ajivikas, the Nigapthas and the rest. The Niddesa 
list includes the following, apparently under two cate- 
gories of disciples (schools) and devotees (sects) — 

(1) Disciples: the Ajivikas, the Nigapthas, the 
Jatilas, the Paribbajakas, and the Aviruddhakas. 

(2) Devotees: Worshippers of elephant, of horse, 

cow, dog, crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, Punna- 
bhaddadeva, Mapibhaddadeva, Aggi, Naga, 
Suvappa, Yakkha, Asura, Gandhabba, Maharaja 
Canda, Suriya, Inda, Brahma, Deva, and Disa. 

Eurther, the Niddesa list points to a time when the 
religious sects started deifying, more or less, their heroes. 
The Ahguttara Nikaya contains an older list of ten 


* Hoernle^s Appeadix, I, p. 14. 

® Ihid, p. 11. 

=» Cullauiddesa, pp. 173-174: — Ajivika- savakanaiii Ajivikadevatai, Nigantha- 
savakanain Nigantliadevata etc., cf. Mahanid'desa, pp, 89-92. 
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religious orders of which, five only aro noticed in the 
Niddesa under the first category, while under the second 
category are included the various groups of devotees 
which are not to be found in the former.* I'he ano- 
maly thus involved can perhaps be explained away by 
the supposition that some of the orders had died out 
when the Niddesa list was closed, e.g., the Mundasavakas ; 
or that the older list was considered as redundant, e.g., 
in the case of the Paribbajakas and the Tedandikas ; or 
that the Niddesa groups of devotees were promiscuously 
comprised under one name, e.g., Devadliammika, the 
worshipper of deities in general. In support of the third 
hypothesis I may refer the reader to the commentarial 
fragment on precepts in the Brahmajalasutta, where there 
is reference to the worship of the sun, the worship of tlie 
mother earth, and the invocation of Sirl, the goddess 
of Luck**. But the reader can at once judge for himself 
that the deities and forms of worship mentioned in the 
Brahmajalasutta were not all foreign to the Vedic, and 
further that the worshippers of these deities did not form 
distinct groups or corporations’*. Moreover, some of the 
deities and forms of worship mentioned in the Niddesas 
are referred to in Panini’s AstMhyayr* and the Jaina 
Upanga the Aupapatika Sutra. The former speaks 
of devotion to Maharaja, Vasudeva, Arjuna, clan and 
country, while the latter makes mention of Vasudeva, 
Baladeva, and Oakkavatti in whose existence the Jainas 


^ Aliguttara, pt. III, Sjn^ika, Nigaiitha, Mundasavaka, .Tatilaka, Faribbtljaka, 
M%an(lika, Tedandika, Aviruddhaka, Ootaniaka, Devadhaninnku. Dial, B, 
IL pp. 220-222. . . 

® BigiianikSyn, 1, pp. 

The following are aientioaecl in tho Miliiula, p. 191, an ganas : Malla, Aton&^ 
PabhattX, Bbamniagirijil, BrahraagmyA,-.-'’'..Na|aktI, KaccakH, 'La&gbaki, Pisicft, 
ManibhadcbX, Piinnaldiadda, Oandima-SttrijS, Biridevattt, Kali or Ktlli-dovatil, SivS:, 
Vilsudovtl, Ghauika, AyipasS, Bkaddiputit%. : 

^ FaiQ'iiii,, iV’» d* 95-l(K). 
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were called upon to believe. The very fact that Vasudeva, 
Baladeva and Emperor were recognised by the Jainas 
among prominent personalities (Salakapurusas) is an 
evidence that some sort of synthesis took place among 
the dilferent religious communities, living in the same 
country and perhaps under the same rule. Thus three 
different records of the Brahmans, the Jainas and the 
Buddhists concur in pointing to a time when the rival 
religious sects had to make a compromise among them 
by accepting the deities of one another, especially to an 
epoch when the Emperor had to be worshipped as a god. 
The Maliabodhijataka also bears testimony to the fact 
that politics (Khattavijja) teaching that one should 
seek one’s material advantage even by killing one’s 
parents passed into a religious dogma.* All these 
seem to bring out one fact viz. that such changes 
in Indian religion were coeval with the foundation of an 
empire and consequent on the growth of the idea of 
personality in religion and state. Seeing that the 
beginnings of these developments were as old as the 
the Buddha’s life-time,'^ it seems probable that the process 
of deification in religion and state ran side by side with 
the making of the Magadha Empire. 

There can be no gainsaying that the Ajivikas 
retained an important position during the Maurya rule. 
The Kautilya Arthai^tra, which may be regarded in 
a sense as a faithful record of Gandragupta’s administra- 
tion, prohibits by penal legislation entertainment of the 
^akyas (Buddhists) and the Ajivikas at the time of sraddha 

* Jataka, Vol. V, p. 228 : KhatfcavijjavSidi Maifeapitaropi mSretTO atfcano va 
atitiio kamofcabbo ” ti ganhapesi. It is especially to be noted that the doctrine 
referred to is to be found in the verse-quotation from the canonical Jstaka Book, 
which is as old as the 4tb century B.C., if not older, c/. p. 240. 

^ Aftguttara, I. pp. 77 : Tathagato ca araham eamina samhuddho rltja ca 

cakkavatti acchariyamaniissa (yesam) kalakiriya bahuno janassa anutappa 

... ..,dve tlmparaha. Cf \ D^gha II. p. 142, 
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and sacrifice.' This is not surely to be cited as an in- 
contestable proof of religious persecution in tlie face of 
other evidences proving that the ascetics in general 
were avoided by Indian peoples on such ocoassions. ' The 
very sight of the sariinyasins, particulary of naked 
mendicants like the AJiviluis, was re[)uLsive to persons 
of good taste, especially to the womenfolk who were 
the custodians of good manners then as now. It is 
said of the Buddhist lady Visakha that she remarked 
at the sight of the Ajlvikas : “ Such shameless 
peraons, completely devoid of the sense of decency, 
cannot be Arahants.”'* The same feeling is expressed 
more emphatically with regard to the naked Jaina 
ascetic in the l)ivyj\vadana throngli the mouth of a 
courtezan in the following verses 

“Katlisuii .sa huddliimau bhavati puniHo vyaujaiiuvitah 
lokasya pasyato yo’ ayaiii grame earti uagiiakali 
Yasyayara idriso dhannah piirastal lambatf dasa 
tasya vai sravai.ian raja kauraproiiavakriiitatn.” 

The real attitude of a Brahman teacher of polity and 
minister of state like Visnugupta or Canakya towards the 
Ajlvikas and naked ascetics in general is clearly brought 
out in a story of the Paheatantra." The substance of 
the story is that Manihhadra, an unfortunate hanker of 
Pataliputra," was directed by the angel Padmanidhi in 
dream to strike him with a laktita when he would appear 


^ ShaHUisaatiy’b" ArihiiBiXstra, 251: Thoae wlio eiikThiiuHd t.he BuddliJBia and 
tliH Ajlvikas at the tiaic of imdd/trt aiid isaenht'c were pniiishablo by a line of 
.l(X) panas, 

” Tho Paraniatthajoiika, ill. Vol, 1. p, 175 records the following llmhiiiaiiic 
belief: ** Hiangalakicoesu samaijiudassaiHvm amangalam ” 

* Ohaiumapada Ooimuoiitary, p. llK) : ovaTupa iiirutUippavirahita arafiauta 

aanm imlumii,” 

DivyavadXna, p. 105. 

Ihkl, p, 070. 

* ihihcaiaidra, (‘<L .Kieliiai’Uij.'V. I, 

Patfilipiiiru IK ]daccd in the Deccan (Oak) 5 fiM.tye). 
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next morning before bint in the guise of a Ksapanaka, 
and strangely enough, carrying out the angel’s suggestion 
the banker was much surprised to find the body of the 
Ksapanaka transmuted into gold. A covetous barber 
who happened to witness this wonderful feat of miracle 
conceived a plan of obtaining gold by striking the Ksapa- 
nakas with a lakuta. With this end in view, he lost 
no time to go to a Ksapanaka monastery where after 
showing due honour to the Jinendra, \\& recited three 
couplets expressive of the religious sentiments of three 
sects — the Ajivika, the Jaina and the Buddhist. The 
second couplet which strikes the keynote of the Ajivika 
and Jaina faiths is : 

“ iSa jihva ya jinam stauti, tacfittam 3'at jine ratah 
Taveva ca karau slaghvaii yau tat puja karau. ” 

“ That is the tongue which praises the Lord; 

that the lieart which is devoted to the Lord, 

and those hands are verily praiseworthy which honour Him.'” 

Thus the cunning barber managed to induce the 
Ksapanakas to accept invitation to dinner in his house, 
and when they came in a body next morning, he struck 
them with a strong as they stepped into his house 

one after another. The news of the murder and panic of 
the Ksapanakas soon spread through the city. The 
barber was arrested, tried, found guilty and severely 
punished.’ The 'Ks^pa^iaka of the story is evidently a 
mixed character combining the Jaina with the Ajivika. 
In the story its.^lf %ie Ksapanaka i.s described as a naked 
mendicant (nagnaka)', a Digam bara worshipper of the Jinas, 
replete with supreme knowledge (kevala-jhana-s'alinam). 
It goes to show ,that both the Jaina and the Ajivika, 
in common with other naked ascetics, had pretension to 
supernaturalism and miracles, and that with them 
Jinahood constituted the highest ideal of human perfec- 
tion. The name of the banker Manibhadra is itself 
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of great importance as confirming the Bhagavati account 
representing the disciples of Gosala as votaries of the 
twin angels Pumjabliaclda and Manil)hadda. Visnugupta’s 
teaching in the story is that the proper treatment by 
a householder of the shameless naked ascetics professing 
to possess supernormal faculties w’as to strike them wdth 
the very staff which some of them carried about them, 
to apply, in other words, his own Dandaniti to the Dandins. 
But this course w’as not meant to he adopted literally, 
since a principle which w'as valid in theory might lead to 
disastrous consequences wdien blindly adhered to in 
practice. The disastrous consequences here contemplated 
are typified in the story by the tragic fate of the Ivsapa- 
nakas and the barber. 

Visakhadatta’s Mudraraksasa which is one of the most 
important historical dramas in Sanskrit, dated betw’een 
the 6th and the 6th century A. I).,' paints the character 
of a Ksapapaka who, like the Ksapanaka of the Panea- 
tantra story, is relegated to the same period, and is a 
mixed character’^ representing the Ajivikaand the Bigam- 
bara Jaina under one name. Mr. Telang points out that 
Canakya introduced the Ksapaiiaka to Baksasa, and that 
a Brahman minister became so close a friend of bis as to 
speak of his heart itself having been taken possesvsion of 
by the enemy when he saw' him.V The chief motive of 
the play is not far to seek ; Yisakhadatta in eixlogising 
the shrewd political principles of the Indian Maehiavelli 
sought to show how even a naked mendicant, houseless, 
dispassionate, meditating on the reality of the living 
principle (jivasiddhi ksapaijaka) could l)e made a friend 

^ Telaiip: places thiwlaie of tlie pin j 7ih ami ihv Hih mminry 

A/0*, Mr, Vinceot. Biuith between the Qfcb and the dth century ami Pro}*. 

HilMirantlfc ill 400 A.D, 

* 0/. Telang’a introdnetion to his edition of the MndranXksaKn, p, IT. Prof. 
Wilson thinks that ksapanaka denotes in the play a Jaiun, not a BnddhiHt. 

■» Ibid, p. la v. ■ 
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of ferocious Mammon (Mudraraksasa) to serve as a tool 
of Oanakya (Caiiakya-prajiidhi).^ , : 

The Ksapanaka is introduced in the play as a mendi- 
cant with shaved head (mundia munda),^ speaking Prakrit 
instead of Sanskrit, an exponent of the reality of the 
living principle (jlvasiddhi),^ respecting the teaching 
of the Arakants,* irascible or hot-tempered, greedy of 
lucre, adept in palmistry, fortune-teller, consulted for 
fixing lucky days, an hypocrite always crying out, “There 
is no iniquity for the followers,”® wishing success to 
laymen in their business concerns,® and. proclaiming 
victory of the cause of righteousness.' But the K^pa- 
naka in question serving as a spy or ‘OSnakya’s tool’ 
as it is called, cannot be reasonably taken as a true repre- 
sentative of his order except under the supposition that 
his pretensions were characteristic of the naked medi- 
cants whom he was called upon to imitate in his outward 
demeanour. The picture drawn of the Esapanaka seems 
to have a touch of reality receiving confirmation from 
two older Sanskrit treatises, the Kautilya Arthasastra and 
the Vatsyayana Kamasutra, which in their general form, 
style and purpose can be said to belong to the same 
materialistic age. 

Vatsyfiyana Kamasutra speaks of the houses and estab- 
lishments of the female attendants, bhiksunis, ksapanikas 
and tapasis as the fittest places for love-intrigues,® as in 
the much later treatises on poetics we find that the rule 

^ Mudraraksasa, Telaiig’s edition, p. 258. Jivasidclhirapi Ciinakya-prauidhi. 

Ibid, p. 222. 

® Ibid, p. 262. Note that ywa is the first of the Jaina navatattvaii. 

* Ibid, p. 212 : Saisanarn alihantSaam. .. 

® *‘!N’atthi ptiYam, n'atthi pavam savaganam. ” 

° “ KaJ jasiddhi hodu savaganam. 

’ “ Dhammasiddhi hodn savagSnaih.’t 

« Kiiinasiitra, V. 4. 42 : Sakhi-bhik|uk!-ksapanika-tapasi-bhavanesu sukhopajah 
c/. Ibid, lY. 1.9: Bhik^uki-srama^S-ksapana.mulakarikabhir na samsrijyeta. I am 
indebted to Pandit Bidhu Shekhar Bhattacharyja for these references. 

9 
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is laid down to select female attendants, dancing girls 
and female ascetics to play the part of messengers in 
love intrigues,* which is illustrated in the Malatl 
Madhava by the character of the Buddhist sister 
Kamandakl, busy Avith her disciple Avalokita and friend 
Buddharakkhita arranging foj- secret marriages.® One 
may find parallels in the stories of Devasmita in the 
Kathasarit Sagara® and of Nitambavatl in the Das'a- 
kumaraearita,'* whei’e the Buddhist female ascetics are 
repx’esented as taking an active part in such indefensible 
affairs.® How far these references represent a real state 
of things this is not the place to discuss. But the Artha- 
^stra also bears evidence to the fact that the religious 
orders in the dth century B.C. were not free from such 
moral corruptions, although the cases of moral trans- 
gression Avere confined to a fexv individuals. It also goes 
to prove that with the rapid growth of a centralised 
form of government it was possible for Capakya to 
organise a most elaborate system of espionage under 
which the services of all, wdiether recluses or house- 
holders, cultivators or tradei’s, wise or idiot, male or 
female, could be utilised for the promotion of material 
advantages, and under which even a Ksapaijaka medi- 
tating on the reality of the living principle could easily 
be induced to serve the purpose of a state, as a tool in the 
hands of Gspakya. The Arthasastra devotes two chapters, 
XI and XII, to the subjects of training persons in 
-espionage (gudhapurusbtpatti) and of employing spies 
in different branches of secret service (gfi^hapurusa- 
pranidhi). It appears from the rules laid doAvn therein 
that spies wore recruited, if possible, from among the 

^ ITL157 : Dilftyafe eakM-iiatf prarmjfiii:,’* ■ 

* p. 257* 

DivyimfUEiia, p. 427. , : 

* Infl Ant'., 19l2,.p, 90, 

® I, 'p. 493, , ■ 
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recluses of different orders, mundas and jatilas, hermits 
and wanderers, males and females, who A\^ere seekers of 
livelihood (vrittikama) by such clandestine means. The 
spies in the guise of female ascetics were employed to 
watch movements of persons in the harems (antahpure), 
the siddha hermits outside a fort, and the Sramans, if 
necessary, in a forest. The spies disguised as mmulds, 
jatilm or hermits had to live together with a large follow- 
ing in the suburbs of a city, pretending to subsist on 
pot-herbs and wheat, eating once at the interval of a 
mouth or two. Thus we have sufidcient reasons to accept 
the Ksapanaka of the Mudraraksasa as true to life, but 
the state of moral corruptions in which the Ajivikas and 
the Jainas were implicated along with various other orders 
of ascetics was in no way peculiar to the age of Capakya 
and Oandragupta Maurya, for, as I expect to show in part 
II, these were among the natural adjuncts to the growth 
of the centralised forms of government and to the erection 
of monastic cloisters. Vmkhadatta’s account of the inti- 
macy of the Ksapanaka with Malayaketu upholding the 
banner of Malaya country which, according to the Bhaga- 
vati account, became a common stronghold of the Jainas 
and the Ajivikas, and the use of a Ksapanaka by Capakya 
as a weapon against King Mahapadma Nanda is of some 
historical importance. King Bevasena Mahapauma of 
Punda is described in the Bhagavatl, as Ave have seen, 
as a patron of the Ajivikas, and it is not improbable 
that the Jaina Sutra has confounded the emperor of 
Magadha with a petty chief of a country at the foot of 
the Vinjha mountains. The Amry name of King 
Mahapauma’s capital Sayaduvara, a city Avith a hundred 
gates reminds one of a magniflcient metropolis like 
Pataliputra. 

The DivyS.vadana mentions Pingalavatsa as an 
Ajivika who was employed in the service of king 
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Vindusara as a court-astrologer,’ while a Jataka story 
preset yes an old tradition to the effect that astrology 
was almost a professien with the Ajivikas even in the 
Buddha’s life-time.^ The BivyS-vadana testifies to the 
fact that Pundavardhana was a stronghold of the Ajivikas 
in the time of king Asoka.® Prince Vltasoka was a 
patron of the xAjivikas who are confounded, as noticed by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, with the ISirgranthas or Jainas.* 
He was a strong believer in physical tortui’e which the 
Buddhist considered useless (micchatapa).® The conflict 
of claims involved between the two standpoints is clearly 
brought out in the following verses : 

1. Buddhist thesis — 

Na nagnacarya na jata na paiiko nanasanaih stliandilasayika va 
na rajomalam notkafcukaprahanam visodhayen moliam 

avisirnakankham. 

Alaiiikntam cftpi eareta dharamaih dant<?ndriyah santah 

saiiiyato brahmaoaii 

. sarve?u bhiiteau nidhaya dan ’am sa bi'amanah sa Sramanah 

sa bhiksuh.*' 

2. Ajivikaantithesis— 

Kasfce’srain vi jane vane nivasataiii vayavarnbu-muEsinam 
rago naiva jifco yadiha risina kalaprakarsena hi 
Bhuktv^nnam saghritath prabhutapisitaib dadhyuttatnS,lamkntaih 
Sskyesvindriyanigraho yadi bhaved Viudhyah plavet sagare.^^ 

The Bivyavadana also relates that 18,000 Ajivikas 
at Pundavardhana had to pay a heavy toll of death in 

’ Miilati Maidliava, Bombay Saaskrife Series, Act I, p. 9 . 

“ Kathilsarifc Silgara, Taranga XIII, No, 68 * 

® Dasakumiiracarita, edition, p, 121 , 

O/. Tcifuig's introduotion fco the MttdrMk^asa, p. 19. 

« Divyavadana, p, 0 /. D ham mapada, verso 14 M 42 ; Mahabharata, TIT, 
verse lS 45 t 5 ; Siit.feanipHtia, verso 249 , 

« Divyavadiliia., p. 4 * 20 . 0 /. Bhatfcrnuirfs offe-(|aotetl gloka 

Fisvanii(.,ra 4 >ani%i\a-pral)brif}ayo vSfcImbii.parB&sanah ; i (4 pi strlnilmbsrlmukha- 
pahkajMi dnstvapi mohamgataly 
vSakraniaiH sao*hritam payodadhiy iitam ye MiiSjato milnavaste^^aiii 
indriya!n'gralu:ii yadi bluivet paiigastiaret salgaraib., 

I Ui‘ Ajiv'ika.s art.' wrongly described as Nirgraafclia upasakas. 
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one day in the hands of King Asoka for the fault of onh 
Nirgrantha upasaka'^ who had dishonoured the Buddhav 
image. Deeply grieved at similar sacrilege committed 
by another Nirgrautha upasaka at Pataliputra, the king 
burned him alive together with his kinsmen, and 
announced by a royal proclamation that the reward of a 
D would be given to a person who could produce the 
head of a Nirgrantba, with the result that his own brother 
prince Vltasoka was found among the victims.® It is in- 
conceivable that king Asoka was ever implicated in such 
an atrocious crime as the Divy&vadana would have us 
believe. The tradition just referred to must be regarded 
as spurious and baseless for the simple reason that the 
Buddha is nowhere represented by an image in any 
sculpture which can be dated in Asokan age. We are 
aware, moreover, that King As'oka in his seventh Pillar 
Edict, where he sums up the various measures adopted 
by him towards the propagation of clhamma^ expressly 
states that he had employed his Dharmamahamatras for 
dispensing the royal favour to, and exercising supervision 
over, the Brahmans, the Ajivikas and the Jainas, as among 
all other sects.* Purthermore, the king elsewhere* 
declares that he granted two cave-dwellings to the 
Ajivikas when he had been consecrated twelve years. 

That the Ajivikas continued to enjoy certain amount 
of respect from the people of Magadha and retained a hold 


^ Divyavaclana, p. 427; Panda vardhano ........ ekadivase astadasasah- 

asranyajivikanara praghafcifcani, 

^ DeYilaara piye Piyadasi hevam : Dharama Mahamatapi me te bahuvidhesu 

atiiesu iSiiagahikesii viyapata-.. ..se samghatasi pi me kate ime viyapaj^aholiamfcifci ; 

liemeva bS-bhanesa ajivikeau pi me kate ime viyapata holiamfciti ; nigamtliesti 
pi me kate ime viy^atii liobamfci ; nanSpasamdesu pi me kate ime viySpata 
bohamfeifci. Pativisitham pativisithain tesu tesu te te mahamata dhammamahamata 
cu me etesu ceva viyapata savesm ca amnesu pSsamdesu. 

® i.e., in his Cave Inscriptions : (1) L^iina. Piyadasina davadasavasSbhi (sitenS) 
iyam nigohakubha dimi ajivikelil : (2) Lajina Piyadasina duvadasavas^bliisiten^ 
iyaiii kublia khaiatikapavatasi dina ajivikebi. „ 
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on the liberality of the Mauryas even after the reign of 
Afoka is proved by the tlu’ee cave dtalieations in the 
Nagilrjtiiii Hills, made l)y King Da&iratlia, who perhaps 
succeeded las grandfather Asoka in the throne of 
Magadlia. No inscription has been found as yet record- 
ing gifts to any other sect, particularly to Buddhists 
which one might well expect from him, seeing that 
he was the grandson and successor of the greatest 
Buddhist Emperor of India. The presumption is that 
whatever his faith may have been, his mind was 
obsessed with the Ajivika creed. The Ajivika influence 
continued in Northern India to the end of the Maurya 
rule, to the time of Patailjali who is placed by modern 
scholars in eiroa 150 B.C. For we have noticed that 
Patanjali in his comment on Pauini’s Sutra, VI. 1. 154, 
was not content with calling the Maskarina. a IMaskaripa 
simply because he carried a bamboo stall about him, but 
went a step further in suggesting that tlie name Maslcari 
also signified that lie taught “ma kritakarmaiii, ma krita- 
karmaui,” i.e., “don’t perform actions, don’t perform 
actions, &c.,” which he could not have done in departure 
from the original sutra of Papin i, if he liad no personal 
acquaintance with the views of the Alaskarinas. 

The Miliudapauho (cijw 1st century A.D.) takes some 
notice of the fatalistic creed of Makkhali Gosilla, who is 
wrongly represented as a contemporary of Milinda 
(Menander B.C. 155), the Indo-Bactrian king of Silgala.' 
The Milinda account is in essence the same as that which 
is to be found in the Samamlaphala Sutta, with this im- 
portant diiforence that it interprets Gosala’s doctrine of fate 
as being completely adapted to the rigid caste-system of the 
Brahmans.-* Such an interpretation of his doctrine of fate 

® Milinda, |.ip. 4-%5. 

~ IMd, p. 5: kanjniitiii, ipattlii siikatadiikkatanara 

kairuiPiHam plialain vipako, .....ye te idhaluko khattiyii te paralokam gautva ip puna 

khaltiyil Iduiviasaiiti, y ■ 
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as this would seem incompatible with his general theory 
of evolution, teaching that even a dew-drop is destined 
to attain perfection through transmigration. It would be 
interesting, nevertheless, if the historian could prove that 
the Ajivika ci’eed found its adherents in the cosmopolitan 
city of Sagala, situated not far from Alasanda dipa (the 
island of Alexandria), enumerated in the Mahaniddesa 
as an important port.^ Here I would just call attention 
to two controversies in the Milinda which have reference 
to the common views and practices of the Ajivikas and 
thejainas: 

(1) the controversy as to whether water is a living 

substance — “ kim .udakarii jivati 

(2) the controversy as to whether suicide is a ci’ime 
— “ Na attanam psltetabbam P”® 

The Bhagavati Sutra also refers to an Ajiviya com- 
mitting religious suicide at Yideha some centuries after 
Gosala's death. Yi^hen the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hien 
visited India in the 5th Century A.i)., he saw 96 different 
sects of Northern India in Savatthi, among whom he 
mentions onlv the followers of Devadatta by name. From 
this it is not (^ear that the Ajivikas retained a hold at 
that time on Savatthi proper. Indeed the subsequent 
history of the Ajivikas shows that the Ajivikas found 
a stronghold outside the Middle Country. 

Eeferring to Yarahamihira’s list of religious orders 
laying down rules of ordination tinder difPerent constella- 
tions and planets,® his commentator Utpala says that his 
enumeration was based on the authority of the Jaina 

Mahiinuldesfi, p. 155. Khrs Davids is of opinion that it waB an island in the 
Indus. 

* Milinda p. 258. 

® Ihtdf p, 195, 

® Hoernle’s Appendix T, p, 14. 

® Yrihajjatakfi, XV. i. 

® See extract from Utpala's commentary, quoted in Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 287^ • 
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teacher Kalakiicarya, and substantiates his position by 
citation of actual words of the latter.' Varahamihira’s 
list includes : 

(1) ^akya, the wearer of scarlet rol)e. 

(2) Ajivika, the one-staff man. 

(3) Bhiksu, or Saihnyasin. 

(4) Vriddhasrilvaka, the skull bearer. 

(5) Caraka, the wheel-bearer. 

(6) Nirgrantha, the naked one. 

(7) VanyMana, or hermit.- 

There are two lists'* of KalakAcarya. The first list as 
explained by the commen tator comprises : — 

(1) Tavasia=Tripasika, hermit. 

(2) Kavalia=Kapalika, skull bearer. 

(3) Battavada=Eaktapata, one of scarlet robe. 

(4) Eadaiidi=Ekadandl, one- staff-man. 

(5) Jai=Yati. 

(6) Caraa= Caraka. 

(7) Khavanai=Kapanaka. 

The second list consists of 

(1) Jalana=jvalana 5 sfignika. 

(2) Hara=ls'varabhakta, God-worshipper, Bhat- 

taraka. 

(3) Sugaya=Sugata, Buddhist. 

(4) Kesava=Kes'avabhakta, worshipper of Kesara, 

i.e., Bhagavata. 

(5) Sui=^rutimargarata 5 one adhering to the role 

of sruti, i.e., Miraaihsaka. 


‘ fislryo raktapatali Ajivtkas caikadapdt......tihikism-liliavnfi wnnfiySKi jilevnl.i 

Vridahasravakah kSpiIli camko rakmdharab Nirf'rniitho iiagiiah k.siipai.m- 

ka^ii.*..,*vanyMatmh tapasvi. 

4 See extmet from Utpala's Commentary in Tnci, Ant., 1912, p. 287. 

» ** Budfibar and >rflgiXr}uni hi!^ inscriptions of Asokn and Daia- 

witlm,” XB.A.S.,: ¥oL XX, p. 362. Of, X B. A, R, 1931, p. 960, 
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(6) Brahina=Brahmabhakta, worshipper of Brahma 

i.e., Vanaprastha. 

(7) Nagga=Nagna, naked, i.e., Ksapanaka. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar has rendered a great 

service by rectifying a fatal error in the interpretation of 
Utpala’s commentary, which led such veteran Sanskritists 
as Professors Kern and Buhler to suppose that the Ajlvi- 
kas were the worshippers of Naraya^a, i.e.y Bhagavatas.^ 
But now thanks to Prof. Bhandarkar no one doubts that 
Utpala’s meaning was just the contrary. The Ajivikas 
and the Bhagavatas furnished him with a typical instance 
whereby he could illustrate upalaJcmna, a figure of 
Rhetoric used in characterising what a word does not 
denote. 

“ Ajivikagrahanam ca Narayap&,sritanam,” 
i.e., to accept one as an Ajivika is not to denote a wor- 
shipper of Narayana.^ 

Thus we see that the Ajivika or Ekadaiidin formed a 
distinct element among the religious sects known to 
Varahamihira (circa A.D. 526), the celebrated astronomer 
who is said to have been one of the nine gems adorning 
the court of King Vikramaditya of Ujjain, the capital 
of eastern Malwa and formerly that of Avanti in the 
Deccan. The Harsacarita goes to prove that King Harsa, 
whose reign in the 7th century A.D. was characterised 
by eclecticism in popular religion,^ brought together the 
different religious sects and adherents of different schools 
in his dominion, where he listened to their respective 
views (svan svan siddhantani),® and the Kumbha-mels 
taking place at the interval of twelve years is a modern 
institution which serves the same purpose of bringing 
together the different sects from the various parts of the 

1 Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 288. Early History of the Yaishnava Sect, p. 116. 

« SmitK^s Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 345- 

3 Harsacarita, Nirnaya Sagara Press edition, VIII, p. 265 
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country. These sects and schools in the Harsacarita in- 
cluded among others : 

(1) Maskaris=parivrajakas as the commentary calls 
them ; 

(2) ^vetapatas=a sect of the Jainas, distinguished as 
naked, i.e., Digamharas ; 

(3) I*andus=Bhiksus ; 

(4) Bhagavatas=the worshippers of Visnu, i.e,, Vais- 
Vavas; 

(5) Varp.is=Brahmacaris ; 

(6) Kesaluncanas (?) , , . 

(7) Kapils =Samkhyas ; 

(8) Jainas=Buddhists ; . : 

(9) Lokayatikas=CarTakas ; - ■ 

(10) Kaijadas=Vaisesikas; 

(11) A,upanisadas=Veda,ntin8; 

(12) Aisvarakaranikas = Naiyayikas ; 

(13) Karandhas=:Hetuvadins ; 

(14) Dharmasastris=Sraritijnas ; , 

(16) ^abdas = Vaiyakaranas, grammarians; 

(16) Pancaratras=a division of the Vaisnavas. 

There are three points about this list which are of the 
greatest historical importance : 

(а) that the name maskarl is used to denote the 

wanderers in general, a significant fact showing that the 
43 ivika,s did not give up their nomadic habits up till 
the 7th century A.D., and that in this respect they were 
not a solitary instance ; : , r. , 

(б) that the commentator uses the term Buddhist as a 
synonym of the Jaina (Jainair bauddhaifi) ; and 

, (c) that the list includes, among others, the schools 
of Hindu philosophy, Kapila, Kapada, etc., whose names 
can be traced neither in the texts that are pre-Asokan 
in date, nor in the Brahmanical works that can be dated 
as pre-Paninian. , . . . ; 
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As regards the first point, it is important to note that 
the Amarakosa counts the Maskarl among the fiye classes 
of saihnyasins,* while in Viranandi’s Acarasara (Saka 
1076) the Ajlvaka is distinguished from a Parivrat or 
wandering mendicant practising very severe austerities,^ 
and in two later Jaina and Buddhist works the cMdati^m 
and the iridmpdm are enumerated as two divisions of 
Parivrajakas® or Paramahamsas who aspired to develop 
in them the divine faculties through renunciation of all 
worldly concerns.* , 

With regard to the second point, it may be noticed 
that it is not a solitary instance where the Jaina® has 
been confounded with the Buddhist, for there are 
other cases, where the Ajivika has been confounded with 
the Jaina,® and the Buddhist with the AjivikaJ Indeed, 
such confusions of sects as these have no haeaning in 
history except as showing that the sects thus confounded 
the one with the other appeared to have a close kinship 
between them to the eye of an outsider. Accordingly 
the meaning of the passage of the Bivy^vadana con- 
founding the Ajivika with the Jaina is that the two 
sects living side by side at Pundavardhana differed so 
slightly from each other, whether in their views or in 
their outward appearances, that it was difficult for a 

_ ' ' ' ■ ^ 

Amarakosa, VII. 5. 42. 

= ScSrasSra, XI. 127: ParivrS:d...Tigracaravanapi . ajirakah. See Pathak’s 
‘ Ajlvikas,’ Ind, Ant., 1912, p. 89. 

» Madhavacandra’s Commentary on the Triloka-sSra, verse 545 : ekadan^i- 
tridandi-lak^anSh parivrSiafcal?, Ibid, p. 91. ■ ■ J 

' * Saroiavajra’s Dohako§a : Eka(va) dapdi tridandi bhava vesefi vinufi hos^ 
hafi’sa uvesafi. Advayavajra in his comments on the above says : ekadandf- 

tridandi bhagavaveSam bhavati ySvan na paramahamsa-vesam bhavati tavajj- 

fiSiia^ na labhyate sarvasannySsatvSt. See Sbaatry’s Banddha OSn-o-DohS, 
pV. 82-84. 

® BivySfVadana* p. 42. 

Commentary on the IcSrasara, XL 127 ; ajlvika^i baiiddhabhedam ” Le., 
“ the Ajivika, a division of the Buddhists. 

» Kautilya, ArthasSstra, p. 3. 
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Buddhist observer to draw any sharp distinction between 
them. Similarly with reference to the passage where the 
commentator of the Harsacarita identifies the Jaina other 
than the ^vettoibara with the Buddhist, the historian is 
to understand either that his suggestion was based 
upon hearsay or that he had kept in view some parti- 
cular sect of the Buddhist faith who closely resembled 
the Jaina, e.g., the sect of Devadatta that existed in 
Siivatthi, as appears from Fa-Hien’s account, to the end 
of the 4th century A.T)., and a remnant of ^vhose practices 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang found to be in use at 
Karnasuvarna in Eastern Bengal ’ in the time of King 
Harsavardhana. The • followers of Devadatta were not 
Buddhists in the sense that they did not pay homage to 
Gotama Buddha, but they must be said to have been 
Buddhists in the sense that they showed reverence to 
three previous Buddhas, 

As to the third point relating to the schools of Hindu 
philosophy, the orthodox Hindu who is taught to believe 
that everything was done for him in a finished form by 
the B.isis of old, long before the appearance of two power- 
ful heresies, known as Jainism and Buddhism, will be 
sorry to be told that the Kautilya Arthasastra is the oldest 
knowm Sanskrit text of which the date can be definitely 
placed either in the 4th or in the 2nd century B.C., and 
which mentions the SSmkhya, the Yoga and the Lokayata 
among the typical instenees of speculative philosophy 
(anviksaki).' So far as the Buddhist literature is con- 
cerned, the Milinda-Pailho is the oldest text which 
includes the Samkhya, the Yoga, the Niti and the 
Visesika in the list of the various sciences and arts 
studied by King Menander in the 2nd century B.C. 

^ ||li!infla-Pa»Bho, S. 

« Bear# Eecords of tlie Western World, II, p. 201 j Smithes Early History of 
India, 8rd edition, p, 82, 
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The subsequent history of the Ajlvikas has to be built 
up from a few stray references to them in literature 
and epigraphic records, all indicating a process of rapid 
decay of their religious order, which lingered with varied 
fortune in different parts of India, particularly in 
the Deccan proper. Prof. Pathak in his paper on the 
Ajivikas has collected some important references from 
the Digam bara Jaina works extant in the Canarese 
country.* In the oldest of them, dated ^aka 1076, the 
Ajivikas are represented as a Buddhist denomination, and 
are said to have been entitled to existence in the heaven 
called Sahasrara-kalpa, in contradistinction to the Hindu 
Farivmt, whose aspiration did not reach beyond the 
Brahma- world.® In another work belonging to the same 
age, the Ajivikas entitled to the immutable state are dis- 
tinguished similarly from the Carayas and the Parimhtyas} 
In a third work, the Oarahas are characterised as naked, 
while the JBkadamdm and the Trida‘n4in are enumerated as 
two main divisions of the Parivrajakas.* In the fourth, the 
Ajivikas are represented as a Buddhist denomination sub- 
sisting on Kainji,® while in the fifthjbelonging to the 13th 
century they are distinguished from the Buddhists who 
were meat-eaters. ® From these references Prof. Pathak 
is led to conclude that “ the Ajivikas were well-known to 
the Jaina authors of the later Chalukya and Yadava 
periods as a sect of Buddhist Bhikshus who lived solely 
or chiefly on Kamji.' ” 

» Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 88 f. 

3 Vjranandi*s AoSraeSra, XI. 127 : Parivrad brahmakalpS-iiitemyatyugraoSravanapi, 
Ajivikah sahasrarakalpdmtam (laAnojjhita^?. 

* TrilokasiEra, verse 645 : CarayS ya parimbaja bahmofci, amcuda-padom’ti Sjiva. 

* Commentary on the AcjSrasSra, XI. 127 : Ajivakah bauddhabhedam appakaraji 
lihik^n. C/* Padmaprabha’a Traividya (Circa., 1400 A.D.) : AjivS ambila-k?i}an nmbaru. 

® Buddhist argument in favour of meat-eating ia said to be : — 

pair© patitam pavitraih suktrdktaifi ideibdu bauddhar adagam timbaru. See 
Maghanandi’e SrSvak^cSra. 

» In4 Ant,, 1912, p. 90. 
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A few insci’iptions have been found in Madras Presi- 
dency belonging to the first half of the 13th eentufy, 
which record that a kind of poll-tax was imposed on the 
Ajivikas.' The reasons for imposition of this tax are 
nowhere stated, but the reactionary measure thus adopted 
by’ the Hindu rulers of South India was certainly not 
without its effect on the career of the Ajivikaa ; proba})ly 
it served to check the further progress of the Ajivika 
movement or to compel the Ajivikas by external pressure 
to merge their identity in the Shivaite and other orders 
of Hindu ascetics. 

Thus the post-Makkhali history of the Ajivikas rang- 
ing over twenty centuries is to be conceived as a 
long and intricate process of religious development in 
the country which led ultimately to the extinction of 
the sect. The foregoing investigation has shown that 
the Ajivika movement which commenced in the 7th or 
the 8th century B. C., somewhere near the Gangetic 
valley, and was confin^ at first to the tract of land bet- 
ween Campa and Benares, gradually extended to 
Savatthi. 'Within a few centuries of Gosala’s death this 
movement crossed at many points the territorial limits 
of the Middle country. Gaya and Pupdavardhana w'ere 
two important centres of the Ajivika activity in the time 
of King Asoka. At the time when the Jaina Bhagavatf 
Sutra was compiled their influence was diffused over thd- 
whole of Northern India from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Gulf of Cutch. Towards the close of the Maurya rule 
the Bactrian city of Sagala in the Punjab became a 
centre of liberal movements, while the kingdom of Avanti 
in the Deccan in its earlier territorial extension long 
remained an important scene of the Ajivika propa- 
ganda. The centre of gravity shifted after Harsa to 

^ Hultzsh’s South ludiaii luscriptiom, Vol. I, pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108. ■ 0/. lad. 
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the Deccan, proper, where, especially in the Cari&rese 
country, they encountered many reverses; of fortune till 
they finally disappeared in the fourteenth century of , t^ 
Christian era. The pathetic story of maltreatment 
of the Ajivikas and other ascetics in Eadha by its rude 
inhabitants need not be recounted. Similar experiences 
of the hermits of the Vanaprastha order in other non- 
Aryan tracts are recorded in the Aranyakapda 
of the Eamayana and several stories of the Jataka. 
This naturally suggests a most fruitful enquiry 
as to the part they played in the annals of Aryan 
colonisation and propagation of Aryan culture, followed 
everywhere by non- Aryan reaction, and modified by the 
race-cult and national characteristics which it absorbed. 
Moreover, in carrying on the study of the pos|«Makkhali 
history of the Ajivikas, the historian cannot but set him- 
self to analyse the causes of the decline of the Ajivika 
faith, and it is certain that such an ‘ enquiry cannot be 
undertaken apart from the development of various reli- 
gious movements and schools of philosophy which went to 
rob the Ajivika movement of its especiality. The simul- 
taneous processes of absorption and assimilation which 
seem so largely accountable for the disappearance of the 
Ajivikas involve two questions of far-reaching importance, 
which are: 

(1) Where are the Ajivikas who maintained their 
existence among the rival sects up till the fourteenth 
century A. D., if not later ? 

(2) Is it that the Ajivika system dwindled into insigni- 
ficance without enriching the systems which supplanted 
and supplemented it ? 

Finally, if it be admitted that truth never dies and 
that the Ajivikas had a distinct message for Indian peoples, 
the history of the Ajivikas cannot be concluded without a 
general reflection on the course of Indian history, nor 
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can the historian discharge his true function as historian 
without determining the place of the Ajivikas in the 
general scheme of Indian history as a whole. 


Romic Calendrical Beginnings 


H, Butjge Hannah. 

Originally, as a Hadition derived from the days when 
Primitive Blond Plumanity dwelt in Arctic Regions at 
or around the North Pole, and there, in their several 
Zones, were either eye-witnesses of the glorious pheno- 
menon of the 30-13awns, or else became acquainted with 
it from hearsay, the artificial Calendrical Spheroid re- 
presenting the Natural Year was conventionally divided 
into 360 degrees — the conception obviously arising from 
the 30-I)awns multiplied by 6 (the 6 months of the 
long Polar Day) = 180; this being then regarded as 
duplicated for the long Night = 360: which thus re- 
presented the Dawns, as it were multiplied by 12 — the 
number of the months as ultimately recognised by Rosy- 
Blond Humanity in the Temperate Zone. 

Long afterwards, in Khem, or Tomeri, whatever 
calendrical reforms were from time to time adopted by 
the ancient Romiu (one of the ethnic groups descended, 
or culturally inheriting, from the original migrants from 
the Arctic North), this 360-degrees Spheroid remained 
in a manner persistently basic, even when the Year was 
discovered to be really longer, i.e., equating with a 
Spheroid of about 365-^- degrees — the difference of about 
5|- degrees or days 1)eing provided for by additional calen- 
drical ingenuities which did not disturb the popular 
old-established sequence of festivals and other functions. 
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The first, traceahle method of Time-Measurement 
was Sidereal, the Be^imiiiig of the Year l)emg’ calendri- 
cally taken as the moment when some selected point in 
the sweep of the stellar environment, tlie conven- 
tionally recognised asterism first seen in lYrrestrial Spring 
(Vasanta), came exactly round again, and the constiaic- 
tion of the Calendar, as a record of the correct dates for 
the observance of all religious festivals and other func- 
tions, depending upon the positions of the Stars, as these 
positions steadily and, as was thought, unfailingly, recur- 
red throughout the Year, and year after year : for the 
Stars ceaselessly revolved in their courses round the 
Celestial Sphere with the turning of the Kosmical Axis, 
which pivoted, as it were, on the Pole-Star (originally 
believed to be eternally fixed) at the North Pole, where, 
canopied in majesty, Ptah, the Father of the Gods, Archi- 
tect of the Universe, and Fire-God (Lat. Tideanm; Gr. 
Mephaistos) tvas said to have had liis “ Drill ” and his 
Throne. This may he called the Polar-Clock method: the 
Sun being then deemed a mere fire, mysteriously resulting 
from the remote but all-dominant, because creative, 
preservative, and destructive operations of Ptah’s Drill. 

I do not mean to say that in the so-called Ptah Age, 
for the ancient Romiu, the Year opened calendrically 
in the Spring : for it did not. Tlu^ point on the Spheroid 
most naturally assoeiablc with the calendrical opening is, 
of course, Spring, with the Sun floating seo'mingly bet- 
ween what we call Constellations Aries and Pisces, whieli 
side of the diagram (the right-hand side, as we are 
familiar with it) is tlierefore correctly rh'scrihahle as the 
Celestial Vernal Equinox, though it is iji conjunction 
with Terrestrial Autumn on the small inner revolvinff 
Spheroid or Epicycle. Indeed, so natural is this that, 
as an arbitrary point from which to start, a.s from a fixed 
base, for purposes of astronomical and chronological 
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calculations, it has become universally customary to take 
the first degree of Constellation Aries (Eng. Bam; Ind. 
Bcisi Mesha ; Egyp. or Rom. say Amoii ; Bah. & Assyr, 
Sara Ziggar, or Bar Ziggar) as the starting-point o£ 
time, i.e., as zero of any cycle — using the first point of 
Sign Aries on the Epicycle as an Inclex-Einger, or 
Clock -hand. Various attempts have been made to ac- 
count for the origin of this fixed convention : but I, 
suggest that it is probably traceable to a general and 
deeply impressed reminiscence amongst the descendants, 
or at least the cultural heirs, of that original Blond 
Humanity who once dwelt at and around the North Pole, 
of the fact that, at and near the Pole, Spring "was the 
season at which the Sun of the long-continuous-day 
always made its first appearance for the year in the 
heavens wherein it afterwards circled overhead so won- 
drously {The Arctic Home in the Vedas, by Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, p. 4)8) ; as, of course, is the case still. 

Nevertheless, when Blond Humanity had abandoned 
that glorious old Boreal Home, and, in a scattered state, 
dwelt under other skies and amid quite difl:erent condi- 
tions, artificial ideas grew up in this connection : for 
certain it is that, during different eras, in those temperate 
and other Zones whereto Boreal Humanity eventually 
migrated, the Year was conventionally regarded as open- 
ing calendrically, sometimes at one or other of the Solstices, 
and sometimes at one or other of the Equinoxes. 

Eor instance, as is readily understandable of a Eire- 
God, such as the eaidy Romiu conceived Ptah to have 
been, his principal festival was, not unsuitably — indeed, 
we may say that it was inevitably — celebrated at what 
they regarded as “ the Place of the Production of Eire,” 
the point where the Goddess whom they’ called Sekhet, 
"loved of Ptah,” was the presiding divinity, and which 
the ancient inhabitants of the Tigro-Euphrates country 
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designated Ah ah- gar, 
trial Midsummer, i.e., 


“ Fire that mak<‘s lir(^ = Terres- 
zodiacally the (Adestial Summer 


Solstice, still conventionally supposed to be between 


Ooiistellations Cancer and Gemini, but act ually now some- 
where about the 3()th degree of Const ('llation 'raairus. 

But, with the changes in the individuality and posi- 
tion of the Pole-Star (1 degree every 71 U years, 
or perhaps 71 nrf years- a shift which is said to have 
happened 7 times, as observed by the Ivomiu), the 
Polar-Clock became deranged, 1 tab’s Throne was dis- 
placed, the Solstitial Fire side-stepped 7 degrees, and 
the Sidereal Time-system, whereby the calendrical dates 
were supposed to chime in with the recurring positions 
of what in Indian astronomy are called MamlalaH and 
Nalcslmtras, and incidentally also with tlu' seasons, was 
rejected in favour of a reformed Calendar associato'd with 
the new name of E:l, the Sun-God— Ijy then no longer 
regarded as a merely derivative and local centre of 
incandescence, but as an independent (hdestial Orb, a 


self-subsistent, Universal Sovereign. The proper se- 
quence of festivals and other functions thereupon became 
dependent, no longer on the Stars, but on t he observed 
positions of the Sun as he appea,red to stage round the 
Ecliptic, the Calendar was related, no longer pri- 
marily to Maudalas and Naksimtras, hut to tlu‘. stasons 
experienced by Earth as she Journeyed along her orbit 
round the Sun. 

As the natural Year has in fact 305 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 18 seconds, according to our reckoning, or 
366 days, 6 hours, 52 minutes, 8'4 seconds, by Indian 
reckoning, this Solar Time-system proved as unworkable 
as its predecessor, because, still on a conventional 360 
degrees basis, with no thought then of any necessity for 
supplcnienting it, as was done later, it was short of 
reality by the 5|- days (or thereabouts) Just mentioned. 
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In otheiv AvordSj it took days longer than true time to 
reach its goal. New Year’s Day, each of the Equinoxes 
and Solstices, and the annual Eising of Sirius (Sothis, 
the Dog-Star), seemed to occur increasingly too soon 
with every complete annual revolution, as compared 
with their respective calendar-dates. Thus, on the Calen- 
dar, each was announced 5|- days after the event itself, 
in the first revolution ; days afterwards, in the second ; 
16f days afterwards, in the third ; and so on — each such 
calendrical announcement progressing steadily at that 
rate round the fixed months, and only returning to its 
original starting-point (calendrical date coinciding again 
with actual occurrence = small inner revolving Epicycle 
equating once more with fixed outer Zodiacal Spheroid) 
after a Cycle of 68|^ years (360 -f- 5^), or perhaps 
more strictly 69 t years. In Creation Records, at 
p. 214, G-eorge St. Clair gives this as 72, or more strictly 
73 years, i.e., basing on a 5 days’ shortage, instead of 
one of 5|- days (360 5). Evidently he assumes that 

the Eomiu did not then know the true length of the 
Natural Year, but took it at 365 days or degrees; as 
is indeed gatherable from the legend describing the 
irregular origin of the so-called “ Brood of Seb,” and also 
from Plutarch’s account of the allegory in which Hermes 
(Thoth) is represented as playing at counters with 
Selene (the Moon-Goddess), winning ‘ of each of her 
lunations, and thereout compounding the requhed 5 days. 
Nevertheless, instead of either 69f years, or 72 years, 
the correct figure is probably 7lw years (perhaps more 
exactly 7l-llf years), i.e., the same as the- above-mentioned 
period during which the changing Pole-Star traverses 
1 degree of its little circum-polar orbit. 

Thus, when the Eomic Cycle (either in the Ptah 
Age, or in that of the First Eeign of Ea) was half-way 
through, i.^., in 36-| years, according to St. Clair and 
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Plutarch, or in say 7lf,T -r 2 = BTri,, y('ars, if we 
relate it to its true source, Procession, events tliat really 
occurred say in Terrestrial Spring, occurred by the con- 
ventional Calendar in nominal Autumn ; events that 
occurred say in Terrestrial Summer, occurred by the 
Calendar in Winter ; and viee versa. In other words, the 
real Celestial Vernal Equinox fell calendrically on the 
very opposite side of the Spheroid, at what was there 
marked Celestial Autumnal Equinox ; the real Celestial 
Summer Solstice fell calendrically at the Celestial 
Winter Solstice ; and viee versa. The Calendar thus 
proved false. Ra, as then conceived, Avas as untrust- 
worthy as Phih. 

By then, too, i.e., the end of the tlrst 37 i Ci years 
in the Ptah regime — though the Romiu do not seem to 
have realised that thci changes were all one big kosmic 
movement, now designated Precession — llu; Pole-Star 
and each of the Equinoxes and Solstices, and also, of 
course, events like the annual Rising of Sirius, would 
have side-stepped | a degia'e. In a complete Cycle this 
shift would have been 1 wliole degree ; and in 7 such 
Cycles, or 502 1: ;’ years, it would have amounted to 7 
degrees. 

Whatever they W(n*e called in the Ptah-Age, these 7 
side-steps, or shifts, or 7 successive positions of the 
Equinoxes, Solstices, and Risings, were, in dynastic times 
(as regards the Equinoxes and Solstices), called allegori- 
cally the Seven Hathors, or Eyes of the Sun. 

Thus, for the Roraiu, with their conventional Spheroid 
of 360 degrees or days, the Ptah , Age could not have 
lasted more than about 37Tv?r years before their Time- 
System went Avrong in fact. Nevertheless, they do not 
seem to have realised it, i.e.^ actually and practically in 
the sense of reforming it, till it had thus gone Avrong as 
many tis 7 times, i.e., till the Celestial Solstice, at which 
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their Galendrical Year began, had been displaced 7 times, 
or moved on 7 degrees. 

With the shift into the 8th degree, or position, that 
position was not designated the Eighth Hatlior, as it very 
well might have been, but it was declared instead that 
there the Sun-God Ra had been born, thus inaugurating 
an entirely New Order. This, then, was the beginning of 
what is called the First Reign of Ra, — his first appear- 
ance, when Shu (Gr. Atlas) “ raised the sky,” or “ up- 
lifted the heavens,” from the height of the Celestial City 
called Khemennu (Gr. JBermopolis), Avhere he “ destroyed 
the Children of Failure ” — the preceding 7 positions of 
the Equinox. 

“ I am he,” said Ra, “ who closeth, and he who 
openeth ; and I am but One : 

I am Ra at his first appearance : I am the Great God, 
self -produced.” {Bool: of the Bead, Chapter XYlI.) 

This epoch terminated a period of 502f§ years-f- 

another 7l||- years=in all 574'irv years, which had 

elapsed from the outset, i.e., from the beginning of 
the Pfcah Age, not in itself as a possible stretch of time, 
but as a regime recognised in Khem. 

We are now confronted with the question; Is 

it possible to identify and fix these two ancient 

regimes {ilne ViWci regime, imdi the First Reign of Ra), 
or either of them, in terms of our own chronological 
system ? 

The answer is— Yes, if we can put them, or either of 
them, on the artificial Spheroid or Cycle which we call 
the Zodiac : for in that Zodiac we possess a ' lock which 
enables us to tell the time for about 26, 868 years back — 
the period (2155| x 12) in wliich Precession achieves 
one complete round of the successive shifts that are 
ceaselessly in progress at the Pole and elsewhere, as above 
alluded to, 
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A circle, of course, has really no ))eo'i]ininp' and no 
end : but we are at liljcrty to assume some sehxded point 
on it, and to regard that conventionally as a basis from 
which to start. Thus, with the Zodiac, it is customary 
to take the beginning of the tirst degree of Constellation 
Ari6s (Bal). and Assyr. Sam 7Affgm\ or Ihtr Ziggar 
Ind. Rmi Mmha ; Eomic probably JMs-- Rd) as .ccno, and 
to distribute the 25, SbS years round the Constellations 
from that as a, commencement, using the first point of 
Sign Aries, on the small inner revolving Epicycle, as an 
Index-Finger. 

When the Zodiac was invented, and who first arrang- 
ed its 12 divisions in their present order, has been much 
discussed : but apparently, up to date, without arriving 
at any very definite, or at least satisfactory, conclusion. 
The divisional names, as we are familiar Muth them, 
come to us from the Greeks, and Ihey got them from the 
Egyptians, say of the 0th and 8th centuries B.C. How 
the more auci('nt Eomiu refena'd to them, is somewhat 
obscure. AVe only get glimpses. Indian astronomers 
have their own names for them, and arrange them in the 
same oixhn' as -we do. Under ({uite other names, 
hut often bearing much the same signification as we 
attach to them, the Babylonians and Assyrians were cer- 
tainly intimately acquainted with them, and also appear 
to have represented them in the same order as that still 
in vogue. Indeed, we may say that in different ages and 
amongst all historical nations, the Zodiac has been known 
in practically its present form, though in association with 
names peculiar to each distinct civilisation, from the very 
beginning of recorded time. 

As now arranged, the 12 divisions are immutable in 
relation to ('ach other ; and apparently this has always 
and everywhere been the ease : but the Index-Finger (the 
first point of Sign Aries), marking directly the Celestial 
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Vernal Equinox, and therewith conventionally the Open- 
ing of the Year at the commencement of Spring (and 
indirectly all other points of the Cycle), moves cease- 
lessly round the Clock at the same rate of progress as 
that which characterises the above-mentioned shifts 
at the Pole, namely, 1 degree of each Constellation, 
or 12th division, in every 7lw years, and 1 whole 
Constellation, or. 12th part of the Cycle, in every 
2156| years. , 

Now, one of the 12 divisions is known to us as Leo: 
and from Roinic records we leain that in connection with 
llomic ideas regarding the 'St^x-regime, as a time-system 
actually in vogue in Khem, that particular division or 
point was looked upon as indicating the place of the 
Celestial Summer Solstice, and with it, as joresiding divi- 
nity, was associated the Goddess Sekhet, the beloved 
consort of Ptah — usually represented as a Ziora-headed 
woman. This means that the Celestial Vernal Equinox 
was then iir Taurus — which indicates an extreme time- 
limit of cirea .B.C. 44i59f for the commencement of 
what is called the Ptah Age, or rather the T?i^-regime, 
as actually in vogue in Khem. This is based on the 
assumption that Jesus Christ was horn when the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox w^as at about the 28th degree of 
Pisces. 

We cannot, of eoui’se, conclude that circa B.C. 4469f 
was the epoch of the beginning of the time when the 
Pole-Star was shifting, in association with the name 
of Ptah, at the rate of 1 degree in every 7 liJ years; 
for in reality that obscure movement (which also con- 
trols the movements of the. Equinoxes, Solstices, Risings, 
etc.) has no beginning and no end, just as we have al- 
ready noticed that a circle has no beginning and no end. 
All w'e can say is that, for the Romiu, the '2idh-regime 
seems to have begun at that epoch. 
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This x'easoiimg, if sound, is certainly very satisfactory ; 
for it presents us with a fixed basis whereon to build up 
our chronological calculation. 

If, then, we assume— as uoav ajxpears to be quite 
legitimate-that in om B.O. M59| the Celestial 
Summer Solstice was Just entering the 30th degree of 
Constellation Leo (by tlie Komin associated with lion- 
headed Sekhet), it follows that the shifted Solstice had 
got to say the 22nd degree of Leo— since that would 
have been the 8th remove from the outset. Therefore 
the Celestial Autumnal Equinox must have reached say 
the 22nd degree of Constellation Scorpio (Bab. and 
Assjv. Apin «w-«, “ Bull-like Bounder ” ; Ind. 
Vrisohika). Therefore also the Celestial Vernal Equinox 
must have been at say the 22nd degree of Constellation 
Taurus (Bab. and Assyr. Khar-sidi ; Ind. Bdsi Vrisliahha ; 
Eom. perhaps Jfes-Ka). This indicates that the epoch 
of the last observed shift was circa B.C. 3885^- 

Let us, then, assume for the present, as a wmrking- 
hypothesis, that B.C. SSSS-jiV was the date of the begin- 
ning of the Time-?v'£»WHe known as the First Reign of Ea. 

We have now to ascertain definitely, if we can, the 
Terrestrial season of the year, and therefore the corres- 
ponding Celestial point on the Zodiacal Spheroid, when 
and where the Eighth Hathor, had she not been meta- 
morphosed, would have sustained her ro/(? as the Eye 
of the Sun: for it was at that point that irew-born Ra is 
supposed to have opened his year calendrically. 

St.Clair works it out thus. He recalls that the 
“ Egyptian ” year began calendrically at Midsuramtsr, and 
tells us that the 3rd month from there was designated 
Athyr. Then he resorts to the astronomical ceiling in 
the Ramgseum at El-Kurneh in Thebes, erected by 
Eameses II ; and thei-e he finds that Hathor is set down 
against the month Athyr. 
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“ At that season/’ he proceeds, "the sun was passing through 
Scorpio, as remarked by Plutarch. The fourth month was Khoiak, 
and in a calendar, of the date i ^00 B. C., we find the insertion, 
‘ ist Koiak, Feast of Hatlior.’ This corresponds to the autumnal 
equinox” {Creation. Records, 121). 

Whether we can legitimately argue from oalendrical 
arrangements then to calendrical arrangements in the 
Reign of Ptah, is open to question. Also, I do not see 
how the Sun can be spoken of as in Scorpio in Rameses 
II’s time, which T place at B. G. 

Moreover, it is in connection particularly with the 
Reign of Osiris that Plutarch refers to the Sun as in 
Scorpio ; and we have not yet come to a consideration 
of that Luni-Solar Age, In Rameses II’s time the Oeles- 
tial Vernal Equinox must have lain somew’^here about 
the middle of Constellation xAries (Bab. & Assyr. Sara 
Ziggar, or Bar Ziggar ; Ind. Rasi liesha ; Rom. perhaps 
Atnou); and Athyr, as the 3rd month from Terrestrial 
Midsummer, must have pointed across the diagram 
to somewhere in Constellation Virgo (Bab. & Assyr. 
Ei gingir-na, “ Errand of Istar”; Ind. Biisi Kanya). 

However, putting these personal difficulties aside, 
as perhaps traceable to some misreading or misunder- 
standing, let us try to get at our objective another way. 
We know that during the Reign of Ptah the Year opened 
calendrioally at the same Terrestrial Midsummer as 
aforesaid, which, on the diagram, is in conjunction with 
the point between Constellations Aquarius and Pisces 
(Basis Ktmbha and The Celestial Summer Sol- 

stice which corresponded to this on the opposite side of 
the diagram, would have been just entering the 30th 
degree of Constellation Leo (Bah. & Assyr. Ab ab-gar, 
“ Eire that makes lire ” ; Ind. Smha; Rom. SeJchet 
“ the Place of Production of Eire ”). At least we may 
assume that to have been its position at the beginning of 
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the Vtah^regime. The Celestial A^enuil Equinox was 
therefore just entering the 30th degree of Constellation 
'Taurus- Hence, the Celestial Autumnal Equinox was 
just entering the 30th degree of Constellation Scorpio 
(Basi Vrisohiha) from Sagittarius (Bab. & Assyr. , Gan 
“ Very Cloudy Ind. limi J)luii/Iis). All these 
points, as we have seen, eventually shifted 8. degrees ; 
which means that, at the close of the Era, the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox was just entering say the 22nd degree 
of Taurus=<?w*c« B. C. 3885^ aforesaid. 

If, now, we assume for purposes of argument that 
the same months and sequence of months for the 
Calendar as those used in the days of Rarneses II were 
also in vogue in thePtah Age, then, going to the diagram, 
we find that Athyr, the 3rd month from Terrestrial 
Midsummer’, falls exactly opposite Constellation Scorpio. 
In other words, at the season of Athyr, in the Ptah Age, 
the Sun toould have apparently been in that Constellation, 
which then, from the 30th to the 22nd degrees, marked 
the shifting Celestial Autumnal Equinox. 

In this fact, perchance, we evtm hit upon the reason 
why Ba is said to have been born there, and why that 
point (say somewhere about the 22nd degree of Scorpio) 
was adopted conventionally as the Calendrical Opening- 
point of the Year throughout the najlme known as the 
Hirst Eeign of Ea. 

Now, it has to be remembered that, though Ha had 
succeeded Ptah, no alteration whatever was made in the 
divisional nature of the conventional Spheroid which was 
supposed to represent the Natural Year. That was still 
considered to consist properly of only 360 degrees, as 
had been the basic hypothesis under the old discarded 
rSgime of Ptah. 

It follows that, even under the new ii^-regime, the 
Calendrical Cycle was still one of HU years; and 
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therefore that, when this was ha,lf-way through, i.e., 
after the lapse of a similar period of STylir years, all 
the points of the Spheroid would again have fallen into 
disorder — the Calendar, as compared with the true seasons 
of the Natural Year, would have become completely 
reversed. In other words, the Ra Calendar was hound 
to turn out Just as false as the Ptah Calendar had proved 
—and this in the very same way, and for the very same 
reason. That reason was that Precession still went on — 
Pole-Star, Equinoxes, Solstices, and annual Risings of 
Sirius, all continued as usual to side-step 1 degree in 
every 7lw years. When this was realised and acted 
upon, there naturally took place another reform. By 
that time, however, calendrical Midsummer was falling 
in actual Winter, and Scorpio (the place of the real 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox) w^as indicated ealendrically 
as the Celestial Vernal Equinox. Hence, too, Taurus 
(really the place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox) ivas 
indicated ealendrically as the place of the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox. 

Thereupon, what happened seems to have been this. 
For calendrical purposes the Romiu went on as usual 
taking this/afeif? xAutumnal Equinox at Taurus as the 
conventional Opening-point of their Year: but inasmuch 
as it was in fact the place of the true Celestial Vernal 
Equinox, Osiris (the G-od whose name is associated with 
this new regime') became known as the God of the Celes- 
tial Equinox. 

This brings us to Plutarch’s story of Typhon’s (Set’s; 
intrigues against Osiris, assisted by 72 other conspirators, 
and of Osiris’s eventual death at their hands — a tragedy 
which is said to have happened on the 17th day of the 
month of Athyr aforesaid, when the Sun was passing 
through Constellation Scorpio ; Osiris, it is added, being 
then in the 28th year of his reign. 
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Osiris, of course, stands for a changed order — having 
been the deified personification of a ne\r form of the 
Oalendricai Year, which then became Luni-Solar, being 
made up of 13 lunar divisions, or- months, of 28 days 
each. Such a Year would still, however, have been If 
days short of the true Natural Year of about 365|- days. 
Hence, kosmical occurrences, e.g., the annual Rising of 
Sirius, took place If days too soon in the first revolu- 
tion; 21- days too soon in the second ; and so on — New 
Year’s Day and other festivals, and the dates say of 
Risings, as calendrically recorded or announced, pro- 
gressing round the fixed months, and not returning to 
their original positions, with reference to the outer 
Spheroid representing kosmical actuality, till after a 
Cycle of 291f years (36-4 -r- If), or perhaps more strictly 
292f years. 

The Calendar based on such a Year was bound in 
time to result in confusion, just as its predecessors had 
done. In the Reign of Utah and the Eirst Reign of Ra 
the seasons, as calendrically announced, had been exactly 
revervsed after 37 t|-tt years, i.e., half of their common 
Cycle of 71fiV years. Under this new Osiris regime, 
a like reversal would not have occurred till after the 
lapse of 146f\r years, i.e., till the above-mentioned 
Cycle of 292 } years had progressed half-way through 
its course. Then, however, the contradictions and con- 
fusions between the seasons as they actually came round, 
and as they were announced calendrically, would have been 
as complete and scandalous as those which had put an 
end to the Reign of Ptah and the Eirst Reign of Ra. 
Nevertheless, it was by no means necessary for the whole 
of that period of 146-iV years to expire before the Romifi 
realised what was going on. As 146iV years take us 
through one moiety 6-|- divisions) of the then dia- 

grammatic Spheroid of 13 divisions, or months, and would 
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therefore have resulted in a complete reversal of the 
normal relations between the real and the calendrical 
seasons, a one 6^th of that moiety, Le., 22iz years, 
would have displaced the seasons in relation to the 
Calendar by one entire Osirian month. This would cer- 
tainly have sufficed to reveal the growing confusion to 
the Romiu. In fact, however, they allowed as much as 
27 years, 2 months (Thoth and Paophi), 17 days (of 
Athyr) to elapse before resolving on a calendrical re- 
construction. At least, tliat is what we are practically 
told by Plutarch, judging from his statement that Osiris 
was slain on 17th Athyr in bis 28th regnal year by 
Typhon — a personification of the obscure Precession 
movement — assisted by 72 accomplices — obviously an 
allegorical equivalent for the conventional old cycle of 
71|f years above alluded to. On the basis of a Year of 
364 days (13 months of 28 days each), 27 years, 2 months, 
17 days =2 7^'^ years, or an excess of years over 

the 22fi years. That is practically 4^ years longer than 
22^ years = say ith longer. Ath of an Osirian month 
would be 5 or 6 days. Hence, the displacement allowed 
by the Romiu must have been about 1 month and 5 or 
6days=between 33 and 34 days. 

Now, we have assumed above, as a working-hypo- 
thesis, that the First Reign of Ra began circa B.C. 
3885^. We have also seen reason to conclude that the 
Romiu put an end to that regime after the lapse of about 
37.^ years. That brings us down to ew-ca B.C. SBlSylrir, 
as the epoch of the beginning of the Reign of Osiris. A 
further 28 years reduces this to cio'oa, B.C. 3820Ti-v> 
the epoch of the opening of the next traditional regime — 
that of the Second Reign of the SunGod Ra. 

On this occasion, we are informed, 1 full day was 
added, thus using up the last of Thoth’s winnings from 
Selene, and making the Year or Spheroid one of 365 
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days or degrees—the observance of festivals and other 
functions depending once more on the successive posi- 
tions of the Sun alone. Accordingly, this regime was 
regarded as a reversion to the sovereignty of Ra, but was 
called his Second Reign. 

Even then, however, as a fact, the artificial Year was 
still i of a day (or thereabouts) short of the true 
Natural Yeai\ In the first revolution, festivals, sup- 
posed to be seasonal, and kosmical occurrences such as 
the Rising of Sirius, came round (true to Nature) of a 
day sooner than the date for each given in the Calendar. 
In the second revolution the Calendar was in each case 
a day late. With 4 annual revolutions the original 
day short had, of course, grown into 1 whole day ; and 
so on— Calendar-time thus progressing round the fixed 
months, and only returning to normal (as harmonising 
with kosmical events and seasons, and equating again 
with the outer Spheroid) after the lapse of a Cycle of 
1460 years (365 X 4). 

In the words of St. Clair — 

“ When the year of 365 days was established, it was 
probably imagined that finality was reached. But it 
would not be long before the odd six hours forced them- 
selves into recognition. 

With their perfectly oriented temples, the Egyptians 
must soon have found that their festival at the summer 
solstice — which festival is known all over the world — 
did not fall precisely on the same day of the new year, 
because if 365 days had exactly measured the year, that 
flash of bright sunlight would have fallen into the sanc- 
tuary just as it did 365 days before. But what they must 
have found was that after an interval of 4 years ” (or 
as I prefer to put it, 4^ Spheroidal sub-divisions), “ it 
did not fall on the first day of the month, but on the day 
foRowing it. 
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• “ la like manner and from the same cause, the heliacal 

rising of the Dog-star, which had heralded the rising of 
the Nile on the first day of Thoth ” (This, I submit, was 
a calendrical convention used exclusively hy the priests 
in post-Menie times, and probably late in them), “ would, 
after four years, announce it on the second day of 
the month, and after eight years on the third day. 
Unless intercalary days were inserted, the star would 
go through all the months of the calendar, and 
return to the first day of Thoth after 1460 years 
(365 x4=1460; 1460 years of 365|^ days =1461 years 
of 365 days). 

“ The year of 365 days was called the vague year, or 
the wandering year ; and though the priests knew it to 
be inexact, they would not allow it to be altered hy any 
system of leap years.” 

***«*»« 

“ Possibly their desire was simply to avoid confusion 
in the keeping of the feasts” {Creation JRecords, 
pp. 12, 13). 

' Thus {airea B.O. 3820j|i5-) would seem to have 
originated the so-called Sothic Cycle — but only in 
its first, and, as we shall reahse in a moment, its imper- 
fect form. 

A stretch of 730 years of this regime — i.e., a moiety 
of its cycle of 1460 years— carries us half-way round 
the Spheroid. In like manner, therefore, as with the 
146^ years of the immediately preceding regime, that 
period would have resulted in a complete reversal of the 
conventional Calendar in relation to the actual seasons. 
But again, just as before, the whole 730 years were not 
really required for the purpose of enlightening the Romiu 
as to the approach of this eventuality. In that |-stretch 
of the Spheroid there were 6 divisions, representing, from 
pne point of view, 6 months of the year, 730 -t-6=121|-- 
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— the equivalent of what the Romitl called a Stinti, 
or Henti, J/eS-Period, or Period of a Quadruple Pestival 
=4 SeclSeh Periods of 30j^ years each. Hence, 
12lf years sufficed to displace the seasons quite obvi^ 
ously by one entire month. 

On the basis of this form of the Year — a Year of 
865 days or degrees — I tided once to interpret Ptomic 
History in Dynastic times (as obtained from the monu- 
ments, etc.) in terms of our own modern chronology. 
The results, however, which are now in the archives 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose authorities 
kindly consented to preserve them, w^ere unsatis- 
factory, for the simple reason that, for a correct inter- 
pretation, it was necessary to put the data so obtained 
on a Cycle that equated with reality (the reality of the true 
Natural Year). Such a Cycle would have been one of 
1461 Years, with its own Sed and JETtmti Hebs. But with 
a Year of 365 days, I could only put those data on a 
Cycle of 1460 Years — and naturally on that basis calcu- 
lations did not work out properly. The only data which 
would have suited such a Cycle would have been data 
coming down to us from say the pre-dynastical Hor- 
ShesS Age — but unfortunately we possess none of these. 

Our last date — that of the opening of the Second 
Reign of Ra — was oirea B.C. 3820-i-^. 121f years 

subtracted, leaves us with B.C. 3698x%V> as the 
approximate epoch at which this second Reign of Ra 
came to an end, so far as it was a time-system practically 
in vogue amongst the Romiu. The Celestial Vernal 
Equinose was then in 20 Constellation Taurus. 

Possibly, therefore, it was then — B.C. 3698^4^5^ — 
that the final discovery was made that the true Year 
and the true Spheroid consisted, nbt of 360, nor of 364, 
nor even of 365, days or degrees, but of about 365^, or 
366.242, days or degrees, *.<?., say 366 days 6 hours, 
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and either 48 minutes, 48 seconds, or 52 minutes, 8.4 
seconds. 

This recondite truth (as it was then) is associated 
with the name of the Younger Horus, or the Child 
Horus {Hor-pe-khroti) — often, by the intellectually acute 
and artistic Greeks, represented with his index -finger 
held to his lip, and therefore {pace Prof. Flinders Petrie), 
appropriately styled “ the God of Silence,” who, however, 
found his voice when mature. As in some obscure way 
merging into the Elder Horus of an earlier Age, he was 
regarded as the conqueror of Typhon, or Set — the personi- 
fication of the practically beginningless Age during which 
the various old successive attempts at time-measurement 
(associated with the subtle effects of Precession) had been 
in vogue Thus the birth and accession of Horus really 
represent the triumph of the Galen dr ieal Year in its true 
form of 365|- days over ail the older imperfect forms which 
gradually led up to that. How far Typhon, or Set, may 
be identified with Greek Kronos, or Latin Saturn, and 
Horus with Greek Zeiis, JjStXiri Jtipiter, Melanochroic 
Ab-M {^^ Father EV’), ov Older Bel zxA Younger Bel, 
Babylonian and Assyrian Mardtik, and Yedic. Indian 
Dyaush-Pita — are all subjects for future consideration. 

With the recognition of this 365|^-degrees form of the 
Year we are brought down to the last reform of all, 
whence really emerged the so-called Sothic Cycle 
in that completed sense which I have tried to expound 
in my pamphlet on Ancient Momic Chronology, i.e., as a 
cycle, not of 1460, but of 1461 Years, subdivided into 
Hmiti-Meb periods of 121f (instead of 121f) years 
each, Sed-Heb periods of 30 t^ (instead of 30A) years 
each, and Sothic-Hising periods of 4-^ (instead of 4 tV) 
are each-^all spheroidal. 

I do not say that this was the way that the dynastic 
Eomiu actually worked it ; for it was not. It is only a 
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■way in which I suggest, and have shown, that— given, 
of course, the data from the monuments, etc., — it is 
now satisfactorily workable for the purpose of interpret- 
ing those data in terms of our own chronological and 
calendrieal system. 

What the Eomiu did in practice was this. Tiiey were 
wisely resolved not to disturb the orderly and impressive 
succession of age-long established festivals and functions, 
founded on the earlier conceptions of the form of the 
Year. That would have been highly inconvenient and 
unpopular; as these traditional observances were too 
deeply rooted in the understandings, customs, and affec- 
tions of the masses to be torn up and rejected. There- 
fore (at least at the back of their heads) the priests and 
officials retained these cherished conceptions— even the 
idea of the year as consisting of only 360 days o-r de- 
grees — and whatever else was necessary they from time 
to time built upon, or wove into, that basic idea and 
other conceptions, in the guise of divers ingenious 
manipulations of a supplementary nature — thus providing 
for the new, while not in any obvious way discarding 
the old. Eventually the whole was elaborately alle- 
gorised, and, as it were, intellectually objectivised — 
nay, for some, it was even spiritualised — in the shape 
of that wondrously complex and profound blend of Re- 
ligious Faith, Worship, Mythology and Tammlut, which 
is so complacently yet so superficially regarded by us 
moderns as little but a grossly and childishly idolatrous 
expression of systematised therianthropic absurdities. 

This true form of the Year — as consisting of about 
366-|- days or degrees — was certainly known in the days 
of the builder of the Great Pyramid at Gizeh, who- 
ever he was, and whenever that may have been. He 
is commonly believed to have been Khiifu, of the 
so-called 4th Dynasty ; but . his actual identity, and the 
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period to which he is really assignable, are exceedingly 
doubtful. Not impossibly the builder of the structure 
referred to was Pepi (Phiops) II, of the so-called 6th 
Dynasty— a celebrity whose unusually long regnal period 
I place at B.C. 2246 m — 2156 m ; for there is at least 
some reason to believe that the n&mQ Cheops is an 
artificiality— nothing but a sort of archseological spook 
'—merely a muddled etymological emanation out of 
Phiops. At the same time, there is every likelihood that, 
long even before then, the higher priesthood had been 
aware of the truth regarding the little extra day, but, 
in the well-known sacerdotal way, had kept it back from 
common knowledge as a mystery too sacred for anyone 
save only themselves— whence, perchance, the manner 
of depicting the Child Horus, Nay, my suggestion is 
that, as a religious cult, this reserved truth was known 
for centuries before the age of the Pirst Dynasty. But, 
even then, the cult was in vogue only in priestly, and 
royal circles, and as a matter of esoteric faith ; and did 
hot develop into exoteric shape, i.e., was nol metamor- 
phosed into a worldly, civil institution, till the accession 
of Menes, say circa B.O, 2907 

Accordingly, it would seem highly probable that this 
period of 790^:^ years— from' B.O. 3698^^ to B.C. 
2907f|f — is identifiable as the age of those shadowy and 
mysterious dynasties who preceded what are usually re- 
"garded as historical or dynastic times, and who w^ere 
venerated traditionally under the name of the hor-shesf, 
hr WORSHIPPERS OP HORHS — Sometimes under the curious 
name of the Nekues, or “The Dead.” 

This day (rather than the 6th day, as usually re- 
presented) seems also to have been known mystically as 
the “Tongue of the Balance,” the “Truth-Teller”; 
though eventually, for the Ignorant masses, and in con- 
nection with certain features of the Osiris legend, it 
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became associated with aiid symbolised by the Phallus, 
or Lingara — an inaccurate but good-natured or perhaps 
politic concession on the part of the Priesthood, Official- 
dom, and the Court, to the mentality of the lower 
orders. 

Prom the foregoing considerations it would therefore 
appear that all these Oalendrical Eeforms were really 
distinct events, associable with different and well-sepa- 
rated eras — the Ptah regime being succeeded by the Pirst 
Reign of Ea, that by the Osirian Luni-Solar and 

that again by the second Reign of Ea. The Ptah regime 
was sidereal ; the Ea regimes solar. But, for Plutarch 
and his reading public, the change from original Ea to 
Osiris, and that from Osiris back to Ra, are seemingly all 
merged together in the one story of Thoth playing at 
counters with the Moon-Goddess, or the one story about 
the origin of the so-called Brood of Seb — thus account- 
ing, as it were straight-away, for the 5 days that were 
eventually (but by no means all at once) added to the 
original 360, to fill up the gap of supposedly only 5 
degrees that were observed, after a time, or bit by bit 
from time to time, at the point, or points, where one 
cycle ended and another should have begun. 

Let us now gather up and review our conclusions, so 
far. This will clear the ground, and perhaps enable us to 
make a further advance. 

Pirst we went back in imagination to those incalcul- 
ably remote times when the land-areas of the Northern 
Hemisphere presented the appearance of one solid, conti- 
nuous, homogeneous mass, and when, over that mass. 
Humanity was distributed as it were in 3 main zones — 
Black Humanity in the southernmost zone ; Dark -White 
Humanity, or the Melano-Leukochroi, in the central 
zone ; and Yellow Humanity, or the Xanthoehroi, in the 
northernmost zone. 
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Next we realised the probability that, in what is 
known as the Inter-Glacial Age, settlements were et¥ected 
at and in the vicinity of the North Pole. These were 
apparently in groups — some at what may be called the 
Pole itself; others in the various zones, more or less 
distant from the Pole, into which all the territories within 
the Arctic Circle may be regarded as divisible. 

The Dwellers (if any) at the Pole itself became 
familiar with the glorious phenomenon of the 30-Dawns, 
and not unnaturally divided their artificial Spheroid, or 
Calendar, into 360 degrees — their year consisting of one 
long day and one long night of six months each. 

In the Circum-Polar zones the year had three aspects 
- — (1) one long continuous day, (2) one long continuous 
night, and (3) a succession of ordinary days and nights. 
During (1) the Sun revolved overhead, as at the Pole, but 
obliquely instead of horizontally. During (2) the Sun 
remained altogether below the hoinzon. And during (3) 
there took place ordinary sunrise and sunset, the Sun 
staying above the horizon for apart of every 24 hours, 
which varied according to the orb’s position in the 
Ecliptic. 

In these Circum-Polar zones the months of sunshine 
varied from 7 to 11 — the zone nearest the Polar settle- 
ment proper getting the 7, while that farthest away, next 
the Temperate Zone, enjoyed the 11. 

We saw how these facts affected Calendars and Sacer- 
dotal Functions in after ages, when Humanity had become 
more diffused and heterogeneous. 

How long the Inter-Glacial period lasted, we do not 
definitely know ; but we assumed that while, during that 
period, divers groups of Humanity dwelt at and around 
the North Pole, there, whatever they may have been 
before (and here we need not enter into that), they 
developed in course of evolution into a distinctly 
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iMividuatecl physical type, wliicll may he referred to as 
the Leukochroi, or Blond Humanity. ; : 

Then, with the advent of the last Glacial Period, vast 
geological upheavals, subsidences, and transformations— 
perhaps gradual, perhaps cataclysmic— occurred all over 
the Northern Hemisphere. The land-surface, Avhieh for 
countless ages had been continuous and homogeneous, 
broke up ; what wexjall the New World severed itself and 
drew away from the Old World ; and Europe- Asia- Africa 
on the one hand, and America on the other, assume^ 
much the appearance that they present to-day, except for 
this — that, in mid- Atlantic, a large and beautiful island- 
continent was formed, as though by magic, with the 
Gulf- Stream winding past, thus blessing it with a parar 
disical climate, one of seemingly perpetual Spring. This 
was the n ondrous country that Plato wrote about, under 
the name of JPoseklmis. 

In this connection my theory was that, abandoning 
their age-long homes at and around the North-Pole, 
Blond Humanity migrated to Poseidonis, and there took 
up their residence in splendid isolation. Poseidonis thus 
became the area of characterisation of Blond Humanity, 
who there, in course of further evolution, developed into 
the physical type specially distinguishable under the 
coined name of the Rhodo- Leukochroi, or RoSy-Blonds. 
Theirs was the so-called Age of Atlmitis. The preceding 
age may be conveniently referred to under the name 
whereby the Theosophists and others sometimes dis- 
tinguished it, i.e., the Age of Greater Atlantis. 

The rest of Humanity w^as still distributed over the 
Earth much as they had been before. In particular, the 
Great Central Zone, extending from say Atlas and the 
Pyrenees in the west to Euphrato-Tigric and Jordanic 
Western Asia and parts of Northern Arabia in the east, 
was still the special area of characterisation of ; the 
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Dark- Whites, or Melaiio-Leiikochroi (J. L. Myres’s“ Me- 
diterranean ” Man). The Yellows, or Xanthoohroi, were 
diffused over the remainder of Western, Northern, 
Central, and Eastern Asia — all of which may for the 
present ])e included under the name Turan. The Blacks 
inhabited the countries lying in the Southern Zone. 

The Great Central Zone, throughout w^hich were 
diffused the Dark-Whites, stretched nob only considerably 
northwards, thus including parts of Southern Europe, but 
also considerably southwards, thus embracing extensive 
areas in Northern Africa. 

Now* began the era of race-amalgamations. Of these 
we notice two — 

(1) An amalgamation between the Dark- Whites, or 
Melano Leukochroi, and the Yellows, or Xanthochroi, 
which resulted in the birth of the bai'barous Kassi, 
apparently somewdrere in the neighbourhood of the 
Caucasus. Erom them sprang numerous suhstocks, 
e.g., the Broadheads, or Alpines, and kindred folks 
of what we now'" call Central Europe, Balkania, and 
Asia Minor ; the people of Kush on the Upper Nile ; 
the Kassites and Kephenians of Num-Ma, or Si-Nim, 
including the Zagros; and the like. Derived from 
these were the following later offshoots — the Khatti, 
Kheta, or Ilittites, the Keftiu of Kilikia, the Tokhs, 
Dahyus, or Dasyus (Dahae), of Central Asia, or 
Central Tilran, and the still later Tokharis, Tokharas 
Tusharas, or Ta-Hias, Kushans, and so forth, of early 
Indian and other history — all which names are more or 
less associated, directly or indirectly, with the ancient 
double idea of a “ Wolf-Eolk,” and a “ Snowy-Range- ” 
or »Hill-Eolk.” 

\ (2) An amalgamation, principally in the countries, 
bordering on the Mediterranean Sea (“ Great Sea ”), 
whether in Europe or in Africa, between the autochthonous 
14 
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Dark-Whites, or Melano-Leukocln’oi, and llosy-Blond 
immigrarits from Poseidonis, who settled amongst, and 
gradually superposed themselves upon, the former. 

Early settlements in North-West Africa from primi- 
tive PoseidSnis, when the inhabitants of the latter were 
still only Blond, and not yet Rosy-Blond, may possibly 
account for the origin of the Libyans. 

The Age during which, for countless centuries, the 
Dark- Whites dwelt undisturbed throughout the Great 
Central Zone— and in course of which their easternmost 
representatives developed into the more or less distinct 
variety of man commonly and loosely known as “the 
Semites,” while similarly their southernmost representa- 
tives developed into the variety known as “ the Hamites ” 
— may be designated the Melano-Leukochroic, or shortly 
the Melanoehroic Age. Romic civilisation on the Nile 
was at first a very special, localised, and isolated 
expression of this archaic Mediterranean civilisation. 

Nevertheless, the latter part of the Melanoehroic Age 
must have been marked by ceaseless attempts on the 
part of the B.osy-Blonds from Poseidonis to establish 
themselves amongst the Dark- Whites in many of the 
countries surrounding the Mediterranean Sea, especially 
on the European side. 

This old Melanoehroic Age, I suggi'St, was domi- 
nated by associations connected with a divine name which 
is etymonically obscure, but which we may render El, 
or Ab-El, and its variants, whereto are probably trace- 
able such subsequent names as Hera, Eros, Helios, 
Apollon (Apa- Alah- Aun), and the like. 

The succeeding Age, which saw the immigrant Rosy- 
Blonds racially superposed upon the Dark-Whites, and 
politically and otherwise dominant throughout the coun- 
tries surrounding the Mediterranean, but with the chief 
seat of their power and culture probably established over 
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the area now represented by the ^Egean Sea and its 
immediate environment, may be designated the Rhodo- 
chroic x4.ge. It was dominated, I suggest, by associations 
connected with a divine name also etymonically obscure, 
but which we may render lo — later Riu and its variants 
— whence the eventual traditions concerning Zeus, Jn- 
piler, Diane, Juno, etc. 

Under the influences of this new era, the old isolated 
civilisation of the Nile Valley was subjected to a gradual 
but steady and very drastic transmutation. There were 
also very far-reaching ethiiio transformations. Neverthe- 
less, the Romiti as a national race, and Romic civilisation 
too, remained strikingly unique— owing, no doubt, to 
their geographical isolation. Amongst them the old 
Melanochroic divine name El was probably represented 
by a La — whence, I suggest, came the better known 
form Ra — for in those regions, as elsewhere, I and r 
were interchangeable phonetically. 

Now, whoever were the more or less immediate ances- 
tors of the ancient Romiu — a question with which we 
are not for the moment concerned— it is clear, from a 
study of the various Oalendrical Regmiesixom time to 
time successively in vogue in Khem, that the ancient 
Romiu must have been, if not the direct or indirect 
descendants, at any rate the direct or indirect cultural 
heirs, of one of the several groups of originally Blond 
Humanity who, as we have seen, at some time in the very 
remote past (probably during the so-called Inter- Glacial 
Period), dwelt either at the North Pole itself, or in one 
of the 6 Zones into which we may regard the Circum-Polar 
regions as being divisible. If there was never really any 
settlement exactly at the North Pole itself, is it possible 
that here we find the remote origin of the later idea 
sometimes met with in Sanskrit literature regarding what 
are called “the Pive Races”? 
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Otherwise than by resorting to tliis Boreal liypotliesis, 
there seems to be no way of accounting for the fa(h tliat, 
whatever from time to time was the stage of tlieir know- 
ledge on the subject of the true length of the year — 
hay, even in the days ■when they knew to a (andainty that 
it consisted of about 365J Spln'roidal (la,ys or (h'grees — 
deep down in the treasure-vaults of their wonderful nuMi- 
tality the ancient Romiu tenaciously cherished the primi- 
tive Boreal conception of a Spheroid seientitieally and 
properly divided into only 360 degrees, and therefort^ of 
a year similarly divided basically into only 360 days. In 
this connection we need only refer to (1) the custom ob- 
served at Akanthe, near Memphis, in accordance with 
which a perforated vessel was filled with water by 360 
priests, one priest at a tiine pouring in his contribution 
daily, throughout the artificial year ; (2) the similar 
custom observed in the island of Philac'., when, bv wav 
of funeral libations to Osiris, 360 pitclnn-s went' ranged 
round that divinity’s tomb, and one by one were tilled 
every day by the priests vvith milk ; and (3) the l‘2th 
Dynasty contract-inscription, recording that the technical 
meaning of a “Temple-day” was the 360th part of the 
Temple’s annual revenue in food. 

From the several characters and known succession of 
the various Time-Systems from time to time in vogue in 
Khem, it now' seems possible to place the origins of 
ancient Romio Civilisation upon a fairly satisfactory 
chronological basis. 

The first Time System is known in Romic mythology, 
i.e., allegorically, as the Reign of Ptah. Because of its 
essential relations with certain ceaseless movements then 
specially associated with Celestial Polar regions, we may 
also call it the rigime of the Polar-Clock. It was Sidereal 
in its nature, and rested on the above-mentioned concep- 
tion of an annual Cycle or Spheroid of 360 days or 
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degrees. Thus, Oalendar-time was theu short of reality 
by about 5| days or degrees ; for the true yeai", 
as we know, consists of 365|- spheroidal days or de- 
grees, or thereabouts. In other words, if we take the 
first annual revolution. New Year’s Day (which was 
then celebrated at the Summer Solstice) did not come 
round again on the Calendar till about 5^ days after 
Nature herself had announced the advent of the Solstice. 
That is to say, the Calendar took 5| days (or thereabouts) 
longer than True Time to arrive at its annually cyclic goal 
at any point on the Spheroid. This means that, during 
the first half of a cyclic period of 68 ^ years (360 -t-, 5|-), 
or perhaps more strictly 69|- years, the relations between 
the Calendar and the natural Seasons became increas- 
ingly confused : in fact, when the Cycle was half-way 
through, the seasons as they actually came round, and 
as they were recorded in the Calendar, became completely 
reversed. AVe can be even more exact than 69f years for 
this reversal, days is only an approximation. The 
precise period is 6 days, 5 hours, and either 48 minutes, 
48 seconds, or 62 minutes, 8.4 seconds, according 
as we adopt our own ; Western reckoning or Indian 
recko nin g. The correct figure, therefoi'e, is pro- 
bably the same as that which marks the shifts of 
the Pole-Star, Equinoxes, and Solstices — namely 
lin (or perhaps more strictly 71 HI years for every 
shift of 1 degree. Por all these sIoav changes are 
really only different localised aspects of one mighty 
movement that is always going on throughout the 
kosmos. It is more easy to work with 71|H than 
with 71i^j so I adopt 71ff. Half of that is 36|-||^, 
Therefore, periodically during the Ytah-regime, the 
actual Seasons, compared with the Seasons as given 
in the artificial Calendar, seemed entirely reversed— 
Spring being present when the Calendar announced 
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Autumn, and Summer wheu the Calendar showed Winter. 
Of course, with another full |--0ycle of 35~ years, 
matters righted themselres again. 

Now, it seems that all this happened no less than 7 
times before the ancient Romifi made up their minds to 
effect a reform in their Calendar. On the occasion of 
the 8th recurrence — which corresponded witli what the 
Romiu called the 8th Hslthor, Le., the 8th one-degree 
shift of the Equinox: — the Romiu did effect a re- construc- 
tion of their Time-System : but, in connection therewith 
instead of calling the new epoch the 8th Hathor, they 
called it the Opening of the Reign of Ra. In a subse- 
quent age there was another Reign of Ra; so this one 
was distinguished as the First Reign of Ra. 

But now where are we, from a chronological point 
of view ? In those days the Sun, at the Summer Sol- 
stice, was looked upon as a mere derivative and local tire, 
resulting from the drilling-operations of Ptah at the 
North Pole. The name the Romiu gave to the divinity 
whom they regarded as presiding at this “ Place of the 
Production of F'ire,” was Sekhet, tiie Beloved Consort 
of Pfelh. Aloreover, she was often, if not usually, repre- 
sented as a /m^i-headed woman ; and for this and other 
reasons we are able to identify the Celestial Summer 
Solstice, in the days when the Ttiih-refflme was in vogue 
in Khem, with Zodiacal Leo. It follows that the Celes- 
tial Vernal Equinox was then in Constellation Taurus. 
This gives us an extreme limit of oiroa True B. C. 
44591 as the date of the commencement of the reign 
of Ptah, as recognised in Khem. For I am assuming that 
A. M. 0=Conv. 30 Constellation Pisces, but that Jesus 
Christ was born about 28 Constellation Pisces, i.e., 1481- 
years beyond Spheroidal Zero, as conventionally placed 
between 1 Aries and 30 PiscSs, As 71 x 7=620||, 
we must substract the latter from B. C. 44591 

■■if ■ 
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to arrive at the appimimate date ol‘ the end of the 
Reign of Ptah. That brings ns down to tlie epoch 
True B. C. 39561-, when the Celestial Vernal Equi- 
nox was in 23 Constellation Taurus. A further period 
of years — which tabes us to True B. C. 3886^ 

— would have been the era of the 8th Hathor, had 
that old terminology remained in vogue. It was now, 
however, discarded, like the Polar-Clock, and therefore 
True B. C. 3956|A marks the epoch of the teginning 
of the First Reign of Ra. 

The question arises— At what point on the Spheroid 
did this new regime commence in B. 0. 3956|-i ? "We 
know that during the Ptah regime. New Year’s Day 
was celebrated at the Celestial Summer Solstice. On 
the conventional Diagram that, of course, meant June, 
Terrestrially ; and if it is permissible to speak of the 
later Egyptian months as in vogue then, and thus to 
equate June with Mesore, then Thoth would have fallen 
to July, Paophi to August, and Athyr, the third 
month from the end of Mesore, i.e., the end of the 
Solstice month, to September. Directly opposite Athyr, 
on the other side of the Diagram, was Constellation 
Scorpio — respresenting then the place of the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox. Now, Athyr is merely a variant 
of the name Hathor. Therefore, as Hathor (then in 
her 8th remove) was thus associated with the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox, sux’ely it would be only right and 
proper therewith also to associate the newly-acceding 
Lord of the Heavens ? 

Accordingly we assume that during the new' regime — 
that of the First Reign of Ra — the Calendrical year open- 
ed, i.e.. New Year’s Day was celebrated, at the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox. Under thi.s regime the old concep- 
tion of an annual Cycle divided into only 360 spheroidal 
days or degrees, was religiously retained, and, moreover. 
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nothing whatever was yet clone to supplement it in any 
wav. In short, it never occurred to the Romiti to thinl 
that there was anything wrong with that. What had 
proved untrustworthy were the Polar-Cloclc and the 
Sidereal Time-System; and it was evidently imagined tlnit 
if the Oalendvical Opening of the Year at the Celestial 
Summer Solstice were abandoned in favour of a fresh 
Calendrical Opening at the Celestial Autumnal Equinox, 
as seemingly suggested by the goddess Hiithor herself, 
all would be well. Ptah, then, and his consort Sekhet, 
alone 'were blamed : otherwise everything went on much 
as usual. Por example, the Cycle for the new rdginie 
remained just the very same as that which had dis- 
tinguished the old discarded regime — it was still one 
of 7111 years. The inevitable consequence was that, 
when half of it had expired — /.<?., after the lapse of the 
same old period of 35 ■ years — the Seasons as Calen- 
drically shown, and as they in fact came round in the 
natural way, once more rev ealed themselves as ahso-- 
lutely reversed. 

The Reign of Ptah had ended in True B. C. 3956;jJ. 
This -^-Cycle of 35 years, subtracted from that, brings 
us down to True B. C. 3920||7, with the Celestial Yernal 
Equinox at 23 Constellation Taurus. This, therefore, 
represents the approximate date of the close of the 
so-called Pirst Reign of Ra. With the further reform 
that was now effected we are introduced to the epoch 
of the beginning of a new and quite different 
that of Osiris. 

At what point on the Spheroid did this Osirian 
regime commence? By B. C. 3920 fH, in its annual 
revolution round the circle, New Year’s Day (let us 
call it Progressive 1 Thoth) had got hack, as was 
supposed, to its original starting-point alongside the out- 
er or Pixed Spheroid — the Celestial xiutumnal Equinox — 
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thus theoretically equating with what we may style Fixed 
1 Thoth. That is what the Calendar indicated. 
But what the Calendar indicated as the Celestial 
Autimml Equinox (which ought really to have 
been in 23 Constellation Scorpio) was, in glaring and 
disconcerting fact, the Celestial Vernal Equinox in 
23 Constellation Taurus ! What were the Eomic priests 
and ojB&cials to do in these circumstances r 

To disturb long-established festivals, functions, and 
all the customary arrangements of the people, was out 
of the question. That would have been a political 
blunder of the first magnitude. The only course to 
adopt was to let matters go on seemingly as usual, but 
at the same time subtly and secretly to harmonise the 
Calendar with the facts of Nature, or what were then 
thought to be such — celebrating New Year’s Day at that 
particular stage just as before, but calling it (what in 
fact it was) the New Year’s Day at the Celestial Ver- 
nal Equinox — not the Celestial Autmnnal Equinox, as 
had theretofore been the custom. 

Osiris stands for a completely changed order — a 
Year of 364 days, made up of 13 lunar divisions, or 
months, of only 28 (instead of 30) days each, and opening 
oalendrically at the Celestial Vernal Equinox in 23 
Constellation Taurus, where that Equinox then \m— circa 
True B. C. 3920 aforesaid. Note, however, that the 
old Ea-form of the Year— 360 Spheroidal days or degrees 
— was not rejected, at least not openly. The newly 
conceived Year-form (364 days) was got as it were 
surreptitiously, by divers artful supplementations quietly 
inserted by the priests from time to time. Later on, 
as we know, these were all cleverly transmuted into 
allegories, to amuse, if not to instruct, the masses. 

Such a Year, however, would still have been 1|: days 
short of the true Year with its 365|- days, or thereabouts. 

15 
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Its Cycle was therefore 29lTi(364<-rl]-) years, or perhaps 
more strictly 292i years. Accordingly, at the end of 
one-half of that period, the Seasons would again have 
appeared completely reversed. But, for the Romiti to 
have realised that fact as an ineluctable eventuality, 
it was not necessary for the entire -|-period, or 146-j-V 
years, to elapse. The possibility, nay, tlie certainty, of 
an intelligent anticipation was theirs. In short, 2211- 
years would have sufficed to displace the seasons by at 
least one full month. That, liowever, would obviously 
have been only an Osirian month of 28 days. The Bomiu 
preferred to see a displacement by one full ordinary 
month. To get that, they seem deliberately to have 
allowed 28 years — or rather (according to Plutarch) 27 
years, 2 months (say Thoth and Paophi), and 17 days 
(of Athyr) — to elapse. That gave them the desired dis- 
placement, or even perhaps a little over, i.e., between 33 
and 34 old-style days — at any rate, sufficient to judge by. 
Thus, in Athyw of True B.C. 3892fUi(the 28th 

regnal years of Osiris), this Luni-Solar came to 

an end. 

According to Plutarch, the Sun was then in Con- 
stellation Scorpio— apparently somewhere about its 23rd 
degree — which, at that age, was the place of the Celestial 
Autumnal Eqmno:s . Here, we are told, Osiris was slain 
by Typhon, or Set, aided by 72 (7l|| ?) accomplices. 
But here also, according to a further tale invented by the 
priests for similar popular consumption, Osiris merely 
disappeared from earthly view, descending there and 
then into Amenta, or the Under- World, which he travers- 
ed for 182 (I of 364 ?) days, sailing in an ark or coffer, 
shaped like a bull, and then re-appeared to view on the 
opposite side of the Spheroid at the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox, in Constellation Taurus (Mes-Ea ?) — say circa 
its 23rd degree. 
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Thus Osiris became known as the God of the Vernal 
Equinox (which was also the point where he had origin- 
ally acceded, at the close of the First Reign of Ra) : and 
here also we seem to hit upon a satisfactory explanation 
of, or at least allusion to, the fact that traditionally Osiris 
was associated with hath Equinoxes. 

The Luni-Solar regime having thus proved a failure, 
resort was noAV once more had to a purely Solar form of 
the Year — yet not quite the same as that which had been 
recognised during the First Reign of Ra. A further 
additional day was tacked on to the discarded, and yet 
not discarded, Osirian Year of 364 days or spheroidal 
degrees, thus making it one of 365 such days or degrees. 
This new regime w^as accordingly designated the Second 
Reign of Ra. 

Even then, however, the Calendar was about of a 
day short of reality — i e.y of the true Year of 365|- days. 

For this reformed Solar Year the Cycle, at the end of 
which everything, after having become disorganised, once 
more got back to normal, was 1460 (365 x 4) years ; and 
again, of course, it resulted, or would have resulted, in 
a complete reversal of the Seasons after the lapse of half 
the Cycle, or 730 spheroidal years. But again it was not 
really necessary to wait so long. With the expiry of the 
first 12 If spheroidal years (which constituted what 
the Romiu called a Simti-Heh, or Henti-Eeh, i.e., a 
Quadruple Festival, being quadruple of their shorter 
Sed-Heh, or Festival in honour of a 30^ Spheroidal 
Years’ Period), the Seasons would have been displaced 
by a full month. Was it, then, after the expiry of this 
first Hunti-Eeh that the Romiu determined on a reform? 

I do not think so. I assume this when I wrote my 
last paper : but further reflection induces me to change 
my opinion. I am now inclined to think that the deci- 
sion to reject this Second Ra regime was not come to 
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until after the celebration of the 3rd Sunti-Heh, i.e., 
until the lapse of 365 years, or of the 14<60-Years’ 
Cycle. My reason for so thinking is this. 

In one of the legends connected Avith Ra-and Isis (the 
successress of Sekhet at the Celestial Summer Solstice), 
we are told that Ra had been bitten by a venomous 
serpent, Avhich, of course, is an allegorical allusion to 
the disconcerting- shift that was still going on at the 
Equinoxes and elsewhere. In his agony Ra addresses 
Isis thus — 

“ I am trembling all over ; my eye is Avithout strength •, I can no 
longer distinguish the sky ; the water rises up to my face, as in the 
season of summer ” by Georg’e St. Clair, p. 256 j 

citing Proc. Soc. Bih. Arch., 1885, p. 167). 

Isis, it should be explained, was a sorceress, and Ra 
was appealing to her for relief. Also, she Avas intent on 
the advancement of her own personal interests ; and in, 
Ra’s distress she beheld her opportunity. Accordingly, she 
refused to succour him unless and until he gave her his 
esoteric name— there being, in popular belief at that time, 
some mystic potency of a very high order in such a name 
and in the revelation and conferment thereof. Ra did 
as demanded, and immediately vanished from sight. 
Thereupon, but then only, did the Goddess utter her 
magic spell. 

The clue to the meaning of all this lies in Ra’s last 
cry — “ the water rises up to my face, as in the season of 
summer !” 

What have Ave here if not, as St. Clair observes, “ the 
seeming irruption of the waters of tlie underworld abyss, 
on the eastern side, as the earth sank, relatively, through 
the precession movement. It went doAvn to the extent 
of 7° before Ra’s first appearance ; and now it had gone 
down by several more ” ? (76., p. 257). 
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But there is clearly even more in it than this. What 
particularly catches my attention lurks in the words “ as 
in the season of summer.” Surely such a remark can 
only mean that, on the occasion to which Ra’s outcry 
had reference, Khem was actually experiencing Summer- 
time, when, according to Calendar, the season ought to 
have been Spring-tide ? In other words, the Romiu had 
allowed 365 years of their then Cycle of 1,460 years to 
elapse ; and naturally there had been a displacement of 
3 full months. And what is meant by that part of the 
story which tells of Isis having tricked Ra out of his 
name, and got possession of it herself, and caused him to 
disappear from sight, if not simply this, that it was the 
allegorical way in which the priests chose to enshrine a 
memory of the fact that, at that particular epoch, 
the Celestial Summer Solstice had successfully ousted 
the Celestial Vernal Equinox as the ofBcially adopted 
Calendrical Opening of the Year? The date must 
then have been cb-ea True B. C. 3526^-g| — for that is 
what we are brought down to, if we subtract 366 
from B. C. 3891 f||. This means that the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox was then somewhere within 18 
Constellation Taurus. Hence, the Celestial Summer 
Solstice must have been somewhere within 18 Constella- 
tion Leo. 

In this Second Reign of Ra, Rii is said to have been 
“ lifted up,” i.e., as St. Clair suggests, elevated 
from the Equinoctial position to that of the Summer 
Solstice. Seeing that, with this regime, its Year of 
365 days, and its consequent Cycle of 1,460 years, we 
are introduced to at least the terminology {e.g., Sothic 
Cycles, and what not) of associations connected with 
the Dog-Star, Sirius— -which, however, was very remote 
indeed from the then Celestial Summer Solstice — there i 

arise in our minds certain disturbing doubts and i 
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difficulties waich may be stated roughly in question-form, 
thus— 

Have we even yet decided what the so-called Sothic 
Cycle really was; when it originated; and what we 
ourselves mean when we speak of it ? 

Were there any Sothic Cycles before the one wdiich, 
according to R. S. Poole, commenced in conventional 
B.C.1322 ? 

Do not some writers, past and present, rather mix up 
two ideas Avhich ought to be kept perfectly distinct — that 
of the Sothic Cycle proper, and that of another kind of 
Cycle nhich is not really Sothic, though it also consisted 
of 1,460 years ? Poole saw this clearly. 

“The ancient Egyptians,” he says, “possessed a 
series of chronological periods commencing in the 
year B. C. 2717, and these periods were indepen- 

dent of any Sothic Cycles, although one of them was a 
cycle, similar in character and length to the Sothic ” 
{KorcB ^3^gijftiaoa', p. 30). 

He proceeds — . 

“The evidence of ancient writer’s .is also strongly 

against the opinion that thei’e w’ere Sothic Cycles before 
the Era of Menophres. No ancient writer of the least 
authority, none but the impostors Avho composed such 
works as the ‘ Book of Sothis,’ and the ‘ Old Chronicle,’ 
and their followers, speak of Sothic Cycles before the 
year B. C. 1322 ; and the very name of the Era of 
Menophres seems to point to a new institution, and not to 
the renewal of a cycle” (/6., pp. 36, 37). 

And, with reference to the mention of Sothic Cycles 
in connection with the alleged reigns of the gods, 
he Asks--: ) y 

“But who can base a argument upon a 

mythological computation ? ” (15., p. 37.) 

I am not so sure, however, that this cannot he dope. 
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Again, the initial rise of the waters of the Nile, 
heralded for some time past by the annual Heliacal 
Rising or “Manifestation” (Epiphany) of Sothis — the 
Greco-Egyptian name for the star just mentioned — occur- 
red, we know, about 1^ months before the Autumnal 
Equinox ; and all this is not unfrequently supposed to 
haye been always associated with the Summer Solstice. 
That, however, is simply impossible. 

The further question, therefore, very naturally arises, 
are there any solid reasons why we should retain these 
views, say in connection with the above-mentioned 
particular era. True B. C. 3891 'll — 3o26f||, when the 
Celestial Vernal Equinox was associated successively 
with 23, 22, 21, 20, 19 and 18 Taurus, or indeed with any 
era before comparatively modern times ? In other words, 
is there anything in the vague idea that, in the Second 
Reign of Ra, the Calendi'ical Opening of the Year*, which 
had originally been at the Celestial Vernal Equinox, was 
deliberately transferred to the Celestial Summer Solstice 
because all these phenomena happened then to coincide ? 

The initial rising of the Nile-waters always takes 
place about 1^ months before the Autumnal Equinox. 
On the conventional Diagram that Equinox equates ter- 
restrially with our present 22nd-23rd September. Accord- 
ingly, 1^ months before then indicates end of our pi'esent 
July. But to-day the Celestial Autumnal Equinox is at 
about the middle of Constellation Leo = say (Terrestrially) 
middle of present August. 1|- months before then takes 
us back to somewhere early in present June. That, there- 
fore, is where the initial rising should be to-day. In 
True B. C. 3526Yf|, however, the Celestial Autumnal 
Equinox was in 18 Constellation Scorpio = say early in our 
present November. months before that date takes us 
to somewhere about 3 Constellation Libra. That, there- 
fore, would indicate say late in our present September, as 
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the time when the initial rising took place then. Such a 
point on the Splieroid Avas obviously remote from the 
point occupied by the Celestial Summer Solstice, Avhich 
was then at about 18 Constellation Leo ! 

Reverting even to present-day conditions, June re- 
presents a point equating with the Celestial Summer 
Solstice on the conventional Diagram, i.e., 30 Constellation 
Gemini, rather than Avith the Celestial Summer Solstice 
Avhere it actually is to-day, ijs., about 30 Constellation 
Taurus. On the same Diagram the Celestial Summer 
Solstice in B. C. 1322 (True B. C. 1470) must have been 
somewhere within 19 Constellation Cancer, That is 
noAvhere near the rising-place of Sirius, AAdiich is either 
someAA’here in Constellation Gemini, or about 30 Con- 
stellation Taurus. 

Then Avhat about Sirius itself ? It is a star in the 
cluster Ocmk 3£ajoris, near Orion-— thus very far removed 
in those days (True B. 0. 3526{|;’) both from the then 
Celestial Summer Solstice and from the Celestial point 
marking the initial rising of the Nile Avaters. 

When, therefore, in circa True B. C. 3526 y|';*, the 
Romic priests changed the Calendrical Opening of the 
Year from its original place at the Celestial Vernal Equi- 
nox to the Celestial Summer Solstice, it could hardly 
have been for considerations based on any such vague 
conception regarding the coincidence of the initial rising 
of the Nile and the Celestial Summer Solstice as that just 
dealt Avith. It must simply have been, as already stated, 
because, after the lapse of 365 spheroidal years from the 
opening of the Cycle of 1,460 years, Mid-Summer Avas 
actually on Avhen, according to Calendar, the season ought 
to have been Spring. 

We have now arrived at the epoch of the last reform 
of all, Avhen the true form and length of the Natural 
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Year were practically recognised, and when the Artificial 
Year or Calendar was finally reconstructed in harmony 
with that recognition. In short, if, by the so-called “lift- 
ing up ” of Ea, we are to understand the transfer of the 
Calendrical Opening of the Year from the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox to the Celestial Summer Solstice, as that 
was situated in circa B. C. 3626jf|, that reform "was 
nothing more nor less than the Birth of Horus the 
Younger. In other words, it ushered in what is known 
as the new regime called in Eomic mythology The Eeign 
of Horus— from True B. C. 3526f|| to— what r 
Shall w^e say B. C. 2907||-| (about 620 years) — tradition- 
ally referred to as the xige of the Hor-Shesu, or Eollow^ers 
or Worshippers of Horus ? If so, it will be seen that, 
since waiting my last paper, I hare slightly revised 
my figures representing the duration of this obscure 
period. 

Throughout those 620 years — or other indefinite period, 
whatever it may eventually turn out to be — the knowledge 
of the true length of the Natural Year, and the necessity 
for having a Calendar to correspond therewith, was 
really confined to the Priesthood, to Ofl&oialdom, and to 
the Court; and in those circles, but there only, it flourish- 
ed exceedingly as an esoteric religious cult. 

It was not till the acct ssion of Menes that this secret, 
exclusive faith became exoteric, and was openly promul- 
srated in the form of a civil institution. 

The old defective Year which, because of its shortage, 
progi'essed all round the fixed Spheroid on a cyclic career 
of its own, with no concern, during at least half the time, 
for the actual seasons of the Natural Year, w'as neverthe- 
less (under the name of the “Vague Year”) still retained 
in a manner and for popular purposes, though in a modified 
form, due to skilful official manipulations. But the 
Cycle which necessarily sprang intf) being from this final 
16 
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recognition of the facts of the Kosmos, now consisted 
of 3, 460 years of 365|-days each, i.e., of 1,461 years of 365 
days each. This, therefore, also eoenkudh/ became the 
length of the so-called Sothic Cycle, or the period that, as 
each of the former kinds of cycle succeeded one another, 
elapsed between two successive specicol Risings of Sirius, 
of the sort that only Mqypened once in one of the former 
kinds of Cycles. 

The foregoing considerations clear the way for a 
further investigation of Avhat is usually called the 
era of Menophres. As stated in my pamphlet on Ancient 
Momic Chronology, Menophres is probably merely a 
Hellenised form of “ Men-Nofer,” i.e., “Good or Perfect 
Mansion,” originally the name of a pyramid erected by 
Pepil of the 6th Dynasty; and the quartette of Sothic 
Risings, usually called the Era of Menophres by Egypto- 
logists, and generally associated with Poole’s “ B.C. 1322,” 
was merely the first recurrence of a similar quartette 
which had preceded it, and AAdiich, as I suggest, rather 
than “B. 0. 1322,” w'as the first of its kind. 

Speaking of the astronomical ceiling in Avhat he 
describes as the Rameseum at El-Kurneh, Poole says — 

“ The First of these representations is a boat, in which stands a 
female figure, sliovvn by lier name and position to be Isis-Sothis 
(commonly called Sothis), the Sirius of the Greeks and moderns. 
The head of this figure is beneath the commencement of Thoth, the 
first month. It is universally acknowledged that this figure and place 
of Sothis represent the so-called heliacal rising of that star ” Horn 
JEgyptiac/i', p. 28). 

* -x- * # * 

“ Since the head of the figure of Sothis is beneath the commence- 

ment of the first mouth, Thoth, it is evident, especially when we 
compare this with the other I'epresentations of the same division, that, 
at the time when this record was sculptured, Sothis rose in the manner 
which then marked the commencement of the cycle in the beginning 
or course of Thoth, the first month” (/i., p. 29), 
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Then, referring to some expert calculations made at his 
request, Poole continues — 

“ and thus we see that the phenomenon which marked the commence- 
ment of the Sothie Cycle that began in the year B.C. 1322 was the 
rising of Sothis about one hour before sunrise at Memphis on the 
20th of J uly, which then corresponded to the first day of the Vague 
Year” («A, p. 31). 

This ‘‘ B.O. 1322 ” is only one of seTeral 1460 years- 
Cyele commencement-dates alluded to by Poole. Add- 
ing 1,460 years, he invites us back to another such date, 
namely, “ B. 0. 2/82.” And again, adding 1,460 years to 
that, vpe arrive, he says, at yet another such date, namely, 
“B.C. 4242.” But do we ? Can we? With an arbitrarily 
assumed beginning (and we must assume such a begin- 
ning somewhere) at say Anno IltincU 0 (corresponding to 
Conventional B. C. 4004), if B. C. 2782 be reduced to 
A.M. style, i.e., to A.M. 1222, is any such date as “ B. C. 
4242 ” possible — at least in A. AI. style ? Of course we 
must be intellectually honest, and admit that Conv. B. C. 
4004 was not necessarily “ the beginning,” i.e., does not 
really represent the epoch when the first Calendar, truly 
harmonising with the Natural Year, Avas promulgated. 
In fact, this question of “ the beginning ” — I mean from 
a purely chronological point of view — is still very much 
going a-begging. Thus, B.C. 4004= A. AI. 0, is quite arbi- 
trary. Nevertheless, we are arguing on that basis, though, 
as a matter of fact, 1 place the birth of Jesus Christ 
1484 3 'ears later, zodiacally than the conventional date. 

Note, too, that Poole gives us the definite date “ 20th 
July,” as marking the heliacal rising of Sirius in B.C. 
1322 (Conv.) — and from some writings on Egyptology it 
would seem that by this we are to understand a Summer 
Solstice falling about the same date. On our conventional 
Diagram Sirius, if it be associable with 30 Constellation 
Taurus, rises in Alay, Actually, however, I suppose it 
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now rises, i.e., heliacally about 22nd June — seeing 
that to-day the Celestial Vernal Equinox is somewhere 
about 30 Constellation Aquarius. A Summer Solstice 
on 20th July (conventional), really indicates a Celestial 
Summer Solstice at say H Constellation Cancer. That 
means that the Celestial Vernal Equinox was then at say 
-II- Aries=not “ B.C. 1322 ” (i.e.. True B.C. 1470 f ), 
but circa True B.C. 2088fs, or Conv. B.C. 1940^. 

In True B, C. 1322 the Celestial Vernal Equinox was 
at 17 Constellation Aries. Conventional B.C. 1322 
would have been at 15 Aries — the place of True B.C. 
1178-|-, Therefore the Celestial Summer Solstice must 
then have been at 17 Constellation Cancer = Terrestrially 
somewhere about 9th July. This seems rather remote 
from the place (Celestial) where Sirius rises heliacally. 

But, granting that we succeed in forming fairly clear 
conceptions regarding (1) the nature of the so-called 
Sothic Cycle, (2) the Cycle that is really to be understood 
by that expression, and (3) the time when either the 
Sothic Cycle itself, or any .series of Cycles in A.M. style 
of which it may only have been a contained incident, 
began ; shall we, even then, be any nearer a solution of 
the problem as to the period during which Menes flourish- 
ed regnally ? 

In Ancient Bomic Chronology, working on the basis of 
a Natural Year of about 365J days, starting from the 
Celestial Autumnal Equinox (which seems to have always 
been in vogue at Memphis), and assuming that to have 
been the opening point, or 0 (jSrt??‘o), of a Cycle of 1,461 years 
of 365 days each, I suggested that the traceable origins of 
Romic Civilisation are associable with the name of MeneS, 
and that, putting his era on the first 1461-years’ Cycle 
(A.M.) with which we need (nay, the only first such Cycle 
with which we must) concern ourselves, his first regnal 
year was A.M. 1096f|| = B.C. 2907 
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For the present that may he allowed to stand, as a 
working-hypothesis. But I also suggested thal the first 
real Heliacal Rising of Sothis took place at a point exact- 
ly lu months fi’om the opening of the Natural Year at 0 
(the Autumnal Equinox). This point I called Fixed 1 
Epiphi, aud I figured out that on the Spheroid, as I then 
constructed it, F. 1 Epiphi was represented by the follow- 
ing quartette of Spheroidal years : — 


A.M. 

B.C. 

1218||i 

2785111 

1219||f 

2784111 

122011^ 

3783111 

1221|f« 

27S2|i| 


the next similar occurrence being, of course, Rlsfil years 


afterwards, as follows — 


A.M. 

B.C. 

2679|f| 

1325111 

2680^‘ 

1324111 

2681 HJ- 

1323fii; 

2662|f^ 

1322111 


and so on, at intervals of a Cycle of 1,461 years of 365 
days each. This was on the basis of a Diagram which 
showed the signs of the Zodiac all in proper order, and 
with the Equinoxes and Solstices in what, conventionally, 
we still, regard as the correct positions, i.e., Zero the 
30th degree of Constellation Pisces, with 0—1 Constella- 
tion Aries opening the Year and the Cycle. I assumed 
Zero to equate terrestrially with our 22nd-23i’d September, 
which was possibly right enough : but unfortunately, on 
the Epicycle, I brought my months downwai’ds from 
there, and so on to the left, clock-fashion, and then up- 
wards round by the right to the point where, on the outer 
Spheroid, Sirius rises. Such a Diagram is, of course, quite 
wrong ; because the terrestrial months on the Epicycle 
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do not progress in the direction of a eloclc-hand, but 
contrariwise. Hence with a correctly devised Diagram, 
though Autumn is shown on the righthand side of the 
Epicycle, or small inner revolving Spheroid, yet, on the 
outer fixed Spheroid, that side, in con junction with 
terrestrial Autumn, is really the place of the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox, and the Celestial Autiiinnal Equinox 
should be shown in the outer fixed Spheroid on the left- 
hand .side of the Diagram. That, therefore, is where 
Zei'o (both annual and cyclic) ought to be put, assuming 
that the present kosmic order began in Autumn, as was 
held at Memphis, and as is suggested in ; and, 

beginning there with say 23rd September, the months on 
the Epicycle should be brought downwards till we come 
level with the Celestial Winter Solstice on the outer 
Spheroid (Summer Solstice in conjunction, but on the 
.small inner Epicycle representing Earth), and thence 
continued up wards till we reach the point on the outer 
fixed Spheroid where Sirius rises annually, Le., on 
the conventional Diagram, someMdiere about 30 Taurus, 
repre.sented terrestrially by say 22nd June. 

Here, however, we naturally ask ourselves, are we 
hound to take the Celestial Autumn as the proper place 
at W’hich arbitrarily to put our Zero ? Certainly not. 
The very word “ arbitrarily ” show^s this. A circle (and 
a Cycle is just a circle) has no beginning, and no end : 
and therefore whether we commence at one part or at 
another, is entirely optional. Some of us have got into 
the habit of speaking of “ Creation ” at some such point. 
But, by “ Creation ” we must really understand nothing 
but an arbitrarily chosen Cyclical, or Calendrical, starting- 
point, Gleorge St. Clair tells us that it was a tradition 
among the Hebrews that the World was created in the 
season of autumn — " Creation,” for them, having a 
meaning more definitely kosmical than the above — and 
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that, according to Mias 1’’. Corbaux, this tradition was 
borrowed by them from Egypt, or, as I would say, Khem— 

“ thoui^h her evidence seems simply to' be that only in that 
country is autumn the season of renewal. ” 

This may he queried ; for in ancient Khem it was rather 
the "VKinter Solstice, where the Tropical Year commenced, 
which seems to have been regarded as the “ season of 
renewal.” 

“ The inundation had then ■” (i.e., in autumn) “ subsided, and the 
land emerged from the waters ; tiie seed was sown and the flow^ers 
appeared. To this we may add, on our own account, that although, 
in the period of history, the New Year’s Day was the day of t he 
Summer Solstice, our reading of the myths has shown that it had 
formerly been at the autumn equinox ” {Creation Records, pp. 4-4, 425). 

This farther consideration on the part of St. Clair does 
not, however, amount to much ; for, as we have seen, the 
First Reign of Ra, during which, and which alone, the 
Autumnal Equinox as a Oalendr'ical starting-point was in 
vogue, seems to have lasted (in fact, though perhaps not in 
theory) for only the short space of 35)^ years, i.e., from True 
B.C. 3956|A to True B.C. 3920Ki|. Mr. J. B. Dimhleby, 
author of Historical BihU and other curious works 
on Chronology, was a strong supporter of this hypothesis— 
his reason being that, if we trace back the different lines 
of Time that he wu'ites about as far as we can get, they 
will all be found to have started from a common point, 
which he arbitrarily calls A.M. 0, at the Autumnal 
Equinox. M^hether this is tenable or not, I leave to 
others to decide. If it be a fact, actually registered in 
the K-osmos, it ought to receive due recognition in any 
re-construction of our conventional Zodiacal Diagram, 
In The Call of the tSfars, by John R. Kippax, M.D., 
LL.B., at p. 33, we read as follows : — 

“ It makes no difference at what calendar record the year com- 
mences j so far as the seasons and constellations are concerned, it 
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begins wlieii t.lie trees begin to . bud, the gra.ss to grow, and the 
earth wakens out of its winter sleep. So following nature’s rule...... 

the opening of the year, for the purposes of this book at least, will 
be reckoned as taking place wdien the sun transits the equator about 
the 20th of Marcli — the epoch of the vernal e(iuinox — instead of on 
the 1st of January, as fixed by statute.” 

This sounds like common sense. Nevertheless, there 
are many more purposes in life than those contemplated 
in Dr. Kippax’s hook. The immediate trouble for us 
is that, whereas we moderns look at the Zodiacal Clock 
from one standpoint, the ancient Bomiu looked at it 
from various other standpoints, at different periods of 
their history. 

At present we want to equate their kaleidoscopic 
but scientific chronology with our un.scientific modern 
conventional reckoning. Can this be done ? And if so, 
how ? 

It is obvious that, if We start with on the left- 
hand side of our Diagram, at the place of the Celestial 
Autumnal Equiuo.x (Terrestrially about 28 September, 
on the righthand side of the Epicycle) ; thence, i.e., from 
Terrestrial Autumn, on the Epicycle, take our months 
upwards, till we come level with the Celestial Summer 
Solstice on the outer Spheroid ; next, proceed downw'ards, 
past Celestial Spring; then round to the right, md 
Celestial Winter ; and so back again to starting-point 
(Terrestrial Autumn) at Zero (Hebrew “ Creation- 
point ”) : a system of chronology founded on such a 
Cycle will necessarily read very differently from one 
founded on a Cycle which shows Zero on the righthand 
side of the Diagram, at the place of the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox, Terrestrially about 21 March, on the lefthand 
side of the Epicycle), with its months on the Epicycle 
taken downwards from Terrestrial Spring, through the 
Terrestrial Summer Solstice (about 21 June), and thence 
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upwards through the Terrestrial Autumnal Equinox 
aforesaid, and the Terrestrial Winter Solstice (about 
21 December) successively, and so back again to starting- 
point at Zero. Each would be conceivably quite as well 
based as the other : but their respective sequences of 
dates, if put side by side, will certainly not equate. 

Each of the two Cycles just mentioned opens from its 
own ZerOi or A.M. 0, directly opposite the point on the 
Diagram where the other opens. If now, we go to our 
conventional Diagram, and follow out the course of the 
Cycle first alluded to, what happens ? In the first annual 
round, starting from Terrestrial or Epicyclic 23 September, 
we get level with SO Taurus on the Celestial Spheroid, where 
for present purposes we may assume that Sirius always rises, 
2 months after quitting 23 September. But, of course, 
Sirius is not rising there then. It will not rise there till 
we get right round to say 22 on the epicycle — '8 or 9 
months after starting out. But now take the Cycle secondly 
alluded to, and follow out its course. It reaches the same 
goal at 30 Taurus, not in 2, but again 8 months after setting 
out. Moi’eover, the figuring would be quite different 
for the 2 Cycles. Eor one the goal would be spheroidal 
division 60|| : but for the other that same point would be 
spheroidal division 243-|. Imagine, therefore, how com- 
plicated matters would become as years and centuries 
and cycles rolled on ! 

In Ancient Ronvic Ohromhgy I represented the 
Rising as occurring, not 2, nor 8, but 10 months after 
Zero. That was because I put Zero at what was really 
the place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox, mis-deeming 
it that of the Celestial Autumnal Equinox ; and I also 
led my months, on the small inner revolving Epicycle, 
in the wrong direction, i.e., from 23 September, downwards 
and to the left, as a clock-hand moves, whereas from 
whatever Celestial Equinox we propose to start, our 
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months should always be led in the contrary direction 
— that of the revolving Earth. 

As it happens, however, in spite of these defects, my 
results in that paper have somehow or other come out 
practically right — showing that, from one point of view 
what Dr. Kippax says is perfectly true, namely, that 
it does not much matter what point on the Spheroid 
we choose as our Calendrical Opening-point. But, 
having chosen our point, and built up a chronological 
system on it, we must be consistent, i.e., we must continually 
remember the basic structure of that system if we want to 
realise its true relations to any other systems built np on 
points situated elsewhere on the Spheroid. 

But we have also to deal with yet other Zf?ro-com- 
mencements. Eor instance, in Dynastic times, and 
apparently also in the days of the Hor-Shesu, nay, even 
during the so-called. Reign of Ptah, the Ilomiu placed 
their Zerotov the opening Year (and therefore practi- 
cally for the Spheroidal Cycle in all its larger aspects) 
at the Celestial Summer Solstice. How, then, does that 
work out? 

Eor us moderns the Zodiacal Diagram has a detinite 
conventional form, which, indeed, has characterised it 
from a very remote antiquity. All our attempts, there- 
fore, at interpreting the data we possess regarding 
ancient Romic Chronology in various eras, will at 
least he assisted, if indeed they cannot only be made, by 
reference to that conventional clock. 

There, Zero is on the righthand side, at the place 
of the Celestial Vernal Equinox — say 21 March Terres- 
trially. The Celestial Summer Solstice is at the top — say 
21 June Terrestrially. The Celestial Autumnal Equinox 
is on the lefthand side — say 23 September Terrestrially. 
And the Celestial Winter Solstice is at the bottom — say 21 
December Terrestrially. The Ceh stjal is represented by 
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the fixed outer Spheroid: the Terrestrialis represented 
by the small inner revolving Epicycle : and the Terrestrial 
is always on the side of the Diagram opposite to the 
side on which the corresponding Celestial stands. Also, 
the foregoing 4 cardinal points equate respectively with 
Constellations 30 Pisces, 30 Gemini, 30 Virgo, and 30 
Sagittarius, all regarded as completed — both Year and 
Cycle thus opening at the commencement of Spring 
(Vasanta), wdth the Sun apparently starting from Zero- 
point (30 Pisces), i.e., at the initial stage 0-1 Constellation 
Aries, and thence proceeding, through Constellations 
Taurus, Gemini, etc., in that order, right round the 
Spheroid. This we may call the Celestial or Fixed Spheroid. 

The Cycle thus opening is obviously not identical 
wdth the Sothic Cycle as commonly understood— because 
the latter is supposed to begin at a very different point 
on the Spheroid, i.e., 30 Taurus, or other the exact place 
associated wdth the heliacal rising of Sirius. In fact, the 
Cycle from Sothic- Rising to Sothic-Rising of Sirius (after 
an interval of 1,460 years of 365|^days each, and as distin- 
guished from the ordinary annual Risings) is, and can be, 
only a contained incident in the A.M. series of 1460-years’ 
Cycles of which I am siow speaking. Moreover, the first 
full incidental or Sothic Cycle does not even commence 
to run till the lapse of 8 months of 30tV spheroidal 
days or degrees each after the opening of the first A.M. 
1461-years’ Cycle. 

The Terrestrial Seasons, or rather the months of. the 
Year, are arranged round the revolving Epicycle — April, 
for instance, being on the side directly opposite Constel- 
lation Aries, and therefore mostly in conjunction with 
Constellation Libra, but partly also with Constellation 
Scorpio ; May being directly opposite Constellation 
Taurus, and therefore mostly in conjunction with 
Constellation Scorpio, but partly also with Constellation 
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Sagittarius; and so on, right round — not clock •fash ion, 
but in the contrary direction, planet-wise. 

As already remarked, the Equinoxes and Solstices are 
subject to a ceaseless shift : nevertheless, as between 
themselves, all the divisions and points of the Celestial 
Spheroid, or Zodiacal Diagram, maintain the same relative 
positions — ever changeless. Indeed it is these Equinoctial 
and Solstitial side-steps which give us our biggest known 
Cycle : an entire Spheroidal Cycle of some 25,868 
Years, made up of 12 divisions of about 2,155| years 
each, these again containing 30 degrees each— each 
degree representing 7l|-^ years, or thereabouts. 

Does it not then follow that, for the Eomiu of 
Dynastical, Hor-Shesii, and Ptah times, with Thoth open- 
ing the Year and Cycle at the Summer Solstice {on the 
Terrestrial Epicycle, opposite Constellation Cancer oh 
the conventional Diagram) Sirius rose, neither 2, nor 8, 
nor 10, but 11 months after Zero? Certainly, judging 
by the conventional Zodiac, which places the Celestial 
Summer Solstice between Constellations Cancer tind ‘ 
Gemini, and the Celestial Vernal Equinox between Con- 
stellations Pisces and Aries. But, as a matter of fact, 
that Solstice and that Equinox were not at those points 
during the eras mentioned. Throughout the Tauric Era" 
— *.(?., the 2,155f years during which the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox -was in Constellation Taurus— the Celes- 
tial Summer Solstice was in Constellation Leo ; and this, 
at the remotest limit, means an annual Bising of Sirius 
9 months after which point would then have lain 
between Constellations Leo and Virgo. 

Thus, as actually in vogue in different ages, we have 
several different intervals between Zero, representing 
an arbitrary A. M. 0, and the annual Bising of Sirius. 

Should this prove confusing, the main fact to re- 
member is that, though the points of the Spheroid shift 
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by virtue of Precession, yet it is a shift— all of 

them moving together in unison, in one solid movement, 
so to speak. As between the points themselves, nothing 
is altered, and therefore from that point of view none 
of our calculations or chronological up-buildings are 
affected. All we have to do is to remember that in one 
sense the Zodiacal Diagram has always remained the 
same ; but to modify that view in relation to actual his- 
torical facts, i.e., to the extent of recognising that in an- 
other sense the Zodiacal Diagram has always been 
the same. In other words, though the chronology of 
Ra II and the Hor-Shesu, like that of the Egyptian 
priests who wrote the reports, etc., found on the monu- 
ments, is based, true enough, on a Zero starting from 
the Celestial •'•''ummer Solstice, yet, in different ages, the 
place of that Solstice on the Spheroid has been continual- 
ly changing — nay, it is changing now. 

In the days of the Hor-Shesu, though it was known 
amongst the initiated that the Natural Year was really 
365|- days, or thereabouts, in length, yet for ordinary 
everyday affairs, the older form of the Year, in vogue 
during the Second Reign of Ra, the Year of only 
365 days or degrees, was never openly given up. Hence 
if and when the Romiu of that age took the Cycle (whe- 
ther A. M. or Sothic) as consisting of 1,460 years, they 
knew that that meant 1,160 years of 365-| days or degrees 
each: whereas, if and when they were contemplating a 
Cycle (again whether A. M. or Sothic) of 1,461 years, they 
knew that that meant 1,461 years on the old basis, i.e., 
of only 365 days or degrees to the year. Therefore, to 
• get the true Cycle (the Cycle of the Year according to 
the final reform, ie., their Cycle of 1,460 years of 366|^ 
days or degrees each), they took the old 365-days Year 
as a basis, but periodically supplemented it by various 
ingenious devices — to each of which, in course of time, 
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some mythological fancy, or allegorical legend (to 
us more or less fantastical), became attached — the 
profoundly erudite, highly imaginative, and politic priests 
having, of course, been the inventors. 

Nay, matters were even more complicated than this; 
because, at the liack of their heads the Romiu persistent- 
ly retained their conception of the preceding 364-days’ 
Year,aild even that of the still earlier 360-days’ Year — both 
of which, in some obscure way or other, contributed to 
the formation of their Calendrical System, whatever that 
chanced to be for the time being, and so to the growth of 
their almost bewilderingly complicated Mythology. This 
appears to have been the case even in those so-called 
Dynastical times which were ushered in by the accession 
of Menes. In short, the ancient forms, or conceptions, 
of the Year wore all too deeply rooted in the customs, 
mentality, and affections of the country, to permit of 
them being torn up and cast aside. 

"With this aspect of the matter, however, im to-day 
are in no wise concerned. Like its subtle-minded old 
priests, tlie political necessities of Khem are dead and 
gone. By my system, therefore, I neglect all these, 
elaborately supplemental manipulations. What they 
were intended to effect, I arrive at in a stride. 1 simply 
take my Spheroid as consisting basically of 365-} divisions 
(or thereabouts) : and therefrom I obtain straightaway 
all the necessary Calendrical multiples and subdivisions — 
Cycles, Hunti-Hebs, Sed-Hebs, and so forth. They ail 
automatically emerge as integral organic parts of the 
Spheroidal Whole ; except, of course, the biggest Cycle of 
all, the 25868”,} years’ one, which is. based on the 
side-step at the Poles, the Equinoxes, and the Solstices. 

Nevertheless, we still remain confronted with a vei*y 
great difficulty. Adopting straightforward A. M. tinn*, 
from a iTcro-point arbitrarily placed at 28 Constellation 
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Pisces (epoch of Jesus Christ’s birth) on the conrentional 
Zodiacal Diagram, and on that basis assuming circa True 
B. 0. 4J59| to haA^e been the date when the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox lay in 30 Constellation Taurus, we have 
worked ouiv way down from then, through the Ptah 
regime, the Eirst Reign of Ra, the Luni-Solai’ regime 
associated with the name of Osiris, and the Second Reign 
of Ra, to the opening of the Hor-Shesu age, which we 
have found must have been circa True B. C. 3526} ®“, 
with the Celestial Vernal Equinox at 18 Taurus. 
But here, unfortunately, we are stayed ; for there seem 
to exist no known data Avhence we may gather the date 
of the opening of Dynastical times. Thus, except for 
what we can do (what, indeed, I have already tried to 
do) in the way of calculating backwards into antiquity, 
it appears to be impossible to decide definitely, or even 
perhaps approximately, AAdiat was the d^ite when Menes 
began to reign. 

If we take one of R. S. Poole’s Sothic epochs — namely, 
his first one, “B. C. 1322 ’’ — and, subtracting it fromB.C. 
4001, change it into A. M. style, we get A. M. 2682. 
Then, if we go back one 1460-years’ Cycle, we get x\.M. 
1222, representing Poole’s pre-Sothic epoch “B. C. 2782.” 
Nay, behind that, some would have us go still further 
back to their “B. C. 4242.” But, however desirous Ave 
may be, thus to retrogress Cycle by Cycle, there is no- 
where for us to go back to ! I mean on the basis of the 
A. M. style into Avhich I am converting Poole’s B C. 
dates. Hence, back of the A. M. 1222 above-mentioned, 
we can only get as far as the starting-point of the first- 
1460-years’ A. M. QyCi\e=.zero ! Beyond that, AA’e find 
ourselves planing af large in mere undifferentiated 
duration ! 

The so-called Real or Extraordinary Heliacal Sothic 
Pvising, or “Manifestation” (as distinguished from tlie 
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Oi'dinii’y Heliacal Risings of Sirius that happened 
annually at say the point on the Spheroid which is 
conventionally marked as the 30th degree of Constellation 
Taurus), was a rising of the Dog-Star, also annual, which 
coincided with the arrival of Progressive 1 Thoth (the 
Index-Finger, or Clock-hand, and New Year’s Day, of 
the small inner revolving Epicycle) at the point of rising 
on the outer or Celestial Spheroid, i.e., 80 Taurus afore- 
said. This special appearance, or “Epiphany,” occurred 
once, and only once, in every cycle. But tohaf cycle w'as 
that? Obviously not the cycle made by Sirius itself, 
though that did also, and necessarily, chance to be one 
of 1,160 years. It must have been the cycle, or rather 
cycle-aeries, of which the Sirius-cycle was merely a con- 
tained incident, i.e., the cycle found on the Spheroid — 
one of 1,160 years of 865] days each, or one of 1,161 
years of only 865 days each, according as we think of 
the true length of the Natural Year (ciroa 865.! days), 
and therefore of wdiat the Calendrieal Year might to be, 
or of that one of the old traditional year-forms which 
was supposed to have only 865 days — but ahvays, 
w’-hether in connection with the year, or with any of its 
other more extended periodal aspects, commencing for 
internal purposes, from the arbitrary point A. M. 0 
{zero), wherever on the Spheroid that chanced to be 
placed from age to age. 

In those days (say true B. C. 3526]-^®, wdien the 
Celestial Vernal Equinox wms in 18 Constellation Taurus, 
and the Celestial Summer Solstice in 18 Constellation 
Leo), the Calendrieal arrangements of the Romiu appear 
to have been in no way based on any associations con- 
nected with a Calendrieal New Year’s Day, a Celestial 
Summer Solstice, and an initial rising of the Nile waters — 
oil coinoidmg, and the last heralded by the Heliacal 
Rising of Sirius, 
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In this connection, therefore — putting aside all con- 
siderations regarding the Celestial Summer Solstice— it 
would seem that, in the comparatively modern days 
when, the Sothic idea began to dominate Eomic 
mentality, by the special Heliacal Rising of Sothis which 
took place but once in every cycle of 1,460 or 1,461 
years, the Romiu meant simply the rising which occurred 
on that epochal occasion when Progressive 1 Thoth 
arrived at the point on the Spheroid where Sirius used 
to rise annually, say 2, 8, or 9 months after Progres- 
sive 1 Thoth had started out on its annual round from 
Zero. They did not then mix up the ideas of the 
Summer Solstice and the initial rising of the Nile as 
coincidental phenomena. 

True B. C. 3526111, converted into A. M. style, 
would be A, M. 477-j^ = Com^entional B. C, 3378^, 
or Conventional A.M. 625f||. The Celestial Summer Sol- 
stice, representing the annual Zero for the time being, was 
then, in the one case at 18, and in the other at 16, 
Constellation Leo. In about 9^ months, therefore, after 
quitting that point, in say true A. M. 477ii^ — 
the first year of the first True A. M. Cycle of 1,460 
years — the first Ordinary Annual Rising of Sirius would 
occur. The first Extraorclinary Rising, however, would 
take place considerably sooner than 1,460 years from the 
new starting point; for, long before the lapse of 1,460 
years, Progressive 1 Thoth, in the course of its successive 
annual tours round the Spheroid, while the first A.M. 
1460-years' Cycle was in the making, would arrive at 30 
Taurus, and there chime in with the Heliacal Rising of 
Sothis, if that be the correct place of its rising. Hence 
the Pirst Extraordinary Rising would take place on 
that epochal day, thus in a manner inaugurating the 
so-called Sothic Cycles. With a 366-days’ Year (short 
of reality by about of a Spheroidal day, and therefore 
18 
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possessing- n Cycle of 1,460 years), this cyclically, 
A\'oiild seem to have been as 284f| days to 366 
days=l,139f| years, after the setting out from 18 Leo 
aforesaid. 

But what, now, are we to do with the balance of 
477i^ (True) yeai-s, or 626i|-; (CoiiTentional) years, 
remaining over in our hands from our previous 
calculations connected with the old preceding Time- 
Begimes ? Are w-e to cast them aside and forget them, 
and start our Time from a fresh epoch, or Zero, at 18 
Leo ? Or are we to incorporate them into a brand new 
series of Cycles commencing from then, using the new- 
Zero merely for purposes internal to the new series ? In 
short, where are we to place our A. M. Zero from now' 
onw'ards P At True B. 0. 44591 P Or at Conventional 
B. C. 4004 P Or at True B. C. 3526i‘M (Conventional 
B. C. 3378 tf(>)j when the Celestial Summer Solstice, 
whence the Calendrical Year now- started, w-as in 18 (oi- 
ls) Constellation Leo P 

Whichever we do, we must clearly understand our 
position and our heai-ings ; remembering, too, that our 
object is to get a result w-hich wTll dovetail reasonably 
into our modern Conventional Chronology w'ith its owm 
special ideas regarding the epoch when the so-called 
SOthic Cycles originated — and so test the general argu- 
ment set forth in my pamphlet on Ancient Bomie 
Chronology. 

As representing Conventional Chronology, let us take 
E. S, Poole’s “B. C. 2782 ”= A. M. 1222= practically the 

A. M. 122l|||-, or B. C. 2782|^||, found in the pamphlet 
just mentioned. 

Now' 4777^ + 1 139f"=roughly 1,618 years; and this 
we must regard as the time that had elapsed from True 

B. C. 4459| up to the happening of the Pirst Extra- 
ordinary SSthic Rising. 
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But, as A. M. 1222 (Poole’s B. C. 2782) is conren- 
tional, i.e., based on an arbitrary Zero at B. C. 1001, we 
must reduce the above 1,618 years to a conventional basis, 
before attempting to compare our results. 

B. C. 1169-1 minus B. C. 1001=155-f-, or say 156, 
years. This 156 subtracted from 1618=1162 years.; 
which therefore represents the time that had elapsed from 
Conventional B. C. 1001 to the Extraordinary Bising 
aforesaid. 

Thus, whereas Poole represents the 1160th year before 
his First Sothic Rising in “ B. 0. 1322 ” as B. C. 2782= 
A. M. 1222 ; we, working from the epoch True B. G. 
1159 I , but converting our result into Conventional style, 
arrive at the date A, M. 1162. . 

This and A. M. 1222 (or A. M. 1221|||), it is true, 
do not tally — the one being short of the other by 
60 years. But, as we have been dealing with such 
immense periods, and with so very nebulous a medium, 
we can hardly expect to arrive at anything much nearer 
than that. Hence, I submit that iny present line of 
argument, from True B. C. 1159-f, at point 30 Constel- 
lation Taurus on the Celestial Spheroid, down through 
' the remote old Ptah regime, the First Beigu of Ra, the 
Osirian regime, and the Second Reign of Rfi, to the end 
of the Hor-Shesu age, immediately xrreceding the Meiies 
epoch, and the line of argument that I adopted in Ancient 
Eomic Chronology, are sufficiently harmonised. 

As we have seen (on the basis on which I am reason- 
ing), there was, on the A. M. Cycle-series, no earlier 
Cyclic Rising than this Rising in A. M. 1222, or there- 
abouts, for us to have any concern with; since, as 
already explained, reteogressing tlms cyclically from ‘‘ B. C. 
2782,” we would, in 1,222 years, be pulled up short 
byA. M.,0. 
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Now, when we arrive at such a date as B. C. 2782, 
a sort of feeling comes over us that we know in a 
measure wdiere ive are ; and w^e begin to entertain the 
hope of being able to form at least an approximate esti- 
mate of the maximum duration of the obscure Hor-Shesu 
age. Nevertheless, we are gripped bv an uncomfortable 
consciousness that no solid ground yet exists whereon to 
found any definite conclusion regarding the date when 
Menes ascended the throne and formally inaugurated 
the new Calendrical System based on a Year taken as 
about 366 J days or degrees in length. 

Had there only been some known record on the monu- 
ments or elsewhere, revealing, or even hinting at, the 
occurrence of the first so-called Extraordinary Heliacal 
Sothic Rising, and also, in connection with that Eising, 
making some allusion, however vague, to Menes j or any 
incident in his regnal period, however unimportant in 
itself, but of such a nature that some sort of inference 
from a chronological standpoint might be drawn from 
it ; our difficulties would doubtless vanish like morning 
mist. 

Eor the moment, however, we must call a halt, trust- 
ing that, amidst our cloudy and elusive surroundings, 
there may be lurking some capturable clue that will serve 
to invite, if not actually to guide, us once more upon our 
devious and uncertain way. 



The Throne of Ptah and our Arctic Home 

BX 

H. Bruce Ha^knah 

In “ Ancient Romic Chronology ” I sketched out a 
method whereby, by making use of the constant relation 
that appears to subsist between the officially reported 
data obtained from {inter alia) the old Egyptian monu- 
ments and the spheroidal divisions of the Cycle of 366| 
degrees, as starting say on 23rd September from the 
Terrestrial Equinox, i.e., at a point arbitrarily called 
A.M. o, all known ancient Romic History can be so placed 
on the Cycle as (given the indentity of the Cycle itself) 
to afford us, in terms of our own system of chronology, 
a record of the past that promises to be exact and certain 
as soon as my methods have been clarified, tested, and 
worked out on a sound arithmetical basis. Indeed, I 
made bold to express my confidence that in the hands 
of skilled operators, and when finally perfected, my 
“discovery” (if so it may be called) will constitute a 
Search-Light by means of whose rays we shall be able 
to explore the depths of Antiquity at least as far back 
as the 3rd millennium. Nay, I looked forward to a time 
when, with the chronological sequence of the history of 
the ancient Dwellers on the Nile from that epoch, taken 
as a main-line, and with latei'al synchronisations pro- 
jected out towards Babylonian, Assyrian, Kretan, Myke- 
naean, Hittite, Hellenic, Hebrew, Indian, and other 
great civilisations, we shall be able to re- construct the 
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Past on a scale and with a degree of elaboration and 
certitude respectiyely greater, more meticulous, and satis- 
factory than has ever been possible hitherto. 

Also, there is reason to Irelieve that, even in connec- 
tion with Ancient Romic History, it will be possible, 
perhaps at no distant date, when we are more expert, 
to probe hack, at least in a spirit of enlightened specula- 
tion, considerably further than the age above-mentioned. 
Por, in the impressive hut exceedingly nebulous profundi- 
ties of ancient Romic Astronomical Legend (as, indeed, 
in all Alythologies), there are numerous intriguing indi- 
cations of a time-— nay, of several successively remoter 
times— when Calendars were in vogue constructed on 
bases very different from tliat, or those, with reference 
to which later Dynastical Khem seems to have i-egulated 
her almost heginniugless succession of stately and orderly 
functions, sacred and secular. Por example, there was 
a time — -say in the days when the ever-visible circum- 
polar constellations Anuhis, or the Jackal, Ta-TJrt, or the 
Hippopotamus, and the Thigh or Leg of Ptah (respect- 
ively our modeim Little Bear, Dragon, and Great Bear), 
were specially venerated — when Ptah, the Opener of the 
Year, Avas regarded as the ..Ifire-God and the Architect 
of the Universe, dwelling at the Celestial North Pole, 
where he had his “ drill,” and Avhen the Romiu took 
their time and their seasons from the stellar host as, 
following the mighty rotation of the Celestial Axis, or 
Dhruva Yashti, they swept in their several courses across 
the heavenly vault — ail, as it were, pivoting on the then 
Pole-Star (Saumya Dhruva Tara), or on the constella* 
tions above-named, as round a fixed centre. 



In course of time, however, the Romiu, it is said, 
discovered that this majestic old Polar-Clock was unre- 
liable. The “Pixed Centre” had become dislocated, 
Ptah’s immemorial reign had been disturl>ed, his ancient 
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Throne ■ shaken at its very fomiclations, and the seasons 
of the year eoiild no longer be determined hy the path- 
ways of the stars' and the recurrence of the Eqnmoxea- 
and Solstices, In the words of George St. Clair — 

Pi ah, the Diyiriit}^ of ihe Pole, had obtained reverence because 
his throne appeared to be stable, a,nd at the same time the centre 
from which all motion proceeded. Observation had, shown that the 
pole itself wa,s shifting, so that all the circles concentrated with it 
were dislocated. The stars of night revolved around a new pivot, 
and ,the stars of dawn and sunset 'were notieeabl}' displaced with 
reference to the sun. . The star which- once rose heliaeally had now 
ceased to do so,, and. was superseded by another. After 7^ 
years the solstice had gained a full day up^n the stars ; and this had 
been done seven times over, so that the gain (or loss) was now a full 
week. Ptah and his sons had reigned for oOO years, and there was 
no more stability in; the sons; than in tbe'iatheT. Tt was time' to 
make some change and attempt' some reform : but wdyv , the system 
V'as all owed to last 500 years- and no more, it is difficult' to say. We 
can only say that it seems to have been so as, a matter of fact, if we 
may Judge from the frequent mention of the 7 sons of Ptah, and the 
adoption of 500 years as a cycle of time — a phoenix period 
(7x72 = 504. Again 504 X 52 = 25,208 for a great year. The true 
length being 25,8f8, we see that 72 years is slightly in excess — and 
therefore, 504 slightlj iiv excess) T Records, pp. Ill, 112), 

Thus, not only liacl The- Polevsbif ted by 7 degrees, but 
there had occurred a OGrresponding displacement of the 
Equinoxes, or Visliuvats, and the Solstices, or Ayanaiitas* 
The reason, of course, is well known to us; and I venture 
to express the belief , that the old Romic priesthood 
understood it just as thoroughly- — though it is commonly 
assumed that' they did'' - not. .The plane of the Ecliptic 
(Ravi Marga) is inclined to the plane of the Equinoxes, 
or Equinoctial Circle /(Via'liuvati Reldia; at an angle of 
23"^ 27' 15'" from the vertical. That is, the Earth’s Equa- 
torial Belt cuts the Ecliptic (or level on w hich the Earth 
revolves round the Sun) slantways at the 2 Equinoctial 
points. In other words, the Terrestrial Axis has a tilt, 
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whicli, however, as the Earth goes round the Sun, main- 
tains one constant direction, and if produced at wdiat we 
call our North Pole, gives us the North Polar regions 
(Uttara Dhruva) of the surrounding universe, regarded 
as a sphere, and usually called the Celestial or Sidereal 
Sphere (Bhagola). Here is to be found the Pole-Star, 
or Saumya Hhruva Tara. But it is not always the same 
star. Like a pegtop when its spin is subsiding, the Earth 
has a wobble as it rotates and revolves — perchance caused 
by the gravitational pull of the Sun, as, in course of 
time, the impetus of the orbitally revolving Earth 
gradually weakens. It is, however, a slow and 
delicate eccentricity, and its effect only becomes 
apparent after the lapse of a very long period. That 
effect is that the northern end of the Terrestrial Axis 
points, not to one fixed spot in the polar regions of the 
Celestial Sphere, but successively to every imaginary tithi 
of a circle which it describes round that supposed fixed spot, 
or true Hhruva. And, in the course of this slow circuit, 
the northern end of the Terrestrial Axis selects from 
time to time its own Pole-Star— being whatever star is 
nearest and most prominent for the particular tithi-stage 
which the circular movement has reached at anv given 
epoch. Answ'ering to this obscure shift in Polar latitudes, 
occurs the equally almost imperceptible phenomenon 
known as the Precession of the Equinoxes — a retrograde 
movement which proceeds at the rate of one entire 
Zodiacal Constellation or Rasi in every period of 2156f 
years, i.e., at the rate of one of the 30 degrees conven- 
tionally assigned to each Constellation or Rasi in every 
period of 7lf J years. Thus, after 25,868 years (being 
2165 I years X 12 RSsis) the slowly retrogressing 
Equinoxes (and also tjie Solstices, and of course all the 
Seasons) achieve a complete round of the Spheroid or 
Cycle of 360 conventional degrees. It is to this backstop 
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of the Equinoxes, Solstices, and Seasons through a 
Zodiacal degree during a period of 7l|| years, that St, 
Clair is referring when he speaks of it as having recurred 
7 times, as noticed by the Romiu, and of Ptah, the 
Eire-God at the North Pole of the Celestial Sphere, 
having reigned with his Sons for (in round numbers) 
600 years, or approximately 504 years, or more precisely 
71 ||x 7 = 602|| years. 

To-day the Celestial Vernal Equinox is somewhere 
in the 30th degree of the Zodiacal Constellation or Rasi 
Aquarius (Kumbha), and our Pole-Star for the time 
being is a Ursae Miuoris, commonly called Polaris, Its 
successor, several thousands of years hence, will, it is 
thought, be A1 Deramin (a Kephei) ; the next, Deneb 
(a Cygni) ; after that, the brilliant V ega ; and so on, 
right round the Dhruvic zone. On the other hand, 
some 4,000 years ago — say towards the close of the Tauric 
or Vrishahhan Era — the Pole-Star was A1 Thuhan (« 
Draconis), In the Gemini or Mithtinian Era the honour 
fell to some other glittering object in the Arctic circle 
traced in Dhruvic regions by the w^obbling northern 
end of the Terrestrial Axis or Yashti. And so on, again 
right round the Solar Zodiacal Belt, or Rasi-Chakra, hut 
in the other direction. 

Thus, like the slow shift or retrogression of the 
Equinoxes, Solstices, and Seasons, round the entire 
Spheroid, or Zodiacal Circle of 360 conventional degrees, 
the successional reign of the various Pole-Stars, or 
Saumya Dhruva Taras, in the exti-eme northern regions 
of the Bhagola, is completed in a grand period of about 
26,868 years — sometimes called the Year of God. 

As a result of what had been happening round the 
Throne of Ptah, as observed by the ancient Romiu — 

“both the rising and the setting snu had shifted place 
by 7° along the ecliptic. If then vve could imagine the 

19 
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equinoxes to be fixed, the siai's have moved relatively by 7“ ; and 
the practical effect is that on the side ol‘ the vernal t'(juinox (iu'y have 
risen above the equator, and on tlio autumnal side have e'oue down. 

These 7 degrees of ascent and of descent are seven steps, a.iid they 
correspond to the positions of the ■'seven eyes of the sun,’ and there- 
fore to the seven uraei, seven feathers, etc., which soun'linu's take the 
place of the eyes in the symbolism” (Niwrifd of Cmifion, p. IKl). 

Furthermore — 

“As Ptah may be said to have stepped backward 7°, in the persons 
of his sous — the Pole having shifted from the Hippopotamus con- 
stellation into the adjacent Crocodile — the solstice goddess was bound 
to keep pace, and retire along the ecliptic circle. Thus Sekhet also 
becomes associated with the Crocodile ” {Ibid, p. 1 18). 

Something', then, having gone wrong with the Polar- 
Clock— Ptah’s ancient throne having been displaced-— 
and the sun and stars having got out oi' their old harmony 
— the Eomiu, we are told, found themselves confronted 
with the necessity of re-constructing their Oalendrical 
system. The question arose— was this to be effected on 
a Sidereal or a Solar basis ? Their choice fell on the latter, 
and thereupon the Orb of Day began his reign under 
the well-known name of Rii. 

When was the age of Ptjlh as ruler of tlie seasons ? 
And at what era or epoch was his ancient reign succeeded 
by that of Ea ? Can we put both or either of these upon 
our Cycle, and have Ave any means of identifying the 
Cycles themselves ? 

In attempting to find an answer to these questions 
we remember that the famous old Polar Fire-Gtod is said 
to have had a consort — the above-named Sekhet — some- 
times styled “ Sekhet, greatly beloved of Ptfdi.” She is 
invariably represented as a ^io/^-headed woman, whence 
we may reasonably conclude that she was simply a deified 
personification of the Summer Solstice, when that solstice 
was in the Zodiacal Constellation or Eilsi of Leo (Sinha), 
the then place of the production of Ptah’s fire (or, as the 
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old Tigris-Euphrates calendars put it, Ab Ab-gar, “ Fire 
that makes fire ”), and where she is therefore said poeti- 
cally to have had her couch. That being so, the Ptah- 
Sekhet age would seem to have synchronised with the 
era when the Celestial Vernal Equinox (Mahavishiipa 
Samkranti) was passing through the Constellation or Rasi 
of 'I’aurus (Mes-Ra, or Vrishahha) from its 30th to its 1st 
degree, at the rate of 1° in every 7If| years, or 2,166| 
years in all, i.e., when the Oalendrical Year opened at 
the commencement of I'errestrial Spring, with the sun 
apparentli/ in that constellation, as indicated by the con- 
ventional pointer on the revolving epicycle that represents 
the changing seasons of the terrestrial year — the first 
point of Siffn Aries. On the opposite side of the 
spheroidal diagram, the Celestial Autumnal Equinox (Jala 
Vishupa Sarnkranti), when its season came round, would 
have been shown as similarly passing through the 
Constellation or Rasi of Scorpio (Vrischika = for the 
Babylonians and Assyrians, Apin-am-a). The Celestial 
Winter Solstice would have been in Constellation Aqua- 
rius (Kumbha = As a-an). All this indicates the period 
circa B.G. M4,9i—2B04>i-. 

In those distant days various temples in Khem, or 
Tomeri, were so constructed and orientated that in the 
mornings or in the evenings the Equinoctial Sun shone 
into them down a passage leading to a “Holy of Holies” 
where it was reflected in a mirror. These reflections 
were called the “ Eyes of the Sun,” and, as representing 
the rays of the evening sun at the time of the Celestial 
Autumnal Equinox, they seeni to have been specially 
associated with the name of Hathor — Het-beru, the 
“House of Horus” — goddess of the sky whei-ein Horus 
the Sun-God rose and set. Corresponding to the 7 shifts 
of the Equinox— moving naturally in unison with the 
7 shifts of the Pole, or 7 Pygmy (cubit) sons of Ptah on 
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the smaller circle in Bhruvic regions — 1 degree or day 
for every years — it has been suggested that there 

were 7 Hathors, the original position from ■which the first 
step was taken making of course 8 {Records of Creation, 
pp. 122, 123). 

But was B.C. 4459-1 — 2304§ really the age of Ptah ? 
Or was it only the age when the Eoraiu of ancient Khem, 
having presei’ved and being still dominated by memories 
of the Age of Ptah, still measured their time and held their 
supposedly seasonal functions with reference to a Calendar 
originally based on the facts underlying those memo- 
ries, but never re-constructed even when the facts had 
changed and were glaringly out of accord with the 
Calendar ? 

I submit that the latter is probably the more correct 
of these two points of view. 

Much as I admire St. Clair’s writings on these 
recondite subjects, his remarks on this particular 
problem of the Ptilh-Sekhet Age do not commend them- 
selves to me as altogether satisfactory. Ptah and his 
Sons, he tells us, had reigned for approximately 500 
years, and because of the altered aspect of the heavens 
at the end of that period, which was no longer in accord 
with the principles whereon the chronological and calen- 
drical system of the ancient Eomiu was based, they 
decided that “it was time to make some change and 
attempt some reform.” At the same time he admits 
that it is difficult to see why the system had been allowed 
to last 500 years and no more. Not only is this exceed- 
ingly true, but it is impossible, on the data supplied, to 
tell when the Reign of Ptah, and the Romic ealendrical 
system used in connection therewith, either began or 
ended, except that I have shown that, regarded merely as 
a tradition still practically dominant in ancient Khem — 
though in days when the kosmic conditions whose 
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memory it preserved had completely changed — it is 
clearly assoeiable with the Tauric, Mes-Raic, or Vrisha- 
bhan Era— say circa B.C. 4469 | — 2304 1 . This, however 
—far removed though it is from us— could not really have 
been the Age itself of the Reign of Ptah, which, as we 
shall presently see, was probably much remoter. 

And on what does St. Clair found his statement, belief, 
or suggestion, that — wherever it may have been, in the 
air, from a cyclical point of view — the Beign of Ptah did 
last approximately 600 years and no more ? Merely 
“the frequent mention of the 4 Sons of Ptah, and the 
adoption of 500 years as a cycle of time— a phcenix 
period” (p. 112). Evidently he is obsessed with the 
number 7. The 500 years’ cycle is merely a mental 
emanation, because it is a multiple of 7 and some other 
number. 

This mention of 7 in connection with the Sons of 
Ptah is, however, not by any means an isolated reference 
to, or application of, that particular number. Not only 
in ancient Romic Mythology, but also in the Mythologies 
of many other races, it, and several other numbers too, 
8, 9, and 10, may be found in a variety of mystic 
associations— perhaps puzzling in themselves, when con- 
sidered apart from their common clue, and sometimes 
even apparently mixed up, but all readily understandable 
when we recall the fact that the changes observable, after 
the lapse of a sufficient period, either at the North Pole 
of the Celestial Sphere, or at the Equinoctial and Solstitial 
points, or in the intervening terrestrial seasons, or in 
the mutual relations subsisting between the positions 
and movements of the Stai’s and those of the 

Sun, are all special effects, in their own times and 
places, of one grand hosmic movement which relates and 
explains them all to and by each other; that these 
various numbers— 7, 8, 9, 10, etc.— are merely the 
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different w^ays in which a description, record or tradition 
of such effects came to he enshrined in the iegend- 
ary reminiscences or Mythologies of Antiquity; 
and also that the wonderful array of more or less mys- 
terious divine names, masculine and feminine — such as 
Ptah, Sehek or Sobk, Sekhet, Hathor, and so forth — 
were similarly nothing but deified personifications in 
Khem of some of the more prominent and important of 
the same kosmic phenomena — mere creations of Eomic 
poetic fancy, but all ultimately referable to the same 
great basic verities connected with the constitution and 
functions of the universe, more especially away back 
in the cloudy and improbable depths of almost 
forgotten Time. 

A better solution of the problem of the Age of the 
Reign of Ptilh is suggested by Mr. Ral Gangadliar Tilak 
in his fascinating book The Areiie Home in the Vedas. 
Or rather, it would seem to be possilile to deduce one 
from, or build one up around, certain shrewd and illuminat- 
ing remarks of his on the subject of the seven-fold, nine- 
fold, ten-fold and other divisions and classifications that are 
to be found referred to in the various Vedas, and the discon- 
certing way in which, in different Samhitas, or different 
passages of the same Samhita, Deities, Celestial Pheno- 
mena, Sacrificers, and divers mythological persons, 
animals, and objects are alluded to, in association now 
with one of such divisions or classifications and again 
with another. Really it is all very simple, being easily 
explainable by reference to the fact that the kosmic 
conditions for an observer stationed exactly at the Ter- 
restrial North Pole are necessarily very different from 
those noticed by an observer stationed in what Tilak 
calls the Cii*eum-Polar regions, or tracts of territory, 
between the North Pole and the Arctic Circle further to 
the south. Moreover, these latter territories may be 
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regarded as consisting of different zones in various de- 
grees of proximity to the Pole. Naturally, in those 
zones that are furthest away from the Pole, the kosmic 
conditions observable will be noticeably different from 
those observable in the zones that lie further north. 
Por instance — 

I, The Polar Characteristics. 

(1) The sun rises in the south. 

(2) The stars of the northern hemisphere, always 
above the horizon, circle round the heavens in 
their respective planes, completing one revolu- 
tion everv 24< hours. The southern, or lower 
stellar world, remains ever invisible. 

(3) The year=l long day and 1 long night, each 
lasting 6 months. 

(4) As the sun rises and sets only once a year, there 
is only 1 morning and 1 evening. But . the 
twilight, whether of morning or of evening, 
lasts continuously for about 2 months, or 60 
periods of 24 hours each. Moreover, it moves 
round and round the horizon, completing 1 
circuit in every 24 hours — hence, altogether, as 
regards the dawn, displaying 30 distinct flushes, 
which, multiplied by 12, is perhaps the origin 
of the conventional cycle of 360 degrees. This 
stage of dawn and evening- twilight continues 
till the sun appears above the southern horizon ; 
and then, for 6 months, the sun itself 'revolves 
round and round overhead, just like the stars, 
completing 1 circuit in every 24 hours. 

II. Tub Cirohm-polar Characteristics. 

(1) The sun is always ' south of the zenith of the 
observer, as in the Temperate Zone. 
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(2) Some of the stars are always visible at night, and 
circle round and round overhead. The remainder 
rise and set, as in the Temperate Zone, but sweep 
across the sky in more oblique courses. 

(3) The year has 3 distinct aspects — 

(«) One long continuous night, at the time of 
the Winter Solstice, and lasting fora period 
greater than 24 hours and less than 6 
months, according to latitude, i.e., longer 
in the noidhern zones, and shorter in the 
southern ; 

(b) One long continuous day to match — i.e , 
shorter in the more northerly latitudes, 
and longer in the more southerly — occur- 
ring at the time of the Summer Solstice ; 
and, 

(c) A succession of ordinary days and nights 
during the rest of the year— nycthemera, 
or a day and a night together, each never 
exceeding a period of 24 hours. 

W. B . — The day, after the long continuous night, or 
the night after the long continuous day, is at first con- 
siderably shorter than its predecessor, but it gradually 
increases until it develops into its own long continuous 
period. 

(4) The dawn, at the close of the long continuous 
night, lasts for several days, but its duration and 
magnitude are proportionally less than at the 
North Pole, according to latitude. In zones near 
the North Pole the revolving morning light is 
observable during the greater part of the dura- 
tion of the dawn-period. The other dawns — 
i.e., those between ordinary days and nights — 
last only for a few hours, as in the Temperate 
Zone. The sun, when above the horizon during 
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. the long continuous day, revolves overhead round 
the heaven, as at the Pole, hut in oblique, not 
horizontal circles ; vhile during the long con- 
tinuous night he is entirely below the horizon. 
During the I’emainder of the year he rises and 
sets, staying above the horizon for a part of 24 
hours, greater or less according to his position in 
the ecliptic. 

Thus, if we assume that there was once a time in the 
very remote past when humanity, or at least some speci- 
fic division of humanity — progenitors, let us further 
assume, of some of the culture-races linown to history — 
was dwelling at and around the North Pole, some exact- 
ly at the Pole, and others in the various imaginary zones 
called by Tilak the Circum-Polar regions, it is clear that 
the kosmic conditions or characteristics daily and night- 
ly observed by them throughout the year — though very 
different from those with which we and our historical 
ancestors or predecessors are and were familiar — could 
not by any means have been all alike. Por the com- 
munities settled at or within a few degi‘ee.s of the Pole itself, 
the phenomenal aspects of the year would have been 
those briefly set forth above, under the head of “The 
Polar Characteristics while, for the communities 
dwelling further south, in the successive zones of the 
Circum-Polar regions, the annual experiences would have 
been in the nature of those adumbrated under the head 
of “ The Circum-Polar Characteristics.” All such com- 
munities would have been more or less acquainted with 
each others’ phenomenal environment ; hut clearly the 
ethnic mind of each community would have been speci- 
ally impressed with the more particularly 

characteristic of its own zone or latitude. Does it not 
follow that, in after ages, and under vastly different 
skies, the traditions, legends, and mythologies of the 
■20 
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descendants of these yariously situated groups would have 
reflected the early experiences of the race, each in their 
own way ; and that, in the sacred bocks and other sur- 
viving records, say of the ancient Romiu, the Babyloni- 
ans, and the Indians, in addition to direct references to 
natural phenomena, we must expect to find allusions of 
a different order — specific recurring numbei-s in various 
applications, names of gods, goddesses, and heroes, and 
tales of the origins, doings, and fates of these latter — but 
all merely an ingenious and perchance poetical method, 
deliberately or unconsciously adopted, of enshrining the 
memory of actual phenomena once daily and nightly 
witnessed, or at least discussed, in Dhruvic and Circum- 
Dhruvic regions, though eventually ineiamorphosed and 
obscured, nay, as actual phenomena, well-nigh or 
even wholly forgotten, under the guise of deified or 
glorified personifications and other mythological and lit- 
erary fancies r And, if some of these allusions and 
metamorphoses bewilder us rather badly— either because 
they are hopelessly inconsistent with the established 
Natural order as known to us now, or as it appears in the 
pages of what we call history, or because the mention 
made of certain numbers in different records, or in sepa- 
rate passages of the same record, seems to be contradic- 
tory, or because the associations in connection with which 
deified or glorified personifications, mythological charac- 
ters, animals, objects and so forth are mentioned are often 
disconcertingly mixed up, what is there to be surprised at ? 

For instance, however accurately any particular cul- 
ture-race of what we style historical times may eventually 
have estimated the length of the Year, whether on a 
solar or a sidereal basis, at the hack of the Calendrical or 
Chronological Systems of all such culture-races is almost 
certain to he found some indication of the idea of a 
conventional Cycle of 360 days or degrees— and this 
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simply because, even though they may have forgotten 
the connection, yet, somehow or other, in that particular 
form, in all their racial archives (notably in those of 
Khem and in the Eig-Veda) a record has in fact survived 
hinting, and more than hinting, at some immensely 
remote era when their ancestors (or the ancestors of those 
from whom they derived their cultural heritage) must 
have been dwelling either at or in the vicinity of the 
North Pole, or else in the surrounding zonal regions 
above referred to, where, if not actually iviinesses of the 
striking and ineffalde phenomenon of the 30 Polar Dawns 
to which the otherwise arbitrary and inexplicable con- 
ception of the conventional Cycle of 360 degrees seems 
ultimately traceable, they had at least Tjeen more or less 
well acquainted with it. 

Eurthermore, as regards those of thearchsean dw'ellers 
in Arctic Eegions ^vhose home-lands had been situated, 
not at the North Pole itself, but in the various more 
southerly zones that nevei'theless lay wdthin the Arctic 
Circle, it is clear that, though all probably acquainted 
witli the Year of 6 months’ continuous day and 6 months’ 
night which is characteristic of the territories situated 
exactly at and near the Pole, and reminiscences w'hereof 
are certainly enshrined in the tradition regarding the 
half-yearly “Night of the Gods” found everywhere in 
Sanskrit literature, and also in the Avesta, they must 
have been very much more familinr with a Year whose 
continuous day, plus its subsequent succession of nycte- 
mei*a, or ordinary days and nights closely followdng each 
other, made up a sunshine-period of ?, 8, 9, 10, or 11 
months, according to the latitude of the zone Avherein 
each particular homeland w'as situated — that one which 
lay next to the home-land at the Pole itself having known 
the year with the stretch of 7 months’ sun-shine, and the 
one wEich was bounded on the south by the Temperate 
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Zone (where the year has 12 months of sunshine) haying 
enjoyed the year say of 11 months’ sunshine. 

This is the reason why, with reference to the first 
mentioned numbei*, 7 — though in the (^atapatJia Brali- 
mcma ihe Aditjras (which may be regarded both as Suns 
and as Month-Gods) are identified with the 12 months of 
the Year as ordinarily known to us, wdiile in the Upani- 
shads their number is also given as 12, and in post-Vedic 
literature they are everywhere said to be 12, answering 
to the 12 months just mentioned — yet in more ancient 
records, ep., the Uig-Veda, they, as also their associated 
priests, are frequently refeiwed to in a variety of connec- 
tions as 7, which, in the legend of Aditi, is expressly 
stated to have been the oldest number of the Adityas. 
True, there is also a vague allusion to 8 sons of Aditi 
(meaning 8 Suns, or Sun-Gods, or Months of Sunshine) ; 
a reference to one of these under the name of Martanda ; 
and an obscure alternative reading regarding, in the one 
case his death and rejection, and, in the other, his having 
been “ set asidi; for birth and death ” : but, in the 
(^atapatha Bnili uana, it is explained that 7 alone of 
Aditi’s sons are styled “ Devah Adityah ” (the gods called 
the Adityas), and that Martanda, the 8th, “ was born 
undeveloped, whereupon the Adityas created man and 
the animal kingdom out of him.” Surely, at least from 
one point of view, this is nothing but the fanciful way 
in which we may the vague memory to have sur- 

vived, thimugh the lapse of Time and its various vicissi- 
tudes, of some fluctuating attempt at orderly civilised 
existence, or some unsuccessful essay towards the estab- 
lishment of a Calendi’ieal System (probably on an astro- 
logical basis), on the part of a community whose home- 
land, during out; ot the remotest eras known in Vedic 
titnes, had been located near the North Pole, in a zone 
w^here the period of Continuous-Sunshine during the 
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year was on the borderland between 7 months and 
8 months ? 

xVgaiu, does not what I have said above, regarding a 
sunshine-period of 7, 8, 9, 10, or 11 months in Boreal 
Latitudes, enable us to appreciate under a particularly 
interesting light the otherwise puzzling fact that — as 
shown by the very name “December” {hn-iin decern. 
Sanskrit daslian, 10 ; Sanskrit vara, period), and the names 
of those other months, “Quintilis” (old July), “ Sextilis” 
(old Augustj, “September,” “October,” and “Novem- 
ber” — the ancient Boman, and perhaps Etruscan, Calen- 
dar must once have consisted of only 10 months, ending 
with Decenibei*, though we cannot imagine either of those 
grim old communities, any more than we can imagine 
ourselves, being ignorant that the natural year was really 
2 months longer ; or else that in early Italia the year in 
those parts opened at Spring, not with what was after- 
wards called January, but with March — thus pointing to 
what are now January and February as having originally 
represented the 2 months of which the real y’ear would 
otherwise have been docked ? 

Hence also, in connection with the Satras, or continu- 
ous round of Sacrifices, or Oiferings to the Gods, perform- 
ed throughout the year (both natural and calendrical) in 
Vedic times, and with the fact that it was mainly with 
an eye to the celebration of these solemn functions in 
strict conformity with the Samvatsara, that the Bshis 
constructed their Calendar, showing Yishuvan as the 
central (though isolated) day of the Satra, thus dividing 
it into 2 equal periods, just as at Sharad, or Autumn, 
the natural year is similarly divided by the Vishuvat, or 
Equinox — not only do we learn that the Calendrical Year 
must once have opened at the Celestial Autumnal Equi- 
nox, i.e., terrestrially speaking, at the commencement of 
Vasanta, or Spring, with the Sun at the Celestial Vernal 
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Equinox, or Visluivat, i.e., apparently at the first point 
or degree of tlie Rasi, or Zodiacal Constellation, imme- 
diately opposite the first point or degree of Vasanta., and 
that originally the Devayana, Devapatha, or Devaloka 
Ceremonies ahrays began at that point, and continued 
throughout the succeeding 6 months, during the seasons 
Vasanta, Grishma, and Varsha (or time of the big mon- 
soon or rains)— when, for the next six rrionths, i.e., 
throughout Sliarad, He manta, and Shishira, they were 
followed by the Pitriyana ceremonies ; but also that the 
months, whether of the Samvatsara or the Satra, were 
often spoken of mystically or poetically as “Cows” 
(whence the expression Gamin- Ayanani, or “ Cows’ 
Walk,” referring to the Satra), and that this round of 
ceremonies might, with equal efficacy, be completed 
either in 10 months or in 12 months, at the option of the 
saeriflcer. True, there are passages in the Vedangci 
Jyoiisha and elsewhere representing the Year as opening 
with the Hakshina Ayananta, or Winter Solstice, of the 
Celestial Sphere, and all Deva Ceremonies as performable 
only during the Uttarayana, or period of the year extend- 
ing from t he Winter Solstice, when the Sun begins to north, 
to the Uttara Ayananta, or Celestial Summer Solstice, when 
it begins to south. But this appeal’s to be explainable. 
The Equinoxes and the Solstices leave one Zodiacal 
Constellation or Rasi for another at intervals of about 
2,lo5f years, i.e., they shift at the rate of 71 |y years for 
every Constellatioual degree. But, as we know in our 
own experience to-day, even when the Equinox has 
passed well out of one Constellation with which it has 
been associated for more than 2,000 years, and is really 
moving in the next Constellation, though astronomers, 
scholars, and the like may be aware of the fact, an 
indefinitely considerable time always elapses before it is 
popnlarlt! realised, and certainly before Calendars are 
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formally reconstructed in harmony with the altered 
kosmic position. Let us apply this practical thought 
to the subject in hand. 

It has been suggested (see Tilak’s remarks in Orion, 
pp. 26, 27) that after a certain time the Calendrieal 
Opening of the Tear was deliberati ly chaiige<l from the 
original Celestial Vernal Equinox to tlie Celestial Winter 
Solstice : that this change must hare been elfected long 
before the Celestial Vernal Equinox was in the Krittikas, 
or Pleiades, long before the close of the Taurus or 
Vrishabha Era (which was say circa True B. C. 2304 1 ); 
and that eventually, as a natural consequence, the use 
of the words Uttarayana and Dakshinayana came in to 
disturb the old associations connected with the Derayana 
and Pitriyaua Ceremonies, as originally and properly 
commencing at the Vishuvats or Equinoxes. In my 
opinion — though of course I speak with diffidence — there 
was no such change at all. Wliat really hapj)eued was, 
I suggest, this. Every point on the Cycle or Spheroid 
that has been a Celestial Vernal Equinox, when the Year 
opens at the commencement of terrestrial Vasanta, wnth 
the Sun apparently in the Rasi shown immediately 
opposite on the other side of the Zodiacal diagram, must 
once — i.e., 2156f x 3 =6467 years previously— have marked 
the position of a Celestial Winter Solstice, Thus, with 
reference to Avhat is now our conventional Vernal Equinox 
for the Celestial Sphere (the point between Constellations 
Aries and Pisces), our Celestial VFinter Solstice, conven- 
tionally, though not I'eally, is now at the point betAveen 
Constellations Gemini and Canc(‘r. When the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox Avas in or about the first degree of 
Constellation Taurus (say True B. C. 2301-|-), the Celestial 
Winter Solstice Avas between Constellations Capricornus 
and Aquarius, or thei*eaboutSi W^hen the Equinox was 
about the first degree of Constellation Gemini (say True 
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B. 0. 4459-|-), the Winter Solstice was between Constella- 
tions Aquarius and Pisces, or thereabouts. When the 
Equinox was about the first degree of Constellation 
Cancer (say True B. 0. 66i5-|-), the Winter Solstice w^as 
at the point where the Celestial Vernal Equinox is mow 
comentionally supposed to be, i.e., between Constellations 
Pisces and Aries, i.e., P^asis Mina and Mesh a — though 
it is actually somewhere in the beginning of Aquarius, 
or Easi Kumbha. And soon, backwards into Antiql^it3^ 
Now, the Vedic Eshis are said to have introduced the 
words Uttarayana and Dakshinayana because they thought 
the Tear opened at t!ie Celestial Munter Solstice, "Well, 
if we assume these Eshis to have been living in or about 
B. C. 230-l<-|- aforesaid, their Celestial "Winter Solstice 
must actucdly have been between Constellations Oapri- 
cornus and Aquarius, i.e.. Basis Makara and Kumbha. 
Nay, w'e may take it that, in the popular mind of the 
masses for whom the hymns were chanted — assuming 
that the masses ever thought about these things— the 
conventional point for the Solstice still continued to be 
the older one between Constellations Sagittarius and 
Capricornus, i.e.. Basis Dhanus and Makara. Neither 
of these points, however, could have stood for the kind 
of Winter Solstice referred to in the Vedanga and the. 
Sutras. The point there in mind must have been one in 
or earlier than Taurus (Vrishabha) on the Zodiacal diagram. 
Suppose then the point iiieant was the one between Taurus 
and Aries, i.e., Basis Vrishabha and Mesha. W^hen the 
Celestial M^'inter Solstice was there, where on the Spheroid 
was the Celestial Vernal Equinox, marking the opening 
of the Year and of the Satra ? It must have been between 
Constellations Cancer and Leo, i.e. , Basis Karka and 
Sinha — thus indicating True B. 0. 8771.-|-, or thereabouts. 

Or suppose that — as is more probable— the point 
meant was the one between Constellations Gemini and 
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Taurus, i.e., Rasis Mitlmna and Vrisliabha. In that case 
the Celestial Vernal Equinox must have lain between 
Constellations Leo and Virgo, i.e., Rasis Sinha and Kanya 
—which indicates True B. C. 10926 f , or thereabouts. 

But here we are hardly concerned with eras so remote 
as either of these: for the writers of the Vedanta and 

O 

the Sutras were thinking of the Winter Solstice under 
notice, not as in its nature a Solstice at all, but as the 
point at lohich the Year opened, i.e., really as a Celestial 
Vernal Equinox which had somehow or other managed 
to get referred to as a Solstice. When then — as must 
have been the case once — the Leva Ceremonies did 
in fact commence at that particular so-called Solstice, 
wherever it was, it was not because of the character 
which the point eventually acquired as the traditional 
place of the Celestial Winter Solstice for the Vedic Aryas 
of a later era. It was because at one time — say circa 
True B. C. 2304i|- aforesaid, or even the earlier True 
B. C. 44591-, or thereabouts — it had been the point 
actually occupied by the Celestial Vernal Equinox. 

When, therefore, the Vedanga Jyotisha and the 
Shrauta Sutras allude, as they do, to the Year opening 
with the Winter Solstice, may they not reasonably be 
taken to have been speaking in terms of a point (either 
the one between Vidshabha and Mesha, or the earlier 
one between Mithuna and Vrishabha), which was vaguely 
known, say about B. C. 2000, to have been at different 
times in the remoter past both the point of the Celestial 
Winter Solstice and the point of the Celestial Vernal 
Equinox, but which, when it in fact opened tire Year 
and the Satra, was only nominally and vaguely, i.e., 
traditionally associated with the former phenomenon? 
Likewise, when Jaimini and others tell us, as they do, 
that all Leva Ceremonies should be performed only during 
the Uttarayana, must they not be taken to have really 
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meant during the Devayana beginning at the Celestial 
Vernal Equinox for the time being, and to have made 
use of the word Uttarayana merely because of the 
incidental verbal implications necessarily arising from the 
mistaken way in which a once Solstitial point, which had 
since become an Equinoctial point, actual or conventional, 
was referred to or regarded in an obscure connection for 
which the older terminology was no longer supposed to he 
appropriate ? 

To sum up. The basic idea regarding the division 
of the Year and the Satra into a first half and a second 
half remained essentially the same, but, owing to the 
Equinoctial and Solstitial shifts (corresponding of course 
with shifts at the Pole, the realm of Ptah), and a habit 
that grew up of expressing the old idea in terms of the 
new conditions, a mental confusion arose regarding that 
old idea, which was more a confusion of words than 
anything else. The Galendrical Year originally opened, 
and always properly continued to open, at the first point 
or asterism (nakshatra) of Vasanta, or the terrestrial 
Spring, when, looking through the Sun, across the 
Zodiacal diagram, that point coincided, on the opposite 
side of the diagram, with the corresponding Constellation 
or Puasi, at the place of the Celestial Vernal Equinox, 
And the Satra did the same: for it and the Year were 
organically connected— a connection which was supposed 
to be mirrored faithfully by the Calendar for the time 
being, but was in fact seldom so mirrored, because of the 
ever ceaseless Precession of the Equinoxes and all that 
followed therefrom. As for the muddle that took place 
over the expressions Bevayana-Pitriyana and TJttarayana- 
Dakshitiayana, and their respective associations — it 
was all merely a matter of one set of verbal mis- 
applications following naturally, if not necessarily, upon 
another. 
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Now, curiously enough — to revert to Romie theogonies 
and mythologies — Hathor also was closely associated with 
the Cow in a variety of ways. The animal was specially 
sacred to her. She was represented on the monuments 
with the ears, and sometimes with the face, of a heifer ; 
while she frequently appears as woman, with horns as 
well as a disk upon her head. She was pre-eminently the 
goddess of the Mountain of the West (Celestial West ?) ; 
and at Abu Simhel there is a carving of the fore-part of a 
Cow emerging from that Mountain. A similar represen- 
tation is to he found at Deir-el-Bahri. Hence she was 
styled Mistress of Amenta, the Sub-horizonal or Under- 
World, which is entered by the Setting Sun, and corres- 
ponds to all that part of his annual path which lies 
between the Celestial Winter Solstice and the Equinoxes. 
From Marie tte we learn that she was also known as “ La 
maitresse du commencement de Tan ” — doubtless referring 
to the fact that the terrestrial Autumnal Equinox and the 
Celestial Yernal Equinox are situated on the same (I'ight 
hand) side of the Zodiacal diagram, or that she was im- 
partially associated with both Equinoxes. In the Booh of 
the Bead, Chapter cviii, she is mentioned, in association 
with Tmu, Sobk, and the Lord of Bakhan, as Mistress of 
the Sunset; and it is stated that heaven rests upon 
Bakhan’s Mount — possibly meaning that when the Booh 
was composed the Equinoxes were regarded as specially 
important kosmically. This is quite understandable : for, 
as time flew on, and each Precession day of 7 Iff years 
made another difference of 1 degree in the Sun’s position, 
the aspect of the stellar regions would have changed 
conformably, the Solstices and the Equinoxes would have 
moved on proportionally, and the Sun’s Eye, or Evening 
Equinoctial Sun, duly reflected in the temple, say at An 
(On), or Heliopolis, w:ould have served as a particularly 
convenient register. In hieroglyphics the “determinative” 
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for the Mount above-mentioned was an Eye — alluding 
apparently to Hathor as an Eye of the Sun — and, in 
the later texts, it was either a Woman or a Cow in the 
act of parturition ! xin extraordinary fancy ? Yes, 
seemingly : but it obviously refers to the birth of the New 
Year, viewed celestially, and it reminds us at once of the 
singular 3-days’ Pravargya Ceremony of the old Vedic 
ritual, spoken of in the Aitareya Bmhnicma, in connection 
with the xAutumnal Equinox, and which mystically 
symbolised the preservation of the Sun, or rear, at that 
point, with a view to its triumphant re-generation later 
on, after the point of the Winter Solstice had been duly^ 
passed. In the same connection we recall also the Rig- 
Vedic mantra used on the occasion of this queer old 
ceremony. After a reference to the path of the Sun, 
described as a chariot drarvn by horses, it speaks of the 7 
milking the 1, and the 2 creating the 5. What does all 
this mean ? Tilak thinks the I is the Dawn, Avhich is 
“ milked ” by the 7 (the 7 hotrls, or the 7 rivers), thus 
producing the 2 (Day and Night), whence finally arise 
the 5 Seasons. This, however, seems to me unsatisfactory. 
I would rather regard the cryptic utterance as a reference 
to the 5 days by which the original Cycle of 360 Polar 
degrees fell short of the Solar Year, and to a tradition 
that this shoi’tage had become realised in that more 
northerly Circum-Polar zone where the Year consisted in 
part of a Sunshine-Period of 7 months. But any suggest- 
ed explanation can, of course, be only guess-work. Einally, 
Hathor, it appears, 'was also worshipped as a “ Spotted 
Cow’ ” — an allusion, doubtless, to the same mystic number 
7 — but she is likewise represented as the goddess of the 
6, in which connection she was associated or identified 
with the Fates w’ho presided over birth and destiny; and 
strange to say, or rather naturally enough, she was even 
correlated wdth Ta-Urt, the Hippopotamus Goddess of the 
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Nortb, who was looked upon as the Mother of the Gods, 
and, under the' name of Api, Apt, or Apet, personified tlie 
idea of the Cradle of Life. What is this but a remini- 
scence, under forms and applications suited to the genius of 
the ancient Romiu, of the same old tradition as that 
preserved in the Ilig-Veda and other Samhitas respecting 
the 7 sons of Aditi, and in j)artieular of an 8th, named 
Martapda, who was specially “ set aside for birth and 
death?” 

Now, in view of all these various applications of the 
number 7, and a vague, mysterious 6 — sometimes to the 
first 7 degrees of the little circle in Uttara Lhruvie 
regions where, as it were round the Throne of Ptah, the 
changing Ssumya Dhruva Taras, throughout a cyclic 
period of 25,868 yeai’s, take up their successive positions, 
each say for a reign of 2 , 155 |- years’ duration ; some- 
times to the 7 (or 8) different positions of the Evening 
Sun at the time of the Autumnal Equinox, as said to 
have been observed by the early Romiu ; and sometimes 
to the 7 months of Continuous Sunshine characteristic of 
the zone in Circum^Polar regions that lay next to the 
territories describable as the North-Pole itself ; from which 
we see that they are all merely different aspects of one 
great kosmical truth — merely also different effects, va- 
riously represented and I'ecorded, of one great kosmical 
metamorphosis or movement: is there any compelling 
reason why we should assume, with St. Clair, that at some 
memorable epoch the ancient Romiu realised the fact 
that the Equinoxes and Solstices had (more impressAely 
than they had always been shifting) shifted 7 degrees, 
corresponding to 7 similar shifts at the Pole, that the 
Stars had followed suit, and were no longer in their old 
traditional harmony with the Sun, and that, because this 
displacement had been one of 1 degree at a time, repeated 
7 times, therefore the Reign of Ptah must be taken to 
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have lasted approximately 600 years ? I see no such 
reason, unless vre accept that given hy St. Clair, i.e., the 
significance of the number 7 as connected with “ the Sons 
of Ptah.” But has that any particular and compelling 
significance here? True, it is quite possible that the 
ancient Eiomiu did at some time notice that the pheno- 
mena referred to had occurred 7 times in succession. But 
what partieiilar 7 times in succession was it ? What was 
the date of the first observed shift of 1 degree ; and what 
was the date of the last? We have an illimitable field of 
choice : for these slow but profound changes had been 
talcing place throughout antiquity, and they are going on 
now ! It may of course be said, Suppose we interpret the 
mystery of this much stressed number 7 by reference, 
not to Ptah or his Sons at all — not to anything occurring 
either at the Pole or at the Solstices and Equinoxes — birt 
to the conditions above mentioned as prevailing in the 
Circum-Polar zone which enjoyed a specially characteristic 
period of 7 months’ Continuous-Sunshine in the course of 
the year. The answer is that, even then, it is all but part 
of one mighty whole — and that, the same as the whole of 
which the “ Sons of Ptah,” and the various associations in 
which, under the names Hathor, Sekhet, and so forth, the 
shifts at the Equinoxes and Solstices found expression, 
were part. Admitted: but still, even so are we any 
nearer an answer to the question, with what Age are we 
to identify the so-called Reign of Ptah? Tilak’s en- 
lightened conjectures would seem to remain the “ Farthest 
North ” to which we are likely to attain in pui’suit 
of that quest. 

Possibly, however, something in the way of ex- 
planation may also be gleaned from certain old 
charts in the Rameseum at El Aqsar. There, a 
Crocodile, erect and overshadowing, is depicted hovering 
behind Ta-Urt, the Hippopotamus Goddess of the North 
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— as though an older traditional aspect of the Polar Con- 
stellations were giving place to some other aspect— - 
obviously suggesting the emergence into view of some 
new area of Dhruvic space into which the slowly 
circling succession of Pole-Stars was knoAvn to be 
shifting. Here again we are confronted with the same 
mysterious number ; for Sebek, Sevekh, or Sobk, the 
ancient Romic name for the celestial or mythological 
crocodile, literally signified “Seven,” or “ the Seventh.” 
The 7th Son of Ptah is in fact vaguely identified with 
the Crocodile, and the conclusion that the rejection of 
the older Sidereal or Ftah-Calendar, in favour of a Solar 
Calendar associated with the name of Ra, must therefore 
have occurred at the end of the alleged succession of 
7 one-degree shifts above referred to, may possibly have 
something in it, because, in the Booh of the Dead, 
Chapter XVII, all the 7 Sons of Ptah together are spoken 
. of as “ the Crocodiles.” In other words, the great 
beginniugless and endless kosmic movement that had been 
going on throughout antiquity was somehow or other 
supposed to have reached its 7th stage ; and that shows 
that at some particular epoch in Romic histoi’y the fact, 
or even a belief in the fact, must have attracted special 
attention. Do any of the other records of ancient Khem 
support this view ? 

Under the 12th Dynasty, from a materialistic point 
of view at least, Khem enjoyed exceeding prosperity, 
and some of the kings of this great line, notably 
Amenemhat III and several of his predecessors, were 
renowned for the extensiveness and magnificence of their 
building enterprises. Ammon, Amon, or Amen, the Ram 
(Aries = Indian Mesha = “ Babylonian ” Sara-Zigger, or 
Bar-zigger), was then the presiding Solar Deity of the 
land. In particular, in connection with the district 
known now as the Paytlm and the vast body of water 
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called by the Greeks Lake Moeris, Breasted informs us 
that — 

“ The kings of the Twelfth Dj'iiasty conceived the plan of 
controlling the inflow and outflow for the benefit of the irrigation 
system then in force. At the same time they undertook vast retention 
walls inside the Fayum at the point where the waters entered, in 
order to reclaim some of the area of tiie Fayum for cultiva- 
tion. The earlier kings of the Twelfth Dynasty began this 
process of reclamation, but it was especially' Amenemhet III who so 
extended this vast wall that it was at last probably about tw^enty 
seven miles long This then was the famous late Moeris of the 
classic geographers and travellers.” 

“ The rich and flourishing provunee recovered from the lake was 
doubtless iwal domain, and there are evidences that it was a 
favourite abode with the kings of the latter part of the Twelfth 
Dynasty. A prosperous town, known to the Greeks as Crocodilopolis, 
or Arsinoe, with its temple to Sobk, the crocodile god, had already 
arisen in the new province ’’......“the Fayum had become the most 

prominent centre of the royal and governmental life of this age ; and 
its great god Sobk was rivalling Ameii in the regard of the dynasty, 
whjose last representative bore the name Sobk-nefru-Re, w'hieh contains 
that of the god. The name of the god also appeared in a whole 
series of Sobk-hoteps of the next dynasty” {Hiitorj/ of Eyypt, pp. 
193-19.5). 

Furthermore, from Qreation Records^ p. 108, we get 
the interesting and important fact that “The god Sebek 
is represented with a crocodile’s head mid ram's horns ” — 
which shows the connection of the myth of the Celestial 
Crocodile with the opetiing of the Amon age. 

Now, according to the calculations in my recent 
pamphlet on Ancient Romie Chronology, ihe period of the 
12th Dynasty was approximately A.M. 1650f|| — 1861f|| 
=B.C. 2353fti— 2142|i|. If, then, we raise this by 
500 years, we arrive roughly at B.C. 2863^“-' as the 
remoter limit, and B.C. 2142^® as the more recent limit 
of the end of the Eeign of Ptah, at least as recognised on 
the banJes of the Nile — though we also must not forget 
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that the Crocodile Cult (perhaps the index of the change 
from the Ptah-Calendar to the Ea-Calendav) continued 
to flourish well on into the days of the 13th Dynasty, 
whatever these may have been ; and further, we must 
remember to give due weight to the argument above 
alluded to, in connection with Sekhet the consort of 
Ptah, indicating that, however deeply into the past the 
Reign of Ptah may go, its cult must have been in vogue 
somewhere or other — possibly in earliest Khem — during 
the Taurie, Mes-Raie, or Vrishabhan era, B. C. 4459|— 
23G4-|- , or thereabouts 

Por the rest we can only conclude that before these 
possible eras the Calendrical System on a sidereal basis 
organically co-ordinated with the conditions ruling at the 
Celestial North Pole, or Uttara Dhruva, and associated 
traditionally with the majestic name of Ptah, and also 
with the equally majestic name of Aditi, is, as an actual 
operative method of measuring and recording Time, 
assignable to an immensely and indefinitely remote 
antiquity. 

Now, if the liomiu, the Babylonians, the Vedic 
Indians, and so forth were not (as in fact they rvere not) 
wholly the descendants of remotely ancient ethnic groups 
who once upon a time dwelt at and more or Jess imme- 
diatelv around the North Pole, it can at least be said 
that their cultural heritages (w'hich, though superficially 
diverse, had many features of a profound nature in 
common) were derived from races whose distant pro- 
genitors had once been settled in Dhruvic regions, at 
least within the limits of the Arctic Circle. One of the 
most certain evidences of this is the fact that, as regards 
say the Vedic Indians, the Satras— all morphologically 
and functionally constructed and organised in conformity 
with the Samvatsara, or seasons of the natural year,— 
could be effectually completed in say either 9 or 10 
22 
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months, at the pleasure of the sacrifieer ; that, as regards 
the ancient Romiu, not only had they undoubted 
traditions of what is styled the Reign of Ptah, but, at 
some vaguely ascertainable stage of their history, 
the Ptah-cult, in the form of a Galen drioal Sys- 
tem of a very distinctive character, was in actually 
established vogue ; and that, as regards even the early 
Romans — nay, perchance their local predecessors the 
Etruscans — we know that, unless their Calendri cal Year 
once really commenced at a point, with reference to the 
natural seasons, which enables us to account for January 
and Eehruary as having in fact though not in name been 
the 11th and 12th months, that Calendrical Year, at one 
time of their history, must have consisted, not of the 
usual European 12 months, but only of 10 months — show- 
ing, of course, that their ancestry or at least their cultural 
connection, must have gone back to that one of the 
numerous original groups of Cireum -Polar humanity 
whose home-land had been situated in the zone that 
enjoyed an annual Continuous-Sunshine Period of 
10 months. 

This idea of a more or less original Home-land for 
humanity at the North Pole is by no means new. Some 
time ago Dr. Warren, in his Paradise Found, or the 
Qradle of the Human Race at the North Pole, based his 
views on an interpretation of ancient myths and legends 
which naturally looked upon them in the feeble and false 
light of the then state of philological, astronomical, 
geological and archaeological knowledge. In all these 
fields of research, however, we have since become im- 
mensely farther advanced ; and more recently, in his 
Arct'ie Home in the Vedas And his ( rion, Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak has ably reviewed the hypothesis from 
the immeasurably more advantageous standpoint of our 
present scientific position. His investigations have resulted 
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in the conclusion that if, in the light of the new dis- 
coveries, we read over again some of the passages in the 
Vedas which used to he considered incomprehensible, we 
are forced to the conclusion that, in what is known as the 
Inter-Glacial Period of the Quarternai’y Era, the Arctic 
regions, both in Asia and Europe, and I suppose also in 
America, were characterised by summers so cool and 
winters so warm as to have constituted a sort of perpetual 
Spring, and that in those days — possibly some 80,000 
years ago — “the home of the ancestors of the Vedic 
people ” must have been located somewhere in these 
Arctic regions, though probably it consisted of several 
settlements scattered about the various Circum-Polar 
zones of latitude that lay within what is called the Arctic 
Circle. 

Eegarding this as a broad general statement, I am in 
entire, even in enthusiastic, agreement with it, though 
we must revise our ideas or associations regarding the 
phrase “ the Vedic people.” It will at least he incumbent on 
anyone who ventures to reject it to account for the re- 
markably intimate knowledge revealed in the Rig-Vedic 
and other Samhitas, and in Eargard I of the Avestic 
Vendidad, regarding the kosmical conditions that must 
have prevailed in millennially remote ages, and in parti- 
cular regarding the glorious and extraoi'dinary phenomena 
exclusively characteristic of Polar and Circum-Polar 
regions, and those delicious climatic differen tiae which 
were so distinctive of them in the days immediately pre- 
ceding the last Glacial Period. 

Equally well based appears to be Mr. Tilak’s contention 
that the statements in Fargard I of the Vendidad 
regarding the various countries created by Ahura-Mazda 
supply what is lacking in the Vedas — namely, a direct 
positive allusion to the Arctic North as a one-time 
Home of Humanity (Aryan or otherwise), and to 
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the causes which brought about the abandonment of 
that North for more genial latitudes. 

Not that the “Sixteen lands” enumerated in Targard I 
were the mise-een-schie which became subjected to the 
glaciation referred to in the Fargard. All the confusion 
of ideas which has arisen in that connection is ascribable 
to the wrong-headedness of scholars like Spiegel and 
Darmesteter. Properly to appreciate the evidential value 
and force of the Fargard, we must understand what kind 
of a document it is, who wrote it, and what its writers 
were trying to embody or enshrine in it. As Tilak 
remarks, it is historical, not geographical. The way I 
read that is this. 

The “Sixteen lands,” though enumerated and com- 
mented upon in the Vendidad in the way they are, are 
really referable (for us, and apart from the traditions 
which the Yendidad purports to enshrine) to the concrete 
Colonial Settlements of what in European and Other 
Eace-origins I call Ashaland, as founded in Airyo- 
Turan bv the various streams of Sakhs or Saghs who 
issued from Sakhland (Mat-Sakh, or Mat-Gagi) in 
Arardhu not earlier than cirea B.O. 700, and that the 
Yendidad’s ostensible association of the “ Sixteen lands” 
with what now appear to have been the natural pheno- 
mena of far-away Boreal regions iri remote ages when the 
positions of the Pole-Stars, the Equinoxes and Solstices, 
and the Stellar-host in relation to the Sun, were very 
different from w^hat they are to-day, or indeed from what 
they were in B.O. 700 aforesaid, was merely a literary device 
or affectation assignable to some time during what we 
may call the renaissance of Asha- worshipping Airyan as 
it existed and w'as inhabited subsequent to the Macedonian 
Conquest of those parts in the 4th century B.C., though 
of course founded upon some vague, sub-conscious race- 
memory, or local survival thereof, of the deathless old 
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tradition of a one-time Blond humanity dwelling around 
the North Pole. But my conception of remote Antiquity, 
from an ethnic point of view, ditfers considerably from 
that conventionally held and taught. In fact, the actual 
historical “ Sixteen lands ” were only used by the 
compilers of the Vendidad as a sort of warp in which 
to insert the woof of their traditions regarding the 
Arctic Home. 

With the origin of Man, from a strictly anthropologi- 
cal or biological standpoint, I am not concerned, save 
that I agree that Primitive Man was probably a variable, 
comparatively colourless aggregate, whence the individual 
types — Black, Dark- White, and Yellow — slowly develop- 
ed with increasing divergence and increasingly distinct 
individuality. I start arbitrarily from the days when the 
land-surfaces of the globe, especially in the noitliein 
hemisphere, presented a very different aspect from 
that which they present now: when, for instance, 
Asia, Europe, and even America, were all one conti- 
nuous territorial mass, and liuraanity — Black, Dark- 
White, and Yellows— were distributed over it in 3 zones, 
the Blacks farthest south, the Whites in the centre, and 
the Yellows north. In those days there was no specific 
division known as Blond Man. In the last Inter-Glacial 
Period some of this humanity — probably the Yellows— 
spread into Boreal regions, dwelling there in groups in the 
various Circum-Polar zones, tliough doubtless some settled 
at the Pole itself. E.ach group would become familiar 
with the terrestrial and celestial conditions peculiar to its 
own environment, though each would probably acquire 
some knowledge re.specting the conditions under which 
its neighbours lived : and each would develop its own 
cult, founded on its own obsetved phenomena. 

How many centuries this Boreal Age lasted, who can 
tell? But it probably endured long enough to effect 
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the miracle of producing a kind of “ sport ” variety 
of Man who may he described as more or less Blond. Then 
ensued vast geological and other changes — perhaps im- 
perceptibly slow, perhaps cataclysmic. Some of the 
Circum-Polar territories disappeared, Asia and Europe 
emerged into view, looking much as they do now, the 
New World (as we call the xAmeriean land-mass) became 
severed from the old, a wondrous island-continent appeared 
in mid- Atlantic, and the last Gilacial Period came on. 
Naturally, humanity abandoned their age-long Boreal 
homelands ; and as naturally they migrated to the new 
island that had arisen in the ocean. Thus originated 
the Posekldnic Age — its predecessor having been that 
w^hich our friends the theosophists are wont to call the 
Age of Greater Atlantis. 

Splendidly isolated in their new island-home, blessed 
with a heavenly climate, the quasi- blond refugees from 
the Arctic regions found in Poseidonis exactly the new 
area of characterisation of which they were, or rather of 
which we are, in search: for there, in course of time, 
they developed into that Eosy-Blond, or Rhodo-Leuko- 
chroic, race which we know the Atlanteans, as they are 
commonly called, to have been. 

Meamvhile, what about the rest of humanity? All 
round the Mediterranean Sea, on the African as well as 
on the European side, and well away eastwards too— 
in fact, from Atlas and the Pyrenees in the West to 
Western Asia and Northern Arabia in the East, flourished 
the Dark- Whites above-mentioned. These we may call 
the Melano-Leukochroi, or shortly the Meianochroi. 
Elsew'hei’e, in Western, Northern, Central, and Farther 
Asia, the Turanian Yellows, or Xanthoohroi, Avere in 
similar force. To the Blacks belonged all the more 
southern latitudes. The intermediate shades of 
marginal overlappings we may neglect. Of the Amrious 
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historical national-races, biblical, classical, and 
otherwise, Avith which we are so familiar, none of 
the names, howmA’er ancient, had as yet been cA^er 
even heard of. 

For an unascertainably long period the civilisation of 
the Melanochroi flourished around the Mediterranean 
and thi'onghont the Great Central Zone above alluded to 
— those Melanochroi Avho Avere indigenes of the eastern- 
most extremity of the Zone gradually developing into 
the more or less individuated race-stock known to our 
grand-parents under the old-fashioned name of “ the 
Semites” — while, on the banks of the Nile, because 
geographically and otherwise isolated, Khem also de- 
veloped into a very special and local expression of the 
same old civilisation; though, under the influences of 
a new immigrant or at least enAuroning race, she under- 
went a further modification in the course of the next 
succeeding Age. 

Upon this old Melanoehroic Mediterranean World 
Avas in due time superposed another, and in many res- 
pects higher, civilisation— that of the llosy-Blond or 
Rhodochroic race above referred to as having in course of 
ages developed into maturity in Poseidonis. Thence, it 
Avould appear, they gradually colonised the maritime 
regions round the Mediterranean — one of their settle- 
ments, perhaps their earliest settlement, having been 
that which resulted in the so-called Atarantes, or Atlantes, 
of Avhat eventually became knoAvn as Libya — a blondisli, 
but not quite rosy-blond, ethnos. MTtli the rise and 
progress of this Avonderful Rliodochroic super-ethnos 
and civilisation, as enshrined in the mythology of a 
subsequent {Le., the Hellenic) age, has been associated 
the mighty and majestic name of Zeus. 

Of course it has to be remembered that all this time 
another and very different race— essentially the repre- 
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sentatiTes of Barbarism, or as we might now say, of 
Kulfiiras distinguislied from Culture— had been diffusing 
themselves widely over the world, hut mainly along the 
big mountain-1 anges. Originally the product of an 
extensive amalgamation between the Xanthochroic auto- 
chlbons of Turanian Western Asia and the Eastern Mela- 
nochioi, they first appeared in and around the Caucasus 
country, where Antiquity seems to have best known 
them under some such name as the Kaphs, or Kephs, or 
Kassi. Various sub-stocks from time to time sprang from 
them, and spread out in all directions — eventually be- 
coming known as the Broadheads, Roundheads, Short- 
heads, or Squareheads, of early Central Europe, the 
Wolf-Eolk (afterwards called the Tokhs) of Num-ma, Si-nim, 
Eil am, and Airyo-Turan, and the Kephs ur Kassi on 
the Upper-Xile. A still later offshoot — probably of the 
Anatolian branch^ — were the Khatti, Kheta, or Hittites. 
In after ages the Broadheads became even better known 
as what Myres calls the Alpine races ; and the Tokhs 
as the pre- Aryan invaders of Southern India, and also 
as the Kephenians of proto-Persian regions, and the 
Dahyus, Dasyus, Dahae, Tokhaii, Tokhara, Tushara, 
Kushans, and so forth, of comparatively modern Central 
Asian and Indian History. 

Reverting now to what may be called Rhodochroia — 
the civilisation and empire of the Mediterranean Rosy- 
Blonds — there arrived, even for her, a stage of evolution, 
itself lasting for an indefinitely long period, during which 
she also sent forth stream after stream, first doubtless 
of adventurers and explorers, then of emigrants: tall, 
fair, enterprising dolichocephals, who, taking with them 
some at least of the cultural treasures of their unique 
race — its peerless traditions, its dialects, sciences and 
arts, its philosophies and faiths, all its distinguishing 
characteristics, physical, intellectual intuitional, and 
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spiritual, and (from a worldly point of view, perhaps more 
valuable than aught else) its pre-eminent capacity for 
profiting by the lessons of experience— that rock on 
which the Kassi-deseended folk were and are continually 
breaking — issued forth into what was assuredly for 
many of them “ The Unknown.” Some of these migrants 
went noi’th into Central Europe, mixing there with the 
Broadheads or Aljjines, and developing into those 
mysterious “ fair Northerners ” who on their return south 
in after ages, appeared in the forefront of legend and 
poetry in connection with the ethnic origins of the 
Hellenes and other kindred folk ; but the main stream 
poured off into the East. It was really a.s a result of 
their amalgamations there with the local autochthons 
(principally Xanthochroic Turanians) that the historical 
national-races with whose names and vicissitudes we are 
so familiar, more or less gradually polarised into existence 
as sub-stocks — though we have hitherto rested com- 
placently under the fixed idea that from all eternity 
they have hQQir adsoHpti glebae in the Orient. Amongst 
these may he tnentioned the Amoifites, the Mitannians, 
the Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Airyjinians, the 
Aryas, and even the so-called Chinese. Afterwards, as 
the results of further shuffling, and of periodical im- 
mixtures with the variou.s scattered representatives of 
the original Klissite stock, other national-i*aces arose — 
e.g., the Modes and the Kephenian Persians, each quite 
different ethnically from the other, yet both, not only 
popularly but also even in conventionally learned circles, 
still I'egarded as essentially, nay representatively, AirySnian 
(spelt “ Iranian ”). 

All this — as also subsequent race-developments and 
movements, and finally a vast, but conventionally much 
neglected, baek-wjish, or return -migration, or rather 
stampede, from Asia into Europe about the 1st and 
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2nd centuries B.O. — will be found somewhat fully 
described, tentatively in Biiropemi and Other Bace- 
Origins, Books 1 1 and III, but better in my forthcoming 
work Culture and Kultiir Baoe-Origim, and also more 
sketchily epitomised in my recent University Lectures 
on the same subject. 

Here, by way of conclusion, I only wish to point out — 
in connection with so-called Aryan origins, and with Mr. 
Tilak’s interesting speculations and expositions concerning 
the positions of the Equinoxes and Solstices as chi’onome- 
trically indicative of the age when say the Rig-Vedic 
Samhitas were in daily practical use — that, as hinted at 
in. my paper on Ancient Bomic Chronology^ it seems 
possible to fix circa B.O. 1161 as the epoch when the 
suMa or svitymn Aryas were last in Zarah-Lake land 
(modern Seistan) and first in Sapta-Sindhavah (modern 
Panjab), having only about then transferred their 
settlements from the foi’mer into the latter; that 
before that epoch their ancestors were integrally 
part of the mighty eastward-rolling stream of Rosy- 
Blond migration which concluded their wanderings 
by settling down as the Airyanians of ancient, 
pre-Avestic Airyavo-Vaeja, but which had originally 
issued out of glorious old Mediterranean " Rhodochroia ” 
above-mentioned ; that Mr. Tilak’s Orion and Aditi 
conjectures and suggestions in connection wuth the 
Precessional shifts of the Vishuvats and Ayanantas 
only take us back as far as circa B.C. 41591, or circa 
B.O. 6615|^ at the earliest ; that the tracing of Meditei’- 
ranean civilisation back through the golden mists of 
the Zeus or Rhodochroian Age, and then through the 
countless centuries of the immediately preceding Melano- 
chroian, or 0 Uranian Age, implies an immense stretch 
of time ; that we have also to remember and to try to 
imagine the enormous largely, parallel period that was 
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necessary for the physical and cultural evolution of the 
Atlanteans in Poseidoois ; that even behind the com- 
mencement of those fabulously remote days, lies the well- 
nigh beginningless era when humanity — or at least that 
division of it which gave birth to the Eosy-Blndo 
race — blissfully dreamt away existence amid the 
supernal phenomenal splendours of the Arctic North ; 
that the beautiful legends and sacred rites so interestingly 
dealt with in the Sainhitas were respectively known and 
performed throughout all these successive ages, and in 
all these successive stages of development in racial and 
cultural evolution ; that, even in the Tauric or 
Vrishabhan era (say B.C. M'59| — 2301<|), all such legends 
and rites, as actually irradiative of men’s minds, 
and as entering practically into the common daily round 
of human life, were far removed from “ Vedic India ” 
and ‘^the Vedic people,” as hitherto popularly understood 
and envisaged — being probably associable, if not with 
the Rhodoehroi in the Zeus Age of the Old Mediter- 
ranean World, at least with the Rhodo-Turanian 
progenitors of say the 15th century B.C. Mitannians ; 
and that now, if w’e — scholai's or otherwdse, whether 
out here in India, or across the sea in distant Europe — 
continue to muse as of yore over the “ Aryas” and “ the 
Vedas,” as familiarly revealed to us in Sanskrit literature, 
we shall have, somewhat drastically, and perchance with 
a sigh for the bursting of our lovely old bubbles, to 
revise our conventional ideas concerning both the people 
and the record, and to take our bearings anew, in 
accordance with the immeasurably wider— and, if I 
may say so, grander and more inspiring — outlook which 
is entailed by the tremendous opening out or unrolling 
of the panorama of Antiquity, even as above lightly 
sketched. 



The Communal Organisation of industry 
as the regional type of India 

BY 

Radhakamal Mukiskjee 

1. The Village EGonomy ; Comtitution and Cam-position 

In India it is characteristic that amongst the village 
peasants, the bond of blood relationship, social co-opera- 
tion or common economic interests ensures agricultural 
co-operation examples of which are very common. In 
the same way the organisation of industry, agricultural 
labour and handicraft production on a communal basis 
in the village community of India represents the essen- 
tial features of co-operative production in the West. The 
exact nature of the services required of functionaries, 
artisans and labourers and their number are determined 
and regulated according to the needs of the village 
community. The study of rural economy in India has 
hitherto been of a pure descriptive character and has 
missed the scientific aspect for want of a proper classi- 
fication of types and forms, followed by investigation 
into their originating physiographical and social condi- 
tions and causes which alone can reduce a heterogeneous 
mass of particular observations to a scientific order and 
system. With such an end in view we must seek to 
discover natural divisions of type and organisation not 
merely in regard to land-revenue and land-settlement 
which has had to be undertaken for practical administra- 
tive purposes, hut also and principally as regards the 
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form of tb.8 village organisation, its constituent members 
and their varying relations as a problem in economic 
morphology of which the revenue system forms only a 
single determinant. 

If we analyse the structure of the rui’al economic 
organisation we find three sets of governing condition.s. 
Eirst in order of origin as well as of significance come 
the physiographical and social needs and wants of the 
region which must impart a definite character to the 
organisation by fixing the nature of the services and 
thereby the ensemble of functionaries constituting a 
typical village unit of the region. The relative status 
of the different functionaries will be determined in great 
part by the relative importance of the economic services 
they render. But this is sometimes modified or dis- 
turbed by the influence of another factor, viz., the 
traditional social hierarchy going back often to ethnic 
origins. Social traditions give rise to a scheme of social 
values which are reflected in the gradation of services 
and functionaries, and which lead to the formation of a 
village hierarchy. Lastly, the system of land tenure 
obtaining under the prevailing scheme of land-settlement 
and administration is the political factor which if it is 
consonant with the economic and social conditions just 
noticed proves a constructive force by co-ordinating the 
diverse interests and classes, while if it is divergent from 
the needs and traditions of the region may prove a 
disintegrating agency to the destruction of the healthy 
texture of economic life. 

We now proceed to a consideration of these three sets 
of conditions and the resulting differences of village type 
and structure and we shall take these in the reverse 
order since the political factor has proved to be so 
disturbing that it has obscured the other specific features 
and traits. Erom the effects of land settlement and 
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administration which we shall take up first we shall pro- 
ceed to the gradation of other village services in the 
village hierarchy and thence to the physiographieal and 
social needs and requirements. In considering the land 
tenure we direct our attention to the position of the 
headman in relation to the system of land revenue ad- 
ministration which is a determining factor of the Indian 
village economy in one important direction. In the case 
of the Zamindari or land-lord system of Bengal and the 
United Provinces, the chief men of the village will 
necessarily he the zamindars (or his subordinates) with 
whom the settlement is made and -who are responsible to 
Government for the payment of the land -revenue. In 
the ryotwari village, which is probably of the most 
ancient type and which owes its original existence to 
settlement by some tribe or clan which already possessed 
a leader, the headman who is such a leader, is recognised 
by the State and is taken into its service as an inter- 
mediary between itself and the villages and made here- 
ditary. The ryotwari village is the prevalent form in 
Madras and Bomliay. Here the zamindar is non- 
existent, except in the case of a few isolated tenures 
and it is the villager with whom the settlement is made 
and who is responsible for the land-revenue. 

There is again a third type of village— the joint 
village, where there is no longer a body of cultivators 
each of whom has his own independent rights. Some of 
the villagers claim the ownership not merely of the 
fields they cultivate but of the whole of the village 
lands. The body of owners who thus still hold together 
and have a certain joint interest in the village, . arises in 
various w^ays— (1) the prior existence of a territorial 
chiefship,, (2) the development from the position of a 
farmer of revenue, (3) usurpation in a time of disorder^, 
(4) the colonisation by individual and clan-groups, and 
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(5) comm nil istic ownership of land. The matiagenient 
of the affairs of the joint body is properly by a coimniittee 
of heads of houses, or ponchayet. The joint village , does . 
not posseSvS a recognised headman. Latterly the Govcnm* 
meiit has foiiiid it necessary to institute a species of liead- 
nian for these villages also, but such men are merely 
representatives of the joint proprietors in their dealings 
with the Government. He is called lambardar (iioider 
of a number) and his office is allowed to be in some 
degree elective. The joint village is the prevalent form 
ill the United- Provinces, the Punjab, and the frontier 
province. Rememhering the three distinct types of vil- 
lages we can at once indicate the relative importance of 
the functions of the headman in different parts of India : 

I. The villas^e under the The villa.f?e headman, Arukliya, Mandal, or 
Pemianent Settle- Fradhaii is often a mere ereatiire of the 
rnent in Bengal and Zarnindar. 
in parts of Beliar, 
and Orissa ; in 
Oiidh, the United, 
and the Central 
Provinces. 

IL The ryotwari village The great change in the revenue manage- 
in Madras and Bom- ment under which the amount of each 
bay. cultivator’s payment n as fixed Oovero- 

ment ofileers and not left to be adjusted 
by the community lowered the position 
and authority of the Ijeadman. He has 
now become a servant of the State and is 
now paid for his services in cash and 
land. 

In Madras the village headman, Munsif or 
Mauigar and the village aeeoiintant, 
Karnam or Kanakajiillai still retain tlieir 
hereditary dignity and rights, and often 
their rent-free plots of land or 

are paid a fixed salary by Government. 
He still holds a high position in the 
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village and as the social head he leads all 
social and religions festivals, and gets 
precedence in all domestic ceremonies of 
the villagers* 

The hereditary patel is found in all the 
different divisions of the Bombay presi- 
dency, but the Kulkarni or talafi for 
historical reasons only in the Deccan 
and Southern Maratha eoiintiy and not 
in Giijrat or the Konkain The sources 
of income were : (1) land, for the most 
part exempt from rent, (2) direct levies 
in cash and kind from the rj^ots or 
compensation in lieu thereof, (3) cash 
payments from the Governme nt trea- 
sury. 

Their salary is fixed by a. scale with refer- 
ence to the gross revenue of the village. 
Ill, The joint village, — The Imnhatilxif patwari 

the Punjab and the ‘ (accountant) are not so strong in posi- 
United Provinces, tion and sometimes have too little 

influence. There are sometimes too 
many lambardars, one for each section ; 
the patwari is usually ap>pointed not to 
a single village but to a circle of villa- 
ges. 

Turning to the other sets of factors, the economic and 
the social, we proceed to indicate the influence of econo- 
mic needs as shaped by agricultural conditions and general 
social wants of the people, on the organisation of village 
services, as well as the influence of social traditions and 
values OB their gradation and hierarchy. The general 
conditions which attract a group of permanent artisans 
and menials to the village community are the same in 
the different type of villages even as the punchayet is no 
longer a special feature of the joint-village but universal 
ill all parts of India. ’But as we have seen new function- 
aries and menials appear as a result of economic needs 
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and social or religious necessities. It would, have been 
a Terv interesting .study to estimate tiie relatire import- 
ance of village functions or oecnpations as adapted, to, 
the needs and .capabilities of d.iffereiit region hut suffi- 
cient data are not at hand. But certain conclusions 
relating to the gradation of services and the village 
hierarchy are clearly derivable fro!ii a comparative survey 
of different village types in the different provinces. 

Throughout India the apportionment of the black- 
smith and the carpenter, the two most iniportant servants 
of the- village community, is nearly the same a.nd 
is greater than the clues of the 1)arber and the washerman 
who follow in the order of their social rank. Then come 
the village scavengers and me.ssengers who occupy the 
lowest rung in the economic ladder. 


Carpenter 

BlackvSmitli 


Barber 

Washerman 

..Clinhra, 




The Punjab. 


r Dues at harvest averaging about 1 ser 
< per manncl of prodiiee or 50 to 50 sers 
per annum per plougli and a sheaf. 

The barber perquisites in grai,n are 
rather less than those of the earpenter, 
but he gets eonsiderable sums of inoney 
on occasions of .marriage or death. : The 
washerniards dues are equivalent to about , 
-i a- ser per wmmd. Then there are the 
■ ■ . chuhras ciml Dhmieks who are both in a 
^ level at the bottom of the village social 
' scale.', Thev are chiefly employed as the 
' villa'ge'^'tor^j!^ or 'inesse,ngers, whose duty 
\itis: to'show the travellers, to 
summon the villagers together when 
required and to carry messages and 
letters. Their dues amount to about 
^ half a ser per mauud. 
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Madeas. 

Carpenter y 22 Modras measured 23er jilough for 

Blaeksmitli ) making and repairing a plough. 

Bai'ber h 

>3 Madrad ueasured for 40 Kalams. 

Washerman j 

The Tothi, the Talayri and the Vattians correspond 
more or less to the Ohuhras of the North and the Mhars 
of West and Central India and they get 5 to Madras 
measures at each harvest. 


Blacksmith 


■■ ' 
i 

Carpenter 


: 5 to iO (Ihnrs each per bigha or ^tli 

I in all. 

Watchman 


I 

-> 

Barber 


) to 4? dJiur^ of laud per each adult mem- 

Washerman 


C ber or customer. 



Bengal. 

Blacksmith 


... 30 sers of gTain per plough. 

Carpenter 


... 15 to 20 sers of grain for each plough at 
harvest time. 

Barber 


5 to 10 sers of grain annually for each 

W asherman 


^ family they serve. 

Cobbler 


... Right to the skins. 



Orissa. 

Carpenter 

Blacksmith 


^ 5 gaunis per plough. 

Barber 


1 8 to 5 gaunis for each married person or 

Washerman 


\ customer. 



Bombay. 

W'atehmaii. 

1 

{ 

Grain in pounds. Bundles of jowar fodder. 

Carpenter 

I 

1,920 1,000 

Barber 

I 

j 
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Grain in poiimls. Biinclles of jowar fodder. 


Slioe-maker 


960 

.100 

Ferryman 

) 

,4 C A 


Mahar 

j 

480 

250 

B-ope-maker 

Butcher 

Washerman 

} 

240 

12.5 

Priest 

Water-carrier 

Goldsmith 

} 

120 

60 

60 

30 


CB^STiRAL Provinces. 

ha^tutedms continue to draw tlieir eustomarv haks 

at harvest though the ofl&eial a think they have no legal 
claim to do so. The rights of one class alone, the Mahars, 
are protected by a special suraniary procedure in the 
revenue courts and in fact part of their ordinary remu- 
neration is not secured by any legal remedy. 

Lohar and Barhai or blacksmith and carpenter are 
each paid 6 small kuros or 90 ibs. of unhusked rice 
annually. 

Washerman and Barber ... 75 to 90 lbs. of unhiisked riee. 

Mahar ... 1 to -3 sers per acre. 

The family priest receives hales but of course occupies 
a much more distinguished position. 

In South and Central India village watchmen are as a 
rule playing the part of the private police. In Bengal and 
Bihar the peasant does not generally have a watchman, 
but guards the crops himself, or deputes a regular servant 
to do so. In the southern districts of Madras the Kavalgar 
or village watch and ward and in Cochin and Malabar the 
Than’dan or the cocoanut guard become very important 
and their remuneration is approximate to that of the 
carpenter and the blacksmith. Where the irrigation man 
is necessary in the rural economy due to physiographical 
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necessity, his remuneration, — whether he is the Neer- 
ghunty in Mysore, the iNiranikam in Central Madras and 
the Madayan in the south — is never below that of the 
first class artisans. It is only in the dry regions of the 
Punjab that among the village servants the water-cai’rier 
is to be met with. He supplies water to the household 
and carries food to the men working in the fields. He 
does not usually get a fixed share of the produce, hut is 
paid like the potter, the barber and the washerman 
according to the work done. 

Hitherto we have emphasised only the organisations 
of services and their relative gradation and status so far 
as these are due to economic n<:'eds and wants, whether 
physiographieal and social. We shall now proceed to 
indicate the force of traditional and customary social 
values in determining social rank or gradation which may 
operate sometimes in harmony with existing economic 
needs and sometimes in an opposite direction though 
originally these traditional values tliemselves may have 
arisen out of regional needs in other ages and other 
historical environments. In the Christian village com- 
munities in addition to the necessai-y village artisans and 
menials there is to l)e found a hierarchy of church 
functionaries whose status is Ihe residt of the social values 
of the Christian scheme of life. 

It is very interesting to observe that in Southern 
India the office holders of the ancient village communal 
system have been utilised by the authorities of the church 
for conducting the temporal affairs of the church after 
entrusting the church and its properties to their servant 
under the designation of Koil Pillai. The functionaries 
in connection with the church are selected by the village 
assembly on the principle of hereditary rights and are 
taken into the service of the church only on approval bv 
the Parish priest. Among them the Monigar sees that 
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the dues to the church which could not be collected by 
the Kail JPillai are paid by the villagers concerned. 
Such collection of dues is also the duty of the Monigar 
in the indigenous village communal system. The Pei-ia- 
thanakarcm is also an office holder in the indigenous 
system to whom the disputes in the village are referred 
for decision, and the transgressions of the village rules for 
punishment. The church authoritie.s have utilised the 
services of this functionary for the same purposes in 
connection with the management of the church in addi- 
tion to giving him the honour of carrying the most im- 
portant image in the church, that of the Blessed 

Yirgin to the car for procession during the important 
festival of the church. He acts as the mediator between 
the parish priest and the villagers whenever any disputes 
arise. He convenes meetings of the village assembly and 
advises the parish priest in connection vvith appointments 
and other affairs in connection with the management of 
the church, and it is with his influence that the siu’plus 
of funds collected for the repair of the village tank 
and the fines levied from the villagers for transgression 
of the village rules and observance.s are secui’ed as a source 
of income for the church. 

In the Dravidian village communities the organisation 
of religious and educational services on the basis of 
segregation has lent to a multiplication of function- 
aries, even as the superimposition of the governmental 
machinery of administration has led to a reduplication of 
the village police, and magistracy, and in those cases it 
is more the social scheme than the actual economic need 
that is responsible for the want of concentration of 
social effort, and the economic waste therein involved. 
In the Nair country the military and feudal regime has 
left its former exponents and representatives in the 
Thandans, who have more or less outgrown tlieir original 
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uses but not their privileges and status even as in the 
Maratha country the Bhils, Pasaitas, the Kolis, the Desh- 
mukhas and Deshpandes and the boundary o'^atehman 
are vestiges of the older military organisation. The priest 
who is to be found everywhere in all the different village 
types as the spiritual guardian, the bhu-devata, with his 
endowment of land, or share in harvest is the product 
of eKtra-eeonomic values of life which are of exceptional 
strength and pervasiveness in the psychology of the 
Indian folks. Similarly the astrologer, the medicine 
man, the saoriAcial priest and the exorcist are representa- 
tives of the forces of magic and fetishism, of shaman- 
ism and animism, which are imbedded in the deeper 
strata of all folks and peoples. On the other hand 
the village scavenger, the butcher, the toddy-drawer, 
the distiller of spirits, the tanner and the leather- 
dresser, and the washerman are generally assigned a low 
social position and this social gradation is equally the 
outcome of extra-economic valuation, and it may he in- 
teresting to enquire how far the traditional gradation of 
occupations in the Smritis may be found to be in agree- 
ment with the facts of the Indian village economy. 

The strolling acrobats and jugglers as well as village 
playrights, bards, ministrels, reciters of the epics, and 
geneologists who catei' to social recreations and amusements 
and are in great requisition at religious or other festivals 
are regarded with amused tolerance and charity and have 
a corresponding eleemosynary share. The erotic accom- 
paniments of the ethnic religions that have universally 
created hands of female religious ministrants and attend- 
ants, virgins, Devadasis, Basvis, etc., grouped round 
temples and shrines have assumed a peculiar form in the 
conditions of South Indian society, under which social 
vice has entered into league with msthetic and religious 
emotion. As gaa,rdiaus of the dance and devotional 
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music, these Devaclasis foi'm a semi-religious female priest- 
hood and their social status is an anomaly constituting 
as they do an honoured social outlau'ry which resembles 
in some respects the positiou of the Athenian Hetiarse 
and is far removed from the social slavery of the white 
slaves and legalised courtesans of modern cities. 

Before we conclude these general observations it would 
be interesting to note certain crucial instances in which 
there is a conflict between tlie traditional social values 
on the one hand and the economic needs on the other 
leading to a divergence between tlie social status or rank 
of a caste, guild or occupation and the share of the 
communal produce appropriated by it. The irrigation 
man and the village watch and ward often get a remu- 
neration not below that of the highest class of artisans 
but their social rank is much lower. Similarly the Mhars 
and the Talayris ai-e sometimes entrusted with important 
economic functions and also receive corresponding shares 
in grain but are degraded in social rank. The Vattians 
of Madras and the Chamars of the Punjab, besides their 
ftmction as artisans, perform a very considerable part of 
agricultural labour. They are the most important class 
of menials and are remunerated accordingly. But they are 
among the untouchables. The untouchables sometimes 
have a customary and recognised place in the procedure 
of temple services and religious processions derived pos- 
sibly from their original right of pos.session from which 
they have been ousted but which now stands as survival 
of an ancient usage and custom. Such are the inevitable 
discrepancies between custom and living value when 
the communal organization has lost its elasticity and 
adaptability. No social ordering is sound unless it is a 
faithful and adequate expression of the actual living 
values of the social constituents. Commuualisra is founded 
on. the principle of securing its full social value to every 
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form of social service and social sacrifice, avoiding on 
the one hand the mischances, the hardships and the un- 
equalities of an aggressive competition, and on the 
other the rigid cast-iron social grouping in the 
cantons and communes of the Prussianised pattern 
under the initiative of a centralised bureaucratic 
administration. Unfortunately communalism has its 
abuses and it loses its very soul when a rigid social 
stratification and a disparity between social seiwice and 
its living value tend to create inequalities and monopolies, 
thereby disturbing the social harmony and checking vital 
progress. 

But it cannot he gainsaid that the general structure 
of rural economic organisation and the traditional econo- 
mic stratification which have more or less fixed the 
collective needs of the village as well as the nature and 
standard of the services required of the village artisans, 
menials, and functionaries have contributed a great deal 
to social and economic harmony and the reduction of 
social waste due to economic friction. 

The Coiitmuiial Control of Industry, ■ 

We have seen tbit amongst the village peasants, the 
bond of blood relationship or common economic interests 
ensures agricultural co-operation, examples of which are 
very common. In the same way the organisation of 
industry, agricultural labour and handicraft production 
on a communal basis in the village community of India 
represents the essential features of co-operative pro- 
duction in the west. The exact nature of the services 
required of artisans and labourers and their number are 
determined and regulated according to the needs of the 
village community. It is the custom in some village 
communities on the 11th of the second half of Jet, the 
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day after Diishara, Avlien the arrangements for the ensu- 
ing agricultural year are made to determine how many 
artisans the village wants. The Thikar Banya then sees 
to the arrangement and in case of day labourers distri- 
butes them among the cultivators by lot. In the estimate 
of the villagers’ collective needs, in the organisation of 
industrial and agricultural labour collectively controlled 
for the satisfaction of these needs, we find a highly 
developed system of co-operative industry which is the 
ideal of a large number of economists in the west ; while 
in the village community’s estimate of the artisans’ and 
labourers’ wages the theory of just and fair wages is 
already held in solution. It must be remembered also 
that the cash payment of wages tends to separate the 
economic from the social life by substituting the cash 
nexus for the tie of personal relationship. There is no 
doubt that the system of wages paid in kind tends to 
preserve the economic within the range of ethical obliga- 
tion and fosters personal relationships in the economic 
world. The payment of wages in kind with its exacter 
adjustments to personal needs and its fuller oppoi’tunities 
of human relationships and social service, is of course 
not suited to complex industrial and commercial develop- 
ments, but it will always have a place in the simple and 
vital forms of communal life which will develop pari 
passu with these latter, and, in all attempts at 
economic reconstruction, the natural and social 
advantages of payment in kind must be conserved 
and secured by necessary modifications and adjust- 
ments of the more complex machinery of exchange 
and distribution. 

The Indian industrial world does not show the hard 
bargainings which characterise western economic life. 
Economic relations are duly restrained by social, and 
brotherly relations in striking contrast wuth the West, 
25 . . 
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where the business life is more or less free from the 
personal element and the personal factor. The labourer 
in the West does not meet his employer or the capitalist 
in his family, household or social duties and relations. 
The relation ends with the cash and its economic equiva- 
lent. In India thei’e is nothing like an economic 
relationship as such. Economic, ethical and social duties 
and obligations are intermixed. All these contrasts between 
the wages systems of India and the West cannot he shown 
better than by giving a record of the duties and 
dues of labourers and artisans in the Indian village 
community. 


Northern Indu. 

Name of labourer. Economic service. Dues. 

1. Carpenter To make the woodwork 

of all ordinary agrieul- Half seer per maund of 
tiiral implements^ beds^ the produce, 
stools, spinning wheels, Two bundles of jowar 
etc. ; to cut wood on the and bajra. 
occasions of marriage. One and quarter seers 
Wood is in all cases sup- per plough at sowing 
plied by the agriculturist, time, 
or else paid for separately. RahL 

Half seer per maund of 
the produce. 

Two and half seers per 
plough at sowing times, 
one sheaf of the crop 
containing about 5 seers,, 
of grain. 

At a daughter's wedding 
from 8 as. to Re. 1 and 
food; on a, son^s marriage 
, 4 as. .and, food.. 
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Xarae of labourer. Ecouomic service. Dues... 

2% Lohar ... To repair all agrieultural The saaie as those of the 
iron implements ; to fit all carpenter, 
iron-work for the plough ; 
the zamindar supplies the 
iron and the coal is sup- 
plied by the blacksmith. 

ft 3. Chamar 1, To supijly degar 1. ^b^th of the whole 

■ (fagging); to repair all crop of grain. 

leather ; to remove dead 
^ , cattle. 

2. To supply befftir; 2, of the whole 

to repair all leather; to crop of grain. 

remove dead cattle and to 
supply two pairs of shoes 
to the owner yearly ; and 
to supply ox-goads and 

^ thongs when needed. 

3. To supply dej^ari 3. ^^th of the grain 

to repair leather ; to re- crop, 
move dead cattle ; to sup- On a daughter’s inamage 
ply shoes to all the mem- from 8 annas to Rs. 5 

bers of the family who ; and food for three days; 

needed them ; to assist in on a son’s marriage from 
the reaping of the harvest ; 8 as, to Re, land food, 

to clear the fields before The skin of dead sheep 

ploughingj one chamar to and goats goes to the 
be daily present to assist chamar of the family, 

at the reaping of the one-thirteentli part of 

harvest. . ' the flesh of eow, ox, ealf, 

The '.Chamars are b}* far sheep and goats, and 

the most important class one- nineteenth part of 

of menials, for besides the flesh of buffalo go to 

their function as artisans, the Chubra (sweeper), 

they perform a very con- the remainder being the 

siderable part of the agri- Chainar’s share. When 

cultural labour. He drives any buffalo, bull or 
two pairs of boots a year other cattle, belonging 
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l?ame of labourer.. 


4. Potter . . . 



5. ,,, , Kahar 


CWater- 

'earrier). 


Economic service. 

for the ploughman^ and 
two for the woman who 
brings the bread into the 
fields, and one ox whip 
{nafka), and a leather 
rope {m7ita) to fix the 
yoke {jtict) to the plough 
in the half-year, and does 
all the necessary repair. 
They are the coolies of 
the village. They plas- 
ter the houses with mud 
when needed and do all 
kinds of odd work. 

To supply earthen vessels 
for the household ; to 
supply two matkm 
(pitchers) at each har- 
vest; to keep donkeys 
and carry grain on 
them from the thresh- 
ing floor to the village; 
and generally to bring 
all grain to tlie village 
that is brought else- 
where for seed or food 
{big khaj) or for wed- 
dings and feasts. (But 
he will not carry grain 
away from the village 
without payment.) 

To bring water to the 
reapers and at wed- 
dings, and when plas- 
tering is being done ; 
to make all the baskets 
needed^ and the boria 


Dues. 

to a stranger or un- 
owned, dies, the skin 
is shared by all the 
chamars of the village, 
and of the flesh one- 
thirteenth or one-nine- 
teenth, as above, goes 
to the Cliuhras of the 
village and the remain- 
der is given to all the 
Chamars of the village. 


One chhag (winnowing 
basket) of grain at har- 
vest time, on a daugh- 
ter’s marriage, Re. 1 to 
Rs. 3 and food ; on a 
son’s ^i’^edding from 8 
annas to Re. 1 and food. 


Five seers of grain ' at 
harvest. On a daugh- 
ter’s marriage, from 
Re.' 1 to Rs. 5 and food 
daily so long as he 
supplies water ; on a 



Name of labourer. 


6. Sakka 

(Miihani- 
raadan 
water- 
man) . 

7. Chuhra 

(sweeper). 


8. Nai 

(barber). 
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Economic service. 

or matting and bijria 
or fans, generally of 
date-palm leaves ; where 
the women are secluded, 
lie also brings water to 
the house. He is fisher- 
man of the country. 

To supply water to Mu- 
hammadan houses ; to 
sprinkle water at wed- 
dings. 

To supply begcf/r \ to 
sweep lanes and houses 
and carry night-soil; to 
collect the dung, put it 
into cakes and stock it ; 
to work up the manure 
and to conduct the cat- 
tle to other villages and 
bring them back \ to 
collect the people for 
an assemblage and to 
act as a guide ; to re- 
move dead camels, hor- 
ses and asses and mules. 
News of a death sent 
to friends is invariably 
carried by him. 


To go on errands to rela- 
tives; to shave the 
heads of males ; to clean 
the vessels of guests at 
weddings and funerals; 
to shave and make 


Dues. 

son’s marriage from 4 
annas to Ee. !■ and 
food. 


Five seers of grain at each 
harvest ; on weddings 
4 annas and food. 


Five seers of grain at each 
harvest ; on a son’s 
wedding Ee. 1 and the 
refuse of the dinner of 
the whole harat (wed- 
ding party) and food 
for three days. One 
leaf daily from the 
house, which he cleans ; 
gets shoes and clothes 
of the dead, the whole 
skin of the dead mule, 
camel, ass and horse, 
one-thirteeiith of the 
flesh of ..cow, sheep and; 
goat, and one-nine- 

.teenth of, the flesh o.f' 

dead buffalo ,,or, .its, 
young,' 

One , cWmj (wdnnovring 
basket), of grain at 
each harvest; Be. 1 at 
the betrothal of a son, 
Rs. 6 and one dollar 
(double sheet of cloth) 
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Name of labourer. Economic service. 


JD'ues. 


tobacco and attend upon 
guests ; the Nain (bar- 
ber^s wife) accompanies 
the bride to the bride- 
groom’s house. 


9. Chhipi To supply mandha (awn- 
(Tailor). ing) on a daughter’s 
marriage and also to 
supply cloth. 


and pice to the value 
of Es. 2 at a claugliter’vS 
betrothal ; on a son’s 
wedding Rs. 6 or Rs.7 ; 
on a daughters wed- 
ding from Es. 7 to Rs. 
20 ; food for all work- 
ing days during a wed- 
ding ; one loaf for each 
shaving ; barber’s wife 
gets half of one seer of 
grain each time she 
goes to dress the hair; 
she gets from Es, 2 to 
Es. 5 when she accom- 
panies a bride to the 
bridegroom’s house. 

Gets a rupee for the 
mandha ; the cloth is 
returned to him; also 
gets food ; is paid for 
the sewing of clothes. 


llhe dhoU or washerman receives as much as the 
carpenter ii villages where the women do not wash the 
clothes ; but only a small allowance, if any, in others, 
where he is often not found at all. , 

The Teli or oilman, or wool-fetter, the Mali 

or weaver, the Chmpi alias Xelgm^ ov dyer, and the Sonar 
or goldsmith, get no fixed allowance but are paid by the 
job ; usually either by retaining some portion of the mate- 
rial; given them to work up, or by receiving a weight of. 
grain equal to that of the materials. 

The' weaver is supplied 'with yarn by the cultivator. 
It is, the women who spin cotton. The is 

village hmim or' menial -and is paid 4 seers of grain per 
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house at each harvest. The Jolah is not a village menial ; 
he works on w'ages. His wages are : — 

(1) Re. 1 per 30 yards of cloth if cotton is provided. 

(2) annas per 30 yards of cloth for laying the 
wai’p and woof. 

(3) Flour is also given to the weaver equal in weight 

to the cotton used. The weaver uses half for 
the cloth and eats the other half. 

(4) 1 pice for oil. 

For w^eaving a man’s entire apparel, 10 annas will he 
charged by the weaver in addition to the cotton supplied. 
This will consist of : — 

Chaddar (10 yds.) ... 1|- seer of cotton. 

Loin cloth ( 7 -| yds.) ... 1 „ „ 

Kurta (Si yds.) ... i „ „ 

Spun thread is sold at Re. 1 per seer. 

The Muchhi or baker who is a Mussalman parches 
the grain and cooks the bread of the family. 'Ihe 
village oven is called the tmmr where the Mussalman 
peasants have their bread baked in the hot weather. 
Besides paying himself by retaining some of the grain 
or cakes brought him, he gets ten seers of grain per 
plough at the harvest. 

The Dharwai or Banya, who weighs the grain and 
whose services are especially valuable because rent is 
taken in kind and the grain is to be w'eighed out and 
distributed between the menials, the tenant and the 
landlords, gets an allowance varying from a quarter of 
a seer per maund, or 2|- seers per threshing floor, or one 
paropi per maund to one seer or even 1^ seer per 
maund. 

The Muharsil or Thapi, the landlords’ watchman, 
who attends on behalf of the landlord when the grain is 
winnowed and stamps the heap of grain with a W’^ooden 
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stamp on clay so that it may not he tampered with until 
division, and who also collects the landlord’s share of 
the produce, gets one topa per threshing floor, or 5 seers 
per plough or sometimes as much as six seers per 
12 maunds. 

The Shikari or hunter who kills the birds and animals 
which prey on the crops, sometimes get 5 seers per 
plough. 

The I>tim or Mttrasi are the musicians of all, and 
the hards of the tribes other than Rajputs and Bi’ahmans, 
whose Bhats or Jagas seldom reside in the district. The 
Bhats are the geneologists of the higher castes and visit 
their chants periodically to record all births and other 
domestic events of importance. The Dum is the very 
lowest of castes. The Murasi who supplies the music 
and poetry required on festive occasions gets 15 seers 
per plough. 

In all marriages or funeral feasts, the Murasi sings 
songs and celebrate the praises of the ancestors, real or 
imaginary, of their entertainers. He is also the news- 
carrier of the village. He is very often sent on 
responsible errand {britti). He also goes with the 
daughter to the bridegroom’s place. 

The Birahi or drummer who beats the "drum in a 
village on the river when the rice-embankments are in 
danger from a flood to call the people together to protect 
themselves, gets 6 seers per plough at the harvest. 

And the deredar or the tire-carrier, whose business 
it is to see that the are always full and alight, 

sometimes gets 5 seers per plough for this service. 

In Hindu villages the Brahman, and in Sikh villages 
the Guru, gets 10 seers per plough for religious services, 
besides the customary fees given on all occasions of birth, 
marriage and death. Similarly in Mussalman villages 
the Quazi, or Mullah Masitwal gets five seers per 
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plough, in return for which, among other serrices, he 
blesses the heap of grain after it is winnowed and before 
it is divided. Sometimes this blessing is given by the 
faquir or professional religious mendicant who in that 
case gets five seers per plough. 

Very interesting data are to be found relating to the 
increase or decrease of the different village occupations 
in recent years from the figures of the Shahpur district 
in the Punjab, the whole of which forms part of the 
western basin of the great Indo-Gangetic plain. The 
total population of the district has increased by 89 per 
cent, since 1891 ; nearly half of this increase is due 
to immigration, and half to natural increase. How the 
increase has been distributed over the various occupations 
and castes can be judged from these figures : — 


Occupation, 

Caste*. Increa$t 

; per ceut. 


f J at-Rajput 

64- 


1 A wan 

28 

A. — Agriculture Khokhar 

20 


1 Baloch 

1 

29 


A rains-Malyar 

60 


r Sa^’ad 

38 

B.— Religion 

< Brahman 

16 


k Qureshi-SIieikh 

27 

C. — •Business 

fKIiatri 

12 

L Arora 

16 


'"Sunar 

38 


Tarkhan 

86 


Lohar 

40 


Kubhar 

19 

D, — Skilled labour 

Jiilaha 

2 


Maehhi 

28 

■ 1 

Teli 

18 


Dhobi 

27 

j 

^Mochi 

23 

E.- — Unskilled labour, Chuhhra ... 

26 

Mussalli 

80 
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It will be seen that the unskilled labourers have 
increased more than any other section of the population ; 
but the agriculturists are not far behind: the Sayads, 
who minister to the souls of the great majority 
of the population, the Stmara, who minister to 
their vanity, and the smiths and masons, who supply 
the most necessary instruments of agriculture, have all 
kept pace with the general rate of increase ; the 
MaohJiis, who prepare the food, and the Darzis, Dhobis 
and Mochis, who supply, clean and repair raiment, have 
lost a little ground ; the potter is naturally less needed 
in a world of canals than in one of Persian w^heels, and 
the oil-presser is also being ousted, partly by the 
improved oil-press, and partly by the European exporter. 
The weavers afford a rather startling proof of the power 
of Manchester. 

In the United Provinces, the village system is in full 
force. In some districts the harvest at the threshing 
floor is divided rateably among landlord, tenant and 
artisan. No one of the cultivating body, whether he 
be a landloi’d or tenant, is allowed to pick out the good 
land of the village for himself; every description of land, 
good and bad, is distributed rateably among the culti- 
vators in the proportion of the number of plough -cattle 
which each person possesses. The entire community has 
an interest in the grain heap; not only the landowner, 
the tenant and the ploughman, but also the village 
menials, artisans, and others, who are paid for the various 
services they render to the agriculturists, not in cash, 
but by a fixed allowance at harvest time. The most 
important shares in the heap are, of course, that of the 
landlord or sarJcar, that of the tenanr, and that of the 
ploughman. If the tenant keeps no ploughman, he takes 
the ploughman’s shares in addition to his own.” The 
dues paid to village menials and others, known as jeora. 
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vary in different estates, but those which are customatry 
in Dhebarua may be taken as a fair example. There the 
village bai’ber, Dhobi, Barhai, Lohar, and Ahir receive 
full jeora which consists of four panseris for each plough 
of cultivation, and an additional pansei'i, called kahjcmi^ 
when the division has taken place. Tiie Kahar for sup- 
plying water, and sometimes the Kumbar, receive half 
jeora, and the same amount is given to the astrologer 
ox pandit, w’ho determines the propitious times for plough- 
ing, sowing and reaping, and also to the sokJia or exorcist, 
who secures the village from evil spirits l)y performing 
the ceremony of dih-handxm, and sets up tlie curious 
little posts known as Jak and Jakni which are seen out- 
side most of the villages. The latter is usually a Tharu, 
although the office is sometimes performed by an Ojha 
Brahman, These dues are paid three time's in the year • 
from the rahi, from the tisahan or autumn crop, and from 
the jarhan or winter rice harvest. Other deductions are 
made from the heap before the division between landlord 
and tenant, most of these being found in the neighbouring 
districts of northern Oudh. Thus five anjuris or double 
handfuls are taken for Brahmans, and a smaller quantity 
for Faqirs; and an indefinite amount, knowm as ogtear, is 
taken by the harimhin or ploughman’s wife, and a regular 
allowance is given to the weighman. Before the grain is 
threshed out, still further allowances are made. The Ahir, 
Barhai, and Lohar obtain, in addition to the yVom, an 
amount know'n as mandi or one twenty-fourth part of a 
bigha of the standing crop per plough ; while the herds- 
mau gets fouv m midis, one for each bullock, and the 
reaper receives one sheaf in fifty as this amount 
being doubled in the case of the proprietor’s sir land. 

In Behar, the chief village officials belong to the 
establishment maintained by the landlords for collecting 
their dues from the villagers ; and in most villages may 
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be seen the kaohahr% where the rents are collected and 
local business transacted. The head of this establishment 
is the landlord’s agent or (jumasMa, whose duty is to 
collect the rents and generally look after the interests of 
the malik. His position naturally makes him one of the 
most important functionaries in the village community ; 
and though he receives only a nominal pay, with perhaps 
a small percentage on the landlord’s receipts, his perqui- 
sites enable him to live in considerable comfort. Next 
in rank comes the patioari or village accountant, who 
with the gtmiashta enjoys remarkable facilities for filling 
his pockets at the expense both of the landlords, whom 
he can cheat with cooked accounts, and of the cultivator, 
who must pay for a fair assessment of his crops. The 
gumashta has one or two paid assistants called barahils, 
who act as his lieutenants and help in collecting the 
rents. In each village there is also the gorcdt, a mes- 
senger who acts under the orders of the gumashta ; he is 
generally paid no salary like the barahil, but reeeive.s 
instead a small portion of land, which he is allowed to 
cultivate rent-free. Where the rent of land is settled by 
estimating the outturn of the crop, the landowner’s 
establishment contains also an amin^ or chief surveyor, 
a clerk (^mvisendct)^ an arbitrator {sails) and a chainman 
(Jaribkasli) who measures the fields with a rod. 

The other officials, who are independent of the malik, 
are the jetli-raiyat or village headman ; the Brahman 
priest, who gets a percentage of the produce at every 
harvest; the sonar or goldsmith and the tell or oilman, 
who are generally employed as dandidars or weighmen : 
the hajjam or barber, the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
washerman, the tanner, and the tanner’s wife, who holds 
the office of village midwife. These officials are all paid 
annually at rates which vary with the state of the season, 
and the wealth of the cultivator. Besides these, there is 
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the village chaukidar or watchman in the service of Gov- 
ernment. 

In Bengal the indigenous village system has lo.st much 
of its vitality on account of the power and influence of 
the landholders. The village mnkhya, mandal or pradhmi 
who formerly held an important position as he was the 
representative of the villagers in matters of general or 
individual interest, has lost much of his importance. He 
has often become a mere creature of the zamindar who 
sometimes gives him a remuneration, appoints and dis- 
misses him. He is still the village headman however, 
and receives perquisites and gifts from the villagers on 
the occasion of domestic and religious ceremonies in 
accordance with the time-honoured custom. 

The other village officials are the priest, barber, 
washerman, astrologer, and the representatives of the 
various artisan castes. In the old Hindu organisation, 
these persons were looked upon as public servants, and 
remunerated by grants of rent-free lands from the com- 
mon lands of the village. They have,- however, long 
ceased to exist as village officials, and are now hardly 
more than private servants carrying on certain occupa- 
tions, and paid for their work by the individuals on whom 
they attend. 

The chief of these is the purohU oi priest. Nearly 
every well-to-do Hindu cultivator maintains a family idol, 
generally a salagram (a black round stone with a hole in 
it), which the family priest worships every morning and 
evening as representing Vishnu. For this he is remuner- 
ated by daily gifts of rice and milk. In some villages 
there is an idol kept in a house called the or in 

a masonry temple erected at the joint expense of the great 
majority of the villagers ; and gifts of rice, fruit, etc., 
for its service are contributed by each household in turn. 
If the village idol has been set up by a zamindar hr rich 
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villager, there will generally be found an endowment of 
land attached thereto, from the proceeds of which the 
articles necessary for the ptija service are purchased, and 
from which are supported the village priest, the mali who 
furnishes the flowers, the donis or musicians, the kamar who 
sacrifices goats before the idol, the potter who supplies 
the earthen vessels, etc. Besides his remuneration for 
his services before the idol, the family priest receives 
numerous gifts from the villagers on occasions of births, 
marriages, ^raddha, etc. 

The Goswamis keep two officers, a/««(/cfar and 
under him a cliharklar. Por every hliek, i.e., the cere- 
mony of initiation of a Vaishnava, and for every marriage 
and death ceremony of a Vaishnava, lie. 1-6 is said to he 
due to the Goswamis, of which the faiijdar gets 1 annas 
and the chharidar 2 annas as remuneration for the services 
they render to the Goswamis. 

Certain classes, who are still practically the common 
servants of the village community, are also largely paid 
in kind. One kamar or smith usually w^orks for the 
people of four or five villages, his chief business being 
the forging of ploughshares, hoes and other agiicultural 
implements. A ploughshare generally becomes almost 
useless at the end of each ploughing season, and has to be 
I’e-cast and re-forged at the beginning of the next year. 
This the smith does, and as remuneration receives a custo- 
mary fee of 10 to 15 seers of unhusked rice from every 
husbandman at harvest time for each plough owned by 
him. Por other work he is paid at contract rates, gene- 
rally in money. At sacrificial ceremonies the kamar 
officiates as sacrificer; and in many cases he holds a 
small plot of rent-free land in return for his services in 
that capacity. 

Usually one or carpenter does the wmrk of 

two or more villages, his chief business being to make the 
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woodwork of ploughs, for which he receives a certain 
fixed measure of rice from every cultivator. The wages 
of the dhobci or washerman are paid either in kind or in 
money, hut every village has not a washerman of its owm, 
and in a poor family the females wash the clothes them- 
selves. Families in better circumstances, however, 
generally send their clothes to the washerman’s house, 
whether it is situated in their own or a neiffhbourins 
village. For furnishing a temple with earthen vessels, 
etc., the kumhar or potter, in many places, is rewarded by 
a small jdot of rent-free land, but earthen vessels of 
domestic use are paid for in money. 

The mail or gardener, w^ho supplies flowers and gar- 
lands to the villagers on ceremonial occasions, also in 
some cases holds service land in remuneration of his 
labour ; and the flowers and garlands which he supplies 
are paid for either in kind or in money. But most are 
unable to. subsist solely by growing fl.owers and making 
garlands, and follow agriculture as an auxiliary means of 
livelihood. The napit or barber, besides shaving a certain 
number of families, called hh jajmam or customers, has 
to be present at marriage ceremonies and assist in the 
performance of certain rites. His w'ages usually consist 
of a measure of unhusked rice paid by each family at 
harvest-time. This is the general custom ; but in some 
villages be is paid in grain or money every time he shaves 
a beard, cuts hair, acts as a manicure, etc. 

Among other village servants may be mentioned the 
acharya, ?.«?., the astrologer, fortune-teller, and almanac 
writer, who is remunerated either in money or by gifts 
of rice, pulses and vegetables. Similarly, the sinianadfir 
or village Avatchraan gets four bundles (Mm) of paddy 
per bigha as his remuneration for guarding the fields 
at night during the harvesting seasons. The kayal, again, 
whose business is to weigh and measure grain, is generally 
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paid in kind by the buyer or seller, or by both ; he is 
frequently found at markets where large quantities of 
grain are sold, but not usually in the smaller villages. 

In Orissa, the village system is still intact, and wages 
are usually paid in kind, though they are not fixed. In 
his own native village, a skilled labourer gets from I to 
6 annas and an adult unskilled labourer 2 annas a day ; 
but the amount of the wages paid depends on the demand 
for labour, the nature and amount of the work done, and 
the size and position of the village, i.e., whether it is in a 
remote and out-of-the-Avay tract or in the neighbourhood 
of a town. Por making and repairing agricultural imple- 
ments, carpenters and blacksmiths, who are still an essen- 
tial part of the village community, are always paid in 
kind, the annual payment averaging about 9 seers of rice 
from every client ; and the day labourer, when paid in 
kind, gets varying quantities of paddy equivalent to 2 to 21- 
seers of rice. Measured by the quantity of grain given, 
there does not appear to have been any increase in the 
wages paid to agidcultural labourers during the last 30 
years; but owing to the enhanced price of food-grains, 
the money valuation of wages in kind has increased by 
90 per cent. On the other hand, though the wages paid 
in cash have increased considerably, they have not risen 
in the same proportion as the prices of staple food-crops, 
and thev are now slightly less in value than wages in 
kind; the latter are, therefore, preferred by the village 
labourers, and it is difficult to obtain a cooly in the 
mofussil who will work for cash wages in the sowing 
and reaping seasons, when wages in kind are freely given. 
In some districts, the village blacksmith is paid a iambi* 


* A khiindi is equal to 20 tamhiSi of wliicli there are two kinds : (1) the hhufi and 
(2) the /aks?imiprashad. A hhuti iambi of paddj weighs 15 chittack.'^ and a 
lahshniiprashad tcunhi I seer and 6 chittacks. Labourers are always paid iu 
bhuti tamhia, 
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of rice for mending a ploughshare or prepai’ing a siekle, 
and the same quantity of paddy for sharpening four 
ploughshares. The washerman is given a Jchandi* of 
paddy in the case of each adult and 10 tambis for each 
boy or girl as his yearly wage, besides food on the days 
when he is given clothes to wash, and special fees on 
births, deaths and marriages. The barber is similarly 
remunerated in kind, getting one Mandi of paddy per 
annum for a man and 10 tambis for an unmarried boy. 
In some cases, however, these village servants hold ser- 
vice lands. Carpenters are very fe'w in number, the ryots 
usually doing their own rough woodwork themselves or 
getting it done by their farm laboui’ers. 

The above description of the organisation of industry, 
though following the features presented by North Indian 
village, is fairly typical of the greater part of India. 
But as we have shown, between one province and another, 
and sometimes between districts in the same province 
differences arise in obedience to the forces of adaptation 
to a different physiographical, social and industrial 
environment. Thus some new village functionaries appear 
who are very important in agricu’ tural and social economy, 
while some lose their significance altogether- In any 
case we find a close agricultural co-operation with its own 
organisation and government, and its staff of artisans 
and functionaries which vary in different types of villages 
and ethnic stocks, and whose number is determined by 
the size of the community that they serve. The methods 
of payment are also similar. The artisans and function- 
aries are always regarded as public servants of the 
village community, and they, are paid by grants of land 
free of rent, and sometimes of revenue, or by shares of 

^ A hhandi is equal to 20 tamUsy ot wMcii there are two kinds : (1) the hhuti and 
(2) the laJcshmiprashach A hMii fowba of paddy weighs 15 chifctacks and a 
lakskmiprashad iambi 1 seer and 6 chittacks. Labourers are always paid in 
hhuti tambis. 
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graiii at the harvest, or by both supplemented in any ease 
by presents of food, clothing or other pei’quisites on special 
occasions like marriage, birth, death, sradclha or religious 
festivals. It is only when capitalistic landlordism has 
made the headman of the village a mere revenue official 
without powers and without dignity or the administrative 
machinery, satisfied with the exclusive functions of the 
patel and the accountant without whom the revenue 
cannot be easily and efficiently collected, has refused to 
recognise the importance of the services of the other 
village functionaries and has itself wrested the rent-free 
lands from their hands, or tacitly consented in the process 
of transfer, that the punchayet and the subsidiary organi- 
sation of the communal employment of labour have 
declined, and thus the age-long village institutions which 
are the most useful bodies for economic reconstruction 
have, been undermined and disintegrated. And now’’ 
when the disintegration is proceeding in the administrative 
process it is facile for the administrator to say that 
communal institutions have disappeared. This is far 
from being the ease. A close acquaintance with rural life 
and labour must lead to the conclusion that there are no 
better instruments of economic reconstruction than the 
communal habits and institutions which await renewal in 
the hands of the administrator and statesman. The 
government having interposed a middleman between 
itself and the cultivators, as a rule, saw no necessity for 
dealing directly with the village artisans and inferior 
village servants. The chief exceptions to this rule are the 
eases of the village accountant and headmen. The 
village watchmen and messengers were also in many 
cases, in consideration of their useful and necessary 
services, granted small cash allowances or were alWed 
to retain their rent-free lands w’here those still existed. 
Other exceptions may also be found, but as a general rule, 
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it is only the revenue-paying and collecting officers who 
have been retained intact and so also the village 
messengers ; while the other artisans and menials who 
serve importaiit functions in the social economy of the 
village have all been ignored. Again there has often been a 
reduplication of the police and the inferior magistracy 
with results of confusion and friction. Local self-govern- 
ment in India has, indeed, a chequered career. The 
history of village administration under British auspices 
has successively shewn these tendencies. The first is 
the complete neglect of the indigenous rural self- 
government in the village Punch and the superimposition 
of the headmen, the police and the accountant in the 
interests of the revenue as well as of the criminal admi- 
nistration. The second is that of bringing the residual 
sources of traditional authority in the villages into the 
folds of the central government by a system of grants and 
salaries, doles and subsidies in addition to their customary 
shares and by a system of nomination and ratification 
exercised by the magistrate. This has brought about a 
complete loss of initiative of the people as regards 
sanitation, education and public works, which were 
formerly maintained by the indigenous machinery, but 
which have fallen into desuetude and disrepair in the 
absence of all responsibility, and all authority, customary 
or positive. The last is a tendency towards decentra- 
lisation, by the formation of union committee, local bodies, 
the effects of which on the rehabilitation of village 
economy have yet to be seen. 

Centeal AND Southern India. 

In South and parts of Central India communal 
tradition has fixed twelve as the usual number of 
artisans and functionaries in the village. These are called 
Barabahdis or Avagaras (lit. persons remunerated by 
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customary fees in kind). Besides the patel (lieadman; 
and the Shanbogue (registrar or accountant) there are — 

Toti Chuckler 

Talari Carpenter 

Kirganti Iron-smith 

Washerman Potter 

Barber Oavelgar 

the particulars of whose duties are as follows : — 

(1) The Toti is a man of the Parish caste. At the 
beginning of the season, he collects the ryots to attend to 
the work of the Buttayee fields at the proper time, and 
to plough and sow the lands, He takes care that the 
crops are not destroyed by stray cattle ; he keeps all the 
ryots is readiness near the cutchery for the purpose of 
collecting the oandayem from them. He runs in the 
night time with the post-runners, carrying the torch and 
furnishes them with such supplies as may be requisite. 
He is likewise required to act as a guide to Goyernment 
ofidcers and travellers of any importance. 

The Totis are remunerated by land held free of rent 
or on light assessment. He may get one niora or soop 
of ragi, approximately 10 seers, and the skins of dead 
cattle. He may also get Bs. 5 from the relatives of a 
dead person ; Ee. 1-4-0 * for digging the grave or for 
piling the funeral fire- wood. The fee which the Kulvadi 
receives for the soil under which a dead body is interred 
is called net-bhaga, soil-money. He also gets odds and 
ends, for example, a feeding and a cocoanut from every 
house in the village during the Gauri and Ganesh feasts. 
The right of puja of the village goddess generally resides 
in the Kulvadi probably because it is a part of Non- 
Aryan religion and ritualism which Hinduism could not 
completely assimilate to itself, especially the sacrifice of 
animals which a Hindu of the higher caste would not 
consent to. 
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(2) The or village watchmaB . He takes care 

that no thefts are committed in the village ; he secures 
such cattle as are found without owners and acts for the 
Toti when absent. He goes on ei’rands, carrying informa- 
tion about marriages, birth and deaths, etc. He carries 
the birth and death, crop and police reports and any 
other correspondence to the Taluk office. 

He is remunerated in the same wav as the Toti. 
Besides the nijayam and ardhaymn (shares of the crop) 
and the mcmyams (privileged lands) allowed for their main- 
tenance to encourage them to a due performance of their 
duties, the peasants privately give them ragi and vegetables. 

(3) The Nirganti regulates the supply of irrigating 
water to the wet lands of the village, whether belonging 
to the ryots or to the sarkar. He has to economise the 
supply of water in every possible way, and in the season 
of rains might be said to hold the safety-valves of the 
tanks and other reservoirs in his hands. He actually 
holds the tuba or the key of the channel pipe and 
distributes the water to the fields of all persons in just 
proportions, so that the crops may not be dried up He 
inspects the bunds, channels and sluices of tanks and 
in the case of any irregularities he reports immediately 
to the Patel and the Shanbogue. Many a day’s 
supply of water is sometimes lost by the timidity 
or apathy of an inefficient nirgmiti, and on the other 
hand many a valuable dam is carried away by the rash- 
ness or ignorar ce of a presumptuous one. The Nirganti 
knows from his practical experience and personal observa- 
tion the amount of water required by a ryot for the pro- 
duction of his crop ; when the water diminishes he 
renders account thereof to the managers, lest he should 
be suspected of disposing of it clandestinely. 

Por these services he receives 1 colaga or 10 seers of 
ragi, and a bundle of grain which he can carry. This 
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bundle is called miirnkuUma-liore, the sheaf which can 
be tied by lengths of three stalks and exactly corresponds 
to the tirmam of the Panjab villages. 

(4) & (o) Washerman {Agasa) and barber {Nayinda) 
who are remunerated by fees by the ryots. Por 
a family the washerman gets one bundle of unthreshed 
straw, one winnowful of grain at the threshing floor and 
20 measures of gi’ain with other perquisites such as food 
on all the feast days and marriage and other auspicious 
occasion. The washerman is entitled to get the cloth 
worn by a girl at the time of her puberty, and to the 
presents given by her husband when he carries the news 
of the event. The clothes of unmarried persons in the 
family and those of the yajammi are washed free. The 
barber similarly gets as an annual allowance five colagas 
of grain with a winnowful of paddy or other grain, and a 
bundle of straw at the threshing floor. On days on 
which he works he gets a feeding, and on feast days like 
other Ayagaras he gets doles of food at the houses of the 
chief village families. On special occasions like a mar- 
riage, birth, tqximyana or death he gets cloth and food. 
As in Northern Indian village the barbers have different 
circles of families allotted to each, and none can en- 
croach upon another’s circle. The Nayonda has also 
to play on their pipes at the services in the village 
temple. 

(6) The village potter {kumliara). He supplies 
earthenware household pots, and utensils as well as 
funnels at the bank of the lakes as a passage for the water 
to irrigate the fields. He gets 1 colaga of grain from the 
cultivators at each harvest. 

(7) The carpenter {Badagi) repairs the woodwork, 
makes the plough-share and supplies small wooden vessels, 
lamp-stands, etc., for household use. He gets 1 colaga 
of grain from each ryot. 
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(8) Tlie iron-smith. He repairs the implements of 
agriculture without I’cceiring hire, but he has a fee 
called Ilaira granted to him from the village for other 
work. He does the work of the carpenter when neces- 
sary. 

(9) The Chuckler. 'J’his man watches over the 
crops of the wet lands which are cultivated under the 
wanmi system, until they are reaped, threshed and the 
corn separated from the husk. He also prepares for the 
ryots some leather furniture for cattle, etc. 

(10) The CJimelgar. He takes care of the produce 
of the trees of various kinds and has no other duties. 

There are many villages in which the full complement 
of the barabaltdi is not to he found. In manv there are 
five or six officers and servants in all. In some others, 
again, there are new functionaries such as the goldsmith 
{Alcamle) who measures the share of the crop paid to 
the sarkar, and shroffs the money collected in the village 
in payment of the revenue. He is supplied with gold 
and silver and makes the ornaments. For this work he 
takes payment but for the former he obtains the hore- 
Jmlki and niima-batta ; the schoolmaster ; the calendar 
Brahman {Panclicmgi) who calculates the festivals and 
anniversaries and the propitious times for commencing 
sowing or any new undertakings ; ihepiijari who pro- 
pitiates and worships the village idol ; the ferryman or 
the fisherman {Amhtiga) ; the Mower of horn {Kamhu- 
dona) who reports the advent of a stranger or official, 
etc. 

In some parts there is also in every village an in- 
fluential and generally rather old ryot knowm by the 
title of Kiriya, ryot or buddhivant (the wise) w'ho is con- 
sulted on aU occasions, and is usually the spokesman 
when any representation has to be made to the superior 
authorities. Sometimes two or three leading ryots or 
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heggadays in a collection of villages, act in behalf of the 
rvots of their districts in all transactions of a common 
interest, such as arranging sales of betelnut with mer- 
chants, and the details of the settlement and collections 
-with sarkar officers ; and engagements signed by them 


are held to be binding on those ryots. 



Roughly estimated the shares of 

the 

crop 

follows. 

If the produce be one eandi of 

ragk 

— 

(1) 

Sarkar ... 

7 turns 

(2) 

Talari ... 

2 


(3) 

Pariahs who take care of the 




crops in the field 

•A-S 


(I) 

Village servants ... 

4 

8 


(5) 

Brahmins ... 

6 

U; 

?? 

(6) 

Shanbogue ... 

JL’ 
t 6 

?? 

(7) 

Shroff (money-banker) 

16 


(8) 

Marsaldar (a sarkar peon) ... 

2 

To 

?5 

(9) 

Patel (Gondu) ... 

2 

'i 6 

3? 

(10) 

The head of the Jangam matam 




or the priest of the temple 
who ivorships the lingam . . . 

To 



12 turns 

Remaining to the ryot 8 

20 =1 candy. 

Similarly the village in the Central Provinces has 
several menials paid by customary contributions from the 
cultivators. The Lohar or black-smith receives one to 
one and a half small khandis of unhusked rice vieldins 60 
to 90 lbs. of husked rice for each plough of four cattle 
and khariomi or a sheaf of grain from each cultivator at 
harvest. The malguzar or village proprietor usually 
gives him a held free of rent. In return for this he 
mends the iron implements of agriculture and makes new 
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ones when the cultivatox* supplies him with the charcoal 
and iron. Carpenters are usually not to be found 
in the villages and such wooden tools as are requii’ed 
are made either by the Lohar or by the cultivators 
themselves These even make their own carts, only 
purchasing the wheels. One of the Chamars of 
the village who is known as Meher, takes the skins 
of cattle dying within its limits. When the village 
is a large one the privilege may be divided among several 
Chamars who divide up the cultivatoi’s between them 
and take their cattle. The Meher is often given a field 
free of rent by the inalguzar or he may receive jeioar 
or remuneration at the rate of one katha of seed-grain 
for every kJumdi of land measured by seed-area.^ Por 
this he supplies shoes free of cost to the malguzav and 
his children twice a year and gives him the neck-ropes 
and thongs required for his plough-cattle. In returm for 
the hides of the tenant’s cattle he furnishes them with 
the same articles at something below the ordinary rate. 

Dhobis or washermen are not numerous and the culti- 
vators make sparing use of their services, preferring to 
wash their own clothes in a rough fashion. The Dhobi 
receives presents for washing the clothes after the im- 
purity occasioned by a birth or a death. The malguzar 
may give him a field free of rent and in return for this he 
will chop up fuel for him and for oAGLoials who visit 
the village. Many villages have a special menial to 
attend on Grovernment servants, who is known asBegariha 
and is usually a Rawat. He receives one or twm acres 
of laud free of rent and in return for this has to accom- 
pany any Government servant or other traveller, when so 
ordered by the malguzar, on his way to the next village, 
and carry his luggage in panniers over his shoulders. 
The village has usually also a Baiga or worshipper of the 

■ ■■ About, aiv, acre and two- fif r.hK, 
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indigenous deities who receives 10 kathas or 30 Ihs. of 
husked rice per plough of land from each cultivator and 
a sheaf at harvest. The Nai or barber receives a field of 
one to two acres rent-free from the malguzar and from 
the cultivators 30 lbs. of husked rice for each grown man 
in the family and 15 lbs. For each child. At the birth of 
a boy he is given four annas and three annas at that of 
a girl, and the same sum W’^hen children die. When a 
man or a woman dies he gets a present varying from 
eight annas to thi’ee rupees according to the circumstances 
of the family, and from rich persons sometimes a cow or 
a calf. He usually shaves the cultivators once a fort- 
night and on the sixth day after a birth has occurred in 
the family and the tenth after a death. When the 
village landowner goes on a journey the barber accom- 
panies him and buys his food in the bazar, rubs his. body 
with oil or ghi (melted butter) and massages his legs 
when he is tired. The barber’s wife cleans the hair of 
well-to-do women with sesamum oil and combs it and 
rubs oil on their bodies. 

We now come to the communal organisation of industry 
in the Madras Presidency. We are taking some specifi.c 
instances from villages in different parts of Madras. In 
the village of Tiruehenduri in Trichinopoly District we 
find the following artisans and menials 

There is a Pannagar, whose duty is to control day- 
labourers, who are engaged in the paddy-fields. He also 
combines the functions of the Kavalgai’s and patrols the 
village in the night. He gets 30 Madras measures for 
every 40 kalams of paddy harvested by each cultivator. 
He possesses Maniyam of half an acre of land. 

The washerman, the barber and the potter have been 
given house sites in the village and Maniyam lands of 
three-fourths of an acre each. The potter supplies the 
pots for funeral occasions and gets allowances in cash or 
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in kind for the domestic utensils he supplies. The car- 
penter has been given a Maniyam land of the same size. 
He makes or repairs temple cars, doors, etc. Tor making 
a plough he gets a remuneration of 11 Madras measures. 

The blacksmith’s Maniyam is adversely owned by his 
children, who have become goldsmiths. 

■Another village servant is the Kavandan, who is also 
given a special holding. He taps the palm and gets the 
cocoanut trees for funeral. 

The village vatiyan or messenger has also his own 
Maniyam. 

The costs of channel repairs and maintenance are 
defrayed by the Tmamdars in proportion to the extent 
of land that each owns. There are also 8 acres of Maniyam 
lands set apart for meeting the expenses of temple festi- 
vals, Bhajans, Harikathas, etc. 

In the village Valacli again we find these artisans and 
servants. 

The Nirarikaran regulates the distribution of water. 
He is the bawler and crier. He attends when labourers 
repair channels. He gets 30 Madras measures for every 
40 kalams of paddy at each harvest from the cultivators. 

There are two Kondiotis, who guard village crop and 
prevent cattle from going astray, formerly he used to 
get 3 Madras measures for every 40 kalams, but as the 
cultivators did not give him his allowances of grain, the 
Panchayat fixed for him a monthly remuneration of 
2 kalams of paddy every month. 

There are 10 Kavalgars or village guardsmen. Por 
every 40 kalams of paddy at the harvest they get 18 
Madras measures. 

There was formerly a Maniyar, who supervised the 
work of the different village menials, but this woi’k is now 
attended to by the Panchayat. 
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There is also the Oddan (sweeper), who is paid Rs. 5 
per month. He sweeps only the Agraharan and gets from 
each house a fee according to its frontage. 

The priest, the washerman, the barber, the potter, the 
carpenter, the blacksmith, the dancing-girl, the Pandaram, 
and the Kaladi have been given house sites in the village. 
They had Maniyam lands, but these have now been taken 
possession of by the Panchayat. But the barber and the 
Pandaram still hold their bits of rent-ree land. 

The commutation idghts in the other eases have been 
as follows : — 

For the priest 3 kalams of paddy per month from the 
temple lands. 

For the washerman 6 measures of paddy for every 
house annually. 

For the barber 3 measures of paddy for every 40 kalams 
at each harvest. 

For the potter all the husks and sti’aw of the thresh- 
ing floor and cash prices for articles. 

For the carpenter 9 Madras measures for one plough- 
share. 

For the blacksmith 9 Madras measures for a spade. 

For the dancing-girl 8^ kalams of papdy out of the 
collections for the festival of the Lokanayika, 

For the Kaladi (who escorts carts during the night and 
assists the Kavalgars in their watch) 4| Madras measures 
for every acre. 

A similar complement of village artisans and menials 
and their remuneration and their employment by the 
village on a remuneration sometimes of a bit of rent-free 
land as well as by allowances of so many measures of 
grain and perquisites in kind are met with in the other 
districts of Madras. Each artisan and menial is given 
a house site at a little distance from the village in a 
group forming a sort of suburb called Pnrichery and 
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Chakalaicliai’T. The carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
potter, the barber, and the washerman, as well as the 
Yatiyan, the Talayari, the Nirghunti, the IMadayau, irri- 
gation-man, are all met with, and there are, in addition, 
the village watch, the Kavalgar and the Thandan, the 
village astrologer, the Pandaran or the priest of the 
Shudra classes, as well as the dancing-girl and the village 
drummer. Usually they are under the submission of the 
village Panchayat, but sometimes they are associated with 
the village temple. In Christian ^ullages I have often 
found artisans and menials belonging to the church, 
who claim right to work for it, and who are also employed 
by the villagers and given small payments at harvest. 
New functionaries also appear, such as the pastor, who 
also acts as the village headman or accountant, the evan- 
gelist, the catechist or iipadesM. The church is usually 
under the direct control and management of the village 
which has built and maintained it and which often pays 
its functionaries in certain measures of grain. In the 
village Bamapuram, which is in Travancore, which is 
composed entirely of Christian population, the lands 
belonging to the church have been bought out of grama- 
panam, and each cultivator pays at every harvest half a 
mamkal per kotta, i.e., the net yield after harvesting, 
for the maintenance of the church. Besides the custo- 
mary staff of village artisans and menials, there is the 
Vellaparvaikaran, w'ho watches crops, guards cattle and 
supervises over the distribution of water for irrigation. 
Each house pays three-fourths of a rupee for each 
earning member to meet the expenses of the annual 
festival of the church. Pees on marriage, baptism and 
burial are distributed between the priest, catechist and the 
church. A school is also maintained out of grama-panam. 
There is often the house to house alms-collection {Pediyari) 
for the support of Christian students and orphans. 
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In Malabar, besides the artisans, who are indispen- 
sable, there are found such functionaries as the Vati, the 
Tantri, the Imbranthiri, the Chettian, and the Maran, all 
of whom play a very important part in the socio-religious 
life of the Nairs, The goldsmith now comes to be very 
important, for he has to make Tali for every Nair girl. 

Whether in the Karayogam or the compact Nair 
brotherhood or in the church congregation, the artisans, 
menials and functionaries are paid remuneration some- 
times by a bit of rent-free land, sometimes by allowances 
of so many measures of grain and always of perquisites 
in kind like cloth, banana and cocoanuts, chiefly on 
occasions of festivals as well as domestic ceremonies. In 
many cases special functionaries are appointed by the 
village or community to collect the grain wages. In the 
Nair country the unit is the Tarwad, the joint family 
managed by the Karnavan. Several Tarwad make a 
Tarn, and several Taru make one Nadu or Desham. Such 
is the structure of the village grouping, which has also 
determined the economic constitution of the community, 
and the distribution and employment of the local staff of 
menials, artisans and functionaries in each group unit. 

Western India. 

In the Bombay Presidency each village has a similar 
regular staff of village officers and servants. In addition 
to the headman and the accountant, the full establishment 
of village servants comprises the following members : the 
village family-priest, ghamot ; ^otiev, hmtbJuir ; the 
barber, hajam ; the carpenter, siithar ; the blacksmith, 
hihar ; the tailor, the shoe-maker, mochi ; the 

washerman, dhobi; the tanner, khalpo ; the sweeper, 
dher ; the scavenger, bhangio ; the watchman, loartanio, 
or rakha. 
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BrahtBans do duty as village priests, teachers, and 
performers of ceremonies. They were formerly supported 
by an assignment of land, pusmta. Their chiims were 
settled under the Summary Settlement Act (Bom])ay Act 
VII of 1863), and they were allowed to remain in posses- 
sion of their land on payment of a quit-rent equal to 
one-fourth part (four annas in the rupee) of its regular 
rental, The village Brahman acts as family priest to all 
classes of the Hindu villagers, except to the Dhers, 
Bhangias, and Khalpas, whose touch to a Hindu is 
pollution. He is supported by fixed allotments of grain, 
by special supplies of uncooked food when caste dinners 
are given, and by gifts of money on occasions of marriage 
or investiture with the sacred thread. 

The services due by the carpenter and the blacksmith 
are confined to the making and mending of agricultural 
tools. All other work, such as making or repairing carts 
or building houses, is paid for by the individual requiring 
the work to be done. There has been little change in 
the position of villagers of this class during the 
last fifty years. The land, pasmta, formerly held 
by them, has been continued to them on payment 
of a quit-rent of one-fourth of the ordinary rental. 
As in former times, the villagers continue to pay their 
carpenter and blacksmith in grain, and in return 
their ploughs and harrows are repaired. When a villager 
requires other work to be done, — a cart to be made, or a 
house built,— he pays the village carpenter in cash at 
the current rates of labour. If he has to build a house, 
the villager might engage a skilled carpenter from the 
nearest town; but, as a rule, he would also employ the 
village carpenter. 

The village potter supplies the villagers with articles 
of earthenware, and, where there is no regular watermau, 
the potter brings travellers their supply of water. He 
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keeps a separate -water-jar for each caste, and in this way 
travellers of all castes, even Brahmans can take water 
from him. Besides his duty as a waterman, he has to 
smear the floor of the patel's office, chora, and in some 
other ways acts as his servant. The potter is paid by 
the villagers in grain, and, besides, was formerly in the 
enjoyment of rent-free land. On payment of quit-rent 
of one-fourth of their ordinary rental, the potter has been 
allowed to remain in possession of liis lauds. 

The village tailor does all their sewing for men, and 
makes bodices for women. The villagers generally pay 
him a regular amount in grain. As the tailor does no 
service to the State, the quit-rent on his lands Avas flxed 
at one-half of the ordinary rent of the land.s. There are 
more villages without than with a tailor. 

The washerman cleans the men’s clothes. But, like the 
tailor, is not found in every village establishment. He is 
paid in grain by the villagers, and his land has been 
continued to him on payment of a quit- rent equal to 
one-half of the ordinary rental. 

The village barber not only shaves and cuts nails, but 
is the village surgeon, knowing how to bleed, and in a 
few cases how to set bones. The barber’s Avife is 
commonly the raid-wife. Perhaps because he is at i-est 
almost all the day, the barber is the man chosen at night 
to act as torch-bearer when a traveller pas, ses through 
the village, or AAiren the patel is on the track of thieves. 
He is paid by an allotment of grain ; and because of the 
public services he performs as a torch-bearer, he has been 
continued in possession of his land on payment of a 
quit-rent of one-fourth part of its ordinary rental. 

The shoe-maker repairs the shoes of the community, 
and makes up what little leather is required in yoking 
the bullocks. As the shoe-maker performs no public 
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service, his quit-rent has been fixed at one-half of the 
ordinary rental. 

The tanner and leather-dresser prepares the leather 
from the hides of the cattle, sheep, and goats that die 
about the village. As the tanner performs no public 
service the quit-rent he pays has been fixed at one-half of 
ordinary rental. As the skins of animals that die in the 
village are the tanner’s perquisite, he gets but little grain 
from the villagers. 

The watchmen form the village guard. In the 
northern parts of the district they are for the most part 
Kolis. South of the Narbada and in the Broach sub- 
division they are chiefly Bhils. Except some of the Kolis 
in Jambusar, who have swords and shields, almost all 
watchmen are armed with bows and arrows. None of 
them are provided with fire-arms. Sums of money are 
often escorted by them from the village to the collector’s 
treasury at the head station. In some villages there are 
fifteen or twenty watchmen, in others not more than four. 
The largest establishment of men is generally to be found 
in the villages of the Jambusar sub-division. The watch- 
men get no allotment of grain from the villagers. They 
are paid by the State, partly in cash and partly by the 
grant of rent-free lands. Though very poor, the 
trustworthiness of these men when in charge of treasure 
is remarkable. Not only are they perfectly honest them- 
selves, but will resist to death any attempt to rob them 
of their charge. 

The scavenger, removes filth of every 

description, including night-soil. He is ready, at the 
call of all travellers, to show the road as far as the next 
village. He carries letters and messages ; he attends 
travellers on their putting up at the village, showing 
them where to encamp, giving information of the , 
stranger’s arrival, and fetching for them w'hatever may be 
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wanting. He is in a surprising degree intelligent and 
active ; and though Ms language at home is Gujarati, he 
can, as a rule, speak Hindustani better than any other 
man in the village. Some of the Bhangios cultivate. 
They get but scanty allotments of grain from the villagers, 
but generally go the rounds of an evening, about seven 
o’clock, when dinner is over and collect scraps. As their 
services are most useful to the public, the Bhangios have 
been continued in the enjoyment of their land free from 
rent. 

Like the Bhangio, the Dher acts as a sweeper; but, 
unlike the Bhangio, he will not remove night-soil. He also 
carries letters and baggage and shows boundaries. They 
sometimes get allotments of grain from the villagers, not 
so much as barbers, but more than Bhangios. On 
account of their usefulness as public servants, the Dhers 
were allowed to retain their land free of rent. 

Besides the ordinary eshiblishments, special circum- 
stances sometimes lead villages to engage some of the 
following men : the Kosia, or water-drawer, who draws the 
water from the village well by means of a leather bag and 
a rope made of green hide, supplied at the village 
expense. The pair of bullocks used by the Kosia is 
furnished in turn by the cultivators. The water drawn 
is chiefly for the use of the cattle, and falls into a large 
reservoir adjoining the well from which they drink. 
Some of these wells and reservoirs are handsome structures. 
As a rule, these men receive no allotment of grain from 
the villagers. They sometimes cultivate, and have been 
continued in the enjoyment of their lands on payment of 
one-half of the ordinary rental. The PamSio, or water- 
supplier, who gets his name Horn parab, a place where 
travellers are supplied with water, takes his station under 
a t»ee on the high road, not perhaps near the village, 
but the place best suited for his purpose. He has by him 
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several pots of clean cold water, which he gives for drink 
to all passengers who ask for it. The Parabio is either a 
man or an elderly woman of high caste, so that the water 
may be unexceptionable to all. Sometimes the water 
supplier is a man of low caste — a Koli, Talavia or Bhil; 
even then travellers of high caste might take water from 
his hands so long as he had more than one pot for water. 
High-caste men generally, however, make themselves 
independent of water-sellers by carrying with them a 
metal pot tied by a string. Men of this class hold no 
village land. Travellers and the people of the villages 
near generally pay them something. Except in large 
villages the goldsmith seldom forms part of the village 
establishment. He formerly wmrked for the Patel, but 
was never paid for his services in grain. When his help 
is wanted he receives the current rate of usages in money. 
The land held by the Soni was assessed at its full value. 
The Sarot or Bhut, singer and genealogist, is seldom met 
with as a village servant in the Broach district. The 
practice of employing men of this class as security for 
the fulfilment of an agreement has not been in force 
for more than fifty years. The Bhaf registers births and 
deaths, and for this work receives cash payments. He will 
also take food in a Kanbi’s or Bajput’s house, though 
he will not eat along with his hosts. The lands formttrlj’- 
held by Bhats were not granted on condition of service. 
He was allowed to remain in possession on paying a quit- 
rent under the provisions of the Summary Settlement 
Act. The AkMm, or teacher, is a Muhammadan, and was 
formerly found in Bohora villages. The Bohoras nowlearn- 
less Urdu than they formerly learnt. The Akhun enjoys 
no rent-free land. The Waid, or physician, administers 
to the village community, but is found only in large 
villages, perhaps in one village out of every twenty. The 
practice of these doctors has fallen off of late years. 
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These men hold no sevvice land. By caste they are 
generally Brahmans, though some are Hajams, and one 
in Amod is a Shravak. The JosU, astrologer and astro- 
nomer, makes almanacs, assigns dates, duration of 
seasons, divisions and periods of the year. He names 
days for sowing or beginning the different field works, 
Ko one but a Joshi can cast a, horoscope. This is a very 
elaborate piece of work. The paper, from fifty to sixty 
yards long, is filled with pictures, and takes the astrolo- 
ger from three to four months to prepare. But few 
people can understand what has been rvritten. The 
higher classes of Hindus, Brahmans and Eajputs, gene- 
rally have horoscopes, but Kanbis and Kolis seldom have 
them. Again, Molesalams employ an astrologer, but 
Bohoras do not. Men of this class hold no service land. 
The Sha/wai/as, or strolling players, are found in the 
establishments of only a few villages. They go about 
in parties of from fifteen to twenty under a headman 
called naik. One of the parties prepares the pieces, but 
none of the plays are written out. They hold no service 
lands. Gosai or Wairagi, Hindu devotees. — In almost 
every village land has been granted as the endowment of 
the station, or math, of one of these devotees. The math 
is commonly a pleasant open building, and travellers are 
accommodated and hospitably treated there. “The 
Gosai or Wairagi,” says Colonel Williams, “ is respected 
and looked up to by all castes of the inhabitants, and 
often contributes, by his impartial influence, to the 
preservation of harmony and good order in the commu- 
nity.” The above remarks apply also to Musalman devo- 
tees, Fakirs. They are not unfrequently maintained in 
Hindu villages. And a share of the village land is 
often assigned for the benefit of the tomb of some Musal- 
man saint. In all Boh ora and other Musalman villages 
a portion of the laud is set apart for the support of a 
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mosque and to maintain an officer, or 3IuUa, to keep the 
place clean and in good order. The Mnlla also receives 
presents from the people, an allotment of grain, or the 
gift of some article of dress. ’ In almost every village 
one or more Hindu temples are endowed with plots of 
land. There is generally a council of villagers chosen 
to see tha-t the proceeds of the land are applied to pay 
the temple priest, Pujuri, and keep the place in order. 
Pifty years ago tanks were often endowed with land to 
pay for their repair ; now there are said to be no lands 
of this class. 

In works, such as digging a well, or clearing out a 
tank, the expense or labour is distributed amongst the 
holders of lands at so much on the half acre, or Ugha, 
in the possession of each man. 

In the larger villages in the plains the full staff of 
office-bearers and servants is generally found ; in the 
smaller villages, especially in the hilly west, the staff is 
by no means complete. Many of the smaller western 
villages are composed of a few Koli families with one or 
even without any family of Mhabs and with one account- 
ant for a group who usually lives in the largest village of 
his circle. 

In most villages the bulk of the people are Brahma- 
nieal Hindus ; in some the bulk are Lingayats. Brahma- 
nical Hindus and Lingayats have separate religious office- 
bearers: the Brahmanical Hindus, JosMs, PtirohitsB.u(i 
Mathadhipalis and the Lingayats, Mathmlayya Ganaoharis, 
Chalvadis, axi&. Basvis. Except Panchals, who have their 
own priests, the village JosM is the priest of Brahmans, 
Salis, Marathas, Baddis, and other Brahmanical classes. 
He generally holds land on quit-rent. Besides officiating 
as a priest at ceremonies, the Jo hi reads the Hindu calen- 
dar, draws up horoscopes, and tells lucky moments. In a 
Brahman’s house, besides cash, the Joshi receives cooked 
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food, and in a non-Brahman house he is given undressed 
food. In a Brahman family the JosM is not the sole 
priest. His fees are generally divided between himself 
and the PuroUt or family ‘priest who helps the Joshi in 
the ceremonies and worships the house gods. The MatJia- 
dhipati or monastery-head is the deputy of the religious 
guide or svmni of the village people and holds his appoint- 
ment on the yearly payment of fixed suras to the svami. 
He inquires into breaches of caste and religious rules, 
and submits his inquiries for the orders of the svmni. The 
Mathadhipati receives fees on every village ceremony. 
Vaishnavs as a rule feed their 3IathadhipaUs better and 
show them gi’eater respect than Smarts. The Lingayat 
religious officers are the Matlmdayya or monastery -head, 
the Gcmachari or monastery-manager, the Ghalvadi or 
Mhar sacristan, and the Basvi or female temple servant. 
The Mathcidayya or monastery-head presides at all Lin- 
gayat ceremonies, levies fines on breaches of caste disci- 
pline, and admits fresh adherents to the Lingayat sect. 
His services are paid by fixed fees. The Ganachari or 
monastery-manager presides at inquiries into divorce cases 
and gets fees in cash. The Qluilmdi or Mhar sacristan 
attends religious meetings carrying an image of a bull 
and a bell which he repeatedly rings and sings religious 
songs. He lives upon the charity of the people. The Basvi 
or female rainistrant calls the people to social and religious 
ceremonies, sweeps the temple, and prepares the reception- 
hall for public meetings. Of the Xasii and the 

Musalman religious heads, the Kazi registers marriages 
and the Mulla leads the public prayers and slays animals 
for food. Besides in some cases enjoying rent-free land, 
these officers receive fees in cash. 

Each villager is free to graze any number of cattle in 
the village pasture which in most cases lies near the 
village. The villagers generally use as fuel cowdung 
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cakes, cUpcUs or millet-stalk i-of,,. , 

m n 1 , • 1 j; ' ®tuse and cotton stalks 

They seldom bring wood from the ^ 

forestlands where they exist are used for -raL- 

by 'the degraded .Mhars and Manors 

a well of their own, the village driii] f '' ^ 

is used by all classes. In vilface “tT 

reservoir or well for the Mha^a'^ I" 

their pitchers filled from the ^ X 

n 4 *1 4.* 4 T £ 1 ^ ' ^-tets of other villagers 

Contributions to %vorks or local nc.^4! i t . 

renamn^r welk temnles ami 'taking and 

rtpaiimg veils, temples and reservoirs are Bnirl 

well-to-do in cash contributions \ 

labour. ’’y “ 

Though in the main the ia^e villages are 
editions of the hamlets, thev harr ° x 

features. The chief peculiarit; is 1, T 
. n 1 A A • the Village tower. The 

tower, generally but not m every *. i -au- 

" ,1 a ^ sfctiiids within the 

village enclosure. Almost all are eP i a 
■A, . ,, r„. , „ rough stone with or 

without earth. Tbev are hollow an n n 

• . Av ,1 \ A nave generally one 

opening in the wall about eisjht fpcf t ai 
m, r, . , ™mi the ground 

They seldom seem suited for defener. mi ' 

. . , . , ,, They are rather 

watch-towers from which the people „ 

warning of the approach of bands of Pendharis and 
other mounted robbers in time to hurry themselves and 
their cattle within the shelter of the village walls. Now 
the need of them is forgotten. Ti,ey ^ ^ 

trace of the good old d^js when life easy and each 

village had enough to spare to deck itself with ‘walls and 
a tower only for look’s sake. 

In Kathiawar eveiy village belongs to one or more 
proprietors. It either forms part of some State, or it ha- 
been assigned to a relation of the chief, or to one of his 
wives, or given in charity, or on service tenure, or it may 
have been divided among a number of shareholders 
Whatever the rights of proprietorship, the oonstitution of 
the village remains unchanged. Each, even the smallest 
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has its headman, its or constable, and 

its pagi ov tracker. These are the germs of all the 
village officers who are paid by the State or the inhabi- 
tants, and in them rests the executive power of the 
community. 

The average percentage of the classes who make up 
a village community are, according to Sir G. Le Grand 
Jacob, two families of carpenters, two of blacksmiths, 
two of tailors, two of potters, one or two of shoemakers, 
two of barbers, four of shepherds, eight or ten of 
Dheds, three or four of Vanias, and eight or ten of 
watchmen. 

All these classes have to settle the terms of their 
residence with the chief or proprietor and have to pay 
certain taxes according to the nature of their calling, 
one of the most striking of which is vetk or unpaid 
service. As the community increases in number it draw's 
artisans and mechanics of a higher order to meet its 
wants. The ]?atel is the most important member of the 
village; his office is hereditary and is confined to the 
leading family of the most important section of the 
community. In some instances, where the husbandmen 
are divided into several sections, each section has its own 
headman. 

The headman generfilly enjoys his land rent-free or 
on payment of a .small quit-rent, and receives many 
perquisite.s in the shape of presents of food or compli- 
mentarv dinners. His duties consist in taking the chief 
part in all religious ceremonies, in raising subscriptions 
for general purposes, such as sinking a w='eli or repairing 
the village wall or pond or temple, or for the entertain- 
ment of guests, in protecting the village boundaries, in 
being answerable for the tracks of all thieves brought 
within the limits, in providing carts for the public service, 
and in protecting the interest of the community of the^ 
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State. He lias to see that the crops are carried to the 
village threshing floor, and are there properly heaped 
until the State has taken its share, that the cultivators 
do not encroach on each other’s lands, and that criminals 
are not harboured. He is in fact the general referee and 
the most important member of the small society, and on 
his temper and judgment in a great measure depends the 
general well-being of the community. Of late years a 
police patel has been added to the list of the village 
officials. The office may be held, and in several instances 
is held, by the hereditary revenue patel. His duties are, 
to report all crimes to the nearest police authority, and 
to aid the police in discovering offenders and bringing 
them to justice. The habaldar or constable of the village 
is the pateTs henchman and personal assistant. He 
watches the crops, and sees that they are not carried away 
by stealth. He also keeps a sharp eye on the grain in 
.the village threshing floor, and sees that the claims of 
the chief are duly respected. He commands the village 
watch and trackers, and assigns them their duties ; he 
sees that stray animals are pounded, that the streets are 
kept clean, that the gates are shut at nightfaU, that im- 
proper characters do not find shelter in the village office 
or chora, that supplies of grass and wood are provided 
for guests and travellers, and that municipal rules are 
not broken. He holds land rent-free, and has a right to 
a share of each heap of grain. In some villages he 
receives a fixed salary, and when his duties are enlarged, 
as in the case of a large populous village or town, he 
becomes a hotml or superintendent of the city police. 

. Pasaito are the village guards and police; they are 
under the general control and superintendence of the 
constable and headman, and are Muhammadans, Eajputs, 
Kolis, Ahirs, and Mahias or Mers in the parts of the 
province where those tribes are most numerous, They 
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are appointed by the chief, and holds subsistence lands 
on service tenure ; their office is generally hereditai’y, but 
they can be removed at the chief’s pleasure. Some of 
them, especially the Eolis, are excellent trackers ; they 
are also the village messengers, and carry communications 
between the chief and the head of the village. The 
carpenters, barbers, and tailors, who go under the general 
name of msmyas, are paid by the rest of the community 
for ordinary work in kind, and for special work in cash. 
In some villages they hold rent-free lands. Dheds do the 
ordinary scavengering of each village under the direction 
of the headman, and, in addition to holding rent-free 
lands, are entitled to the skins of all animals that die 
within the village limits, though in some places the 
chief takes the skins as a perquisite, and farms the 
collection of them to the highest bidder. Nearly every 
village of any size has its priest or Goi\ who performs 
marriage and other ceremonies, and is paid a fee for each 
ceremony. Another religious Hindu officer is the Vyas 
who reads extracts from Hindu Mythology. Among 
Muhammadans, the Kazi and Mulla perform similar duties 
to the Qor and Vyas. They are paid in food, clothes, or 
money, according to the people’s means. i 

The village artisans, menials and functionaries are 
fairly the same throughout the greater part of India.- 
Of course the nature of the village services will be deter- 
mined to a great extent by the land-tenures, the religion 
and the form of social economy of the people as well as 
the process of centralization and decentralisation in rela- 
tion to village administration but these would represent 
specific variations of the centrjvl type of Indian economic 
organisation. Their number also varies from the bara- 
balnti in Central India to the panch paoni in Chota 
Nagpur. In every part of India there are always the 
village carpenter, blacksmith, and potter, so essential 
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for agricultural economr. They make and repair all 
agricultural implements and domestic utensils, find their 
own tools and all necessary materials necessary for per- 
forming the work, while the villagers supply the raw 
materials. Then there are the oilman, the goldsmith, 
the tanner, the barber, and the washerman. There are 
also the schoolmaster and the priest. The latter are 
sometimes the Hindu priest, the Bhat, the JosM and the 
PuroMt or the Mathadhipati and the Ganachari in Bombay, 
or the Muhammadan Maulvi and the Miilla in East 
Bengal, or the evangelist and the catechist in Travancore 
or the Embrayntheri and the Chethian in Malabar. In 
Kangra there are hereditary practisers of the art of 
medicine and land is granted to them in support of the 
art. The Irrigation man, the Neerghimti in Mysore or 
the Madayan in Tanjore is important according to the 
conditions of agriculture, while the Kavalgar, the watcher 
of crops and cattle is an inheritance from a time of 
disorder. The Kallars and Maravars of Southern India, 
the Pannagars in Malabar, the Gujars and the Jats in 
the United Provinces, the Chaukidars in Bengal and the 
Bamoses in Bombay play the important part of the 
private police. The Chamars and Ohuhras of the Punjab 
correspond to the Tothis and Talayris of the South, village 
scavengers and messengers, who are largely employed 
to go on messages when needed, to attend on Government 
officials -who come into the village and to sweep the lanes 
and remove impurities. Tanning is done by the Chamars 
in Bengal and in the Punjab. He gets the carcases of 
village cattle and his wife holds the office of village mid- 
wife. The Barga or worshipper of the indigenous deities 
in the Central Provinces corresponds to the Kolhan, the 
village potter and worshipper of Maree-amman in the 
South. Thus the above descriptions of the detailed and 
wartioular organisation of rural functionaries, artisans 
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and menials in different parts of India give us the 
regional type udth its sub-species and varieties as an 
interesting order and system in economic morphology. 

Everywhere the members of the village community 
are paid by giving them grants of land free of any rent 
or in shares out of the common heap of grain at the 
threshing floor or from the individual harvest of every 
villager. This system is particularly suited to an agri- 
cultural country as it has the advantage of heins 
unaffected by any rise in the price of foodgrains. What- 
ever the fluctuation in the price of these, the labourer’s 
wage remains the same. The characteristic straeture 
of rural economic organisation has evolved its particular 
methods of remuneration of labour, sometimes of rent- 
free land, and by allowances in grain and perquisites in 
kind as well as the methods of exchange through a long 
chain of peripatetic dealers, pedlars and hawkers, of 
wares and raw materials, and their emporiums, the fairs 
and weekly markets, where producers, middlemen and 
consumers can meet periodically and combine trade and 
business with social and religious ends. 

It should also be noted that the customary dues of 
labour are not so fixed as is often supposed. We have 
already seen how^ in Bombay the rates of wages are 
variable. In the Panjab, it should be noted that the 
economic services performed by the labourers and their 
dues vary from village to village, and in a particular 
village are liable to revision at any time. 

The entries in the village records are little more than 
statements of what tasks are performed by the Kamina, 
and w'hat they receive from the proprietors at the present 
time. On a claim being made by either party, it w'ould 
be open for the other to shew that the terms of the agree- 
ment had been altered in practice. This is why in taking 
down notes on the subject of dues and services iu 
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dilferent villages, I had to overcome the fears and sus- 
picions both of the artisans and the villagers who were 
very careful lest my entries may be legal evidence and 
alter the existing claims. 

Over and above the dues assigned to the labourers 
for their work, they have the privilege of being allowed 
residence in the village. The performance of the tasks 
is an incidence of the residence, and not a personal liabi- 
lity of the Kamin ; and the Kamin can free himself at 
any time by leaving the village. 

The residence in a more or less isolated group and the 
settled habits of the agricultural population of India 
have determined the organisation of labour wliich is 
remunerated by allotments of lands in secure tenure 
held on conditions of service by the village functionaries 
and more or less free from all demands. Should any of 
these village functionaries -who enjoyed sarkar lands or 
were in the receipt of portions of grain {miira-hatta) and 
bundles of straw Qiore-hiilln), misconduct themselves, 
they would be dismissed and another member of the same 
family would succeed. This fair fabric of communal 
industry has been a victim to the forces of capitalistic 
landlordism and revenue-farming. With the abolition 
of the old Custom of the State grain-share arose the 
practice of fixing lump sums in cash as revenue for 
which various contractors speculated. Lands were mort- 
gaged and sold to bankers and others who advanced or 
were security for the revenue. The headman declined 
in importance, elements of oppression and hard bargain- 
ings were introduced, and the inner harmony of the 
social economy of the self-governing village and the 
Punchayet system has been attacked. The decline of the 
Punchayet has gone hand in hand with the disintegration 
of the communal employment of labour when it is only 
the headman and the accountant who are recognised as 
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Government servants and wlio get regular dues propor- 
tionate to the revenue of the village while the other 
functionaries whose services are very important, econo- 
mically, are neglected in the scheme of admmisti’ative 
organisation. When these latter do not get any support 
from Government, the ryots deny their claims and 
glaring grievances get no redress. It is true that in 
some cases the administrative officers are authorised to 
deal summarily with cases of non-payment of the mirarsis, 
marahs, russooms, sioatantrams (shares of grain as they 
are differently called) to the village functionaries but 
such a rule remains a dead letter ; the revenue officers 
seem to be apathetic or overworked. Those parts of the 
village community necessary to Government have been 
upheld ; the headman, the accountant and the messengers 
with their official holdings of land or monthly salaries. 
Still the priest, the astrologer and the Mullah have pro- 
bably obtained inam fields — wc may almost say “ glebe 
land ” on which to support themselves. The Mahar and 
the Pariah, the lowest among the servants, can in many 
parts of India enforce his right to a shai’e in the harvest. 
The Vattiyan or the sweeper has his hereditary land and 
so has the village watchman where his services are in- 
dispensable even in the existing system of administration. 
The barber and the washerman are still in great vogue, 
notably the former who is important at betrothals and 
marriages. The shoe-maker or cobbler plies his craft as 
long as there are cattle in the villages to die for him to 
appropriate. The carpenter and the blacksmith who 
fashion agricultural implements, the potter who furnishes 
the household utensils, such as the water-pots for the 
Persian wheels used in irrigation, the cowherd, etc., whose 
services are indispensable in agricultural economy are 
still paid by gram•^fees, with allowances of a 
bundle of wheat, barley or jowar tied by a string of 
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three straws length (tirmmii in the Panjah, fmirii-'ktiltina 
hore in Mysore). Inam lands are taken of possession 
by the Government without a due recognition of the 
services the original village craftsmen and menials perform; 
and while in the joint or landlord village (Panjab, United 
Provinces, and Central Provinces) the common land for 
grazing and wood-cutting that belongs to the village is 
broken up for cultivation on account of decreasing fer- 
tility and increasing pressin*e on the soil, in the ryotwarl 
village (Bombay, Madras) tlie waste outside for grave- 
yard, cattle-shed, pond, grave which is now Government 
land is broken up because this means more revenue. 
What is necessary above all to-day is a thorough exami- 
nation from village to village of the claims of the econo- 
mic services rendered by the staff of village artisans and 
menials, and of their capability of adaptation to modern 
sbcial and economic needs and if the rehabilitation of 
the Punchayet is part of a settled administrative policy, 
nothing can more help in its development and the co- 
ordination of its activities than the recognition by the 
State of the responsible status and privileges of the Punch 
and other indigenous village bodies, assemblies and groups 
in the exercise of their immemorial function of local 
self-government and economic management. It has 
been already observed that in their Central Asian pro- 
vinces the Eussians have been careful to preserve the 
local institutions of the Eastern peoples and to profit by 
their inherent ability for self-government. In the Eus- 
sian administration both the permanent village (volost) 
and the nomad village still continue to elect their 
headman and elders. The judges of the village courts 
still continue to decide petty civil and criminal cases. 
These as- well as the mirabs who characteristically 
enough correspond to the South Indian nirgkantis and 
madayans, officials who allot the wl,ter supply for purposes 
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of irrigation, are still elected by manhood suffrage and 
recognised as parts of the administration. Similarly in 
the Dutch Indies, Govornraent regulations provide for the 
self-government of villages under their headman, called 
loerali assisted as in the Indian villages by a little staff of 
functionaries such as a secretary, night and field guards 
and priests. Local self-administration and the ubiquitous 
Punch are among the East’s rich and successful experi- 
ments in communal life and organisation and the rehabi- 
litation of these will be attended with much better re- 
sults than the introduction of readymade systems from 
abroad. The strength of the communal consciousness 
and its efficacy for reconstruction are shown by the belief 
still prevalent among certain castes in Indian villages 
that their god is present in their caste Punchayet meetings 
and that any lying or prevarication will be attended with 
supernatural penalties. FancJi men Parameshimr — the 
Most High inspires the Punchayet says the weU-known 
proverb. 

2. The City Guilds. 

The communal type of organisation is not only charac- 
teristic of rural life and labour but also of urban industry, 
and future reconstruction must build directly on a 
foundation of pre-existent industrial groups and the 
popular custom that governs their relations. 

Where more than a few families of artisans and 
workmen have settled in a village or city the guild orga- 
nisation develops, but this varies in coherence and solidarity 
in different places. As in the village community there is 
among the peasants a council presided over by its elders 
and regulating the communal concerns, so in every town, 
not only among the general traders and merchants but 
among the artisans and craftsmen, there is a guild pres- 
cribing trade rules and settling caste and tra^e disputes 
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under the guidance of the Mahajan and the Seth. Some- 
times the guild is nothing but a temporary or permanent 
union of caste-people playing the same craft and trade 
and framing general rules of conduct and social morality 
and observances ; while sometimes it regulates trades or 
wages, the conditions of employment of labour and the 
use of machinery as well as the education of apprentices 
and the protection and maintenance of the destitute and 
the helpless. In the latter case the caste Punchayet not 
only decides petty disputes and eases of misbehaviour but 
it becomes in addition not unlike the modern trade-union. 
In some cities the trade council is distinct from the caste 
council ; for example in Ahmedabad there are four castes 
of carpenters and, therefore, four assemblies for caste 
purposes, but only one carpenters’ Ilahajan; so the silk 
Mashru weavers’ Ilahajan in the same city contains both 
Kanbis and Vanias. Many more instances might be 
cited. In the Punjab some of the classes of artisans, .such 
as Lohars, Jolahas, Telis, Dhobis, are more trade-guilds 
than tribes, and a family giving up its traditional occupa- 
tion and taking to another would, after a generation or 
two, be considered to belong to the caste, whose common 
occupation it had adopted, so that the different castes are 
not divided from each other by fixed and lasting boun- 
daries. Still so strong is the tendency to follow the 
ancestral occupation and so closely are the persons belong- 
ing to each such caste or trade-guild inter-connected by 
community of occupation, which generally carries with it 
inter-marriage and similarity of social customs, that these 
well-recognised divisions are of real importance in the 
framework of society. 

In Surat and Ahmedabad, Jaipur and Delhi, Benares 
and Dacca and Conjeererum and IMadura, the guild 
organisation and the powers exercised by the Yania, the 
Sheth, the Mistri and the Mahajan deserve the most 
31 
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careful investigation. In different regions and among 
different occupations the solidarity of the industrial and 
mercantile guilds and their capabilities for self-government 
have varied, and thus the recognition of their place and 
status at the hands both of ruling authorities and of the 
community as a whole have been different. Again, a 
flourishing guild wloich regularly derives its fee income 
from monthly or annual collections of a certain percentage 
on profits and spends it on charity, feeding the poor, 
pinjrapols, dharmasalas, tanks, shade-trees, cattle-troughs, 
fountains, supply of rice, ghee, oil and other perquisites 
to temples, annointing and scents for the bath of the god, 
procession at festivals, etc., naturally commands greater 
prestige than a guild which contributes its small income 
derived from occasional subscriptions to the expenses of a 
village or city festival and amusement. Similarly the 
jurisdiction of the guild and its power to resist outside 
competition vary. In a small village, the guild is all- 
powerful and the caste coincides with the guild lending 
it a double authority. In cities where there is a large 
number of workmen, artisans and traders who do not 
belong to the guild the power diminishes unless, as is very 
often the case, different guilds mutually support one 
another and form a loose union to protect themselves from 
the forces of competition and exploitation from outside. 
The federation of groups of guilds has been a characteris- 
tic development in Indian economic history. 

In the Bombay Presidency the Komtis, who are gene- 
ral traders and merchants, are bound together as a body 
and their disputes are settled at caste meetings, under 
their hereditary headman or nmhajan. Important ques- 
tions are referred to their chief religious heM or 
Bhaskaracharyya, a Yajurvedi Apastambh Brahmin, the 
deputy of Shankaracharyya. He has four monasteries 
at Bodhan and Nander in the Nizam’s country, near 
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Hampi, 36 N. W. of Bolari, and near Pendgaon in 
Maiswi. He occasionally visits his followers. The penalty 
of breach of caste-rules and of trade inoi*ality is a heavy 
fine, which goes to the Guru and objects of charity. 
Among the Lingayat Vanis the power of the guild shows 
no signs of failing. All disputes are settled at meetings 
of the Shetya, Mathapati and the castemen. If the chief 
Guru is present, he presides. The meetings are held in 
religious houses or matlias The Shetya is the most in- 
fluential hereditary headman. He had formerly privi- 
leges and rights equal to those of a police patel. What a 
patel is to a village, a Shetya is to a Liugayet peth or 
ward of a town. The Mathapati opens the proceedings 
by stating the object of the meeting. The question is 
discussed, and the majority of votes carries the day. '1 he 
offender is fined and until the fine is paid is put out of 
caste. If he is to be let back he has to pay a certain 
sum to different religious houses in the town, gifts to 
Jangams and in rare cases he has to give a caste-feast. 
Similarly Gujrat Vanis who are scattered in small num- 
bers throughout the Presidency spend the fines levied for 
caste and trade offences in charity and on caste-feasts. 
The Kunam or Kunvi Vanis have a powerful trade-guild 
and regard their headman, the Shetya with great respect. 
He attends marriage.s, and the fathers of the bride and 
bridegroom present him wyith betel and mark his brow 
with sandal paste. His office is hereditary and traders 
consult him on trade questions. He fixes tlie market 
rates and all members of the community are forbidden 
to undersell on pain of fine or loss of caste as determined 
by the Panch. The merchants and bankers’ guild, Sahu- 
kars’ guild and also that of retail-dealers and traders 
have their ramifications throughout the smaller cities 
and they have their organisation to collect and apply the 
common funds. 
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In most Cutch towns there is a merchants’ guild, 
maliajan. At the sea-ports some of its members are 
appointed by the State to fix on insurance questions, the 
amount to be paid for damage to the ship or cargo. 
Their awards are respected by both parties. The guild 
derives an income from a tax known by the name of 
Dlianm layo. This is levied by the State along with 
the excise duties, and its proceeds are handed to the 
guild manager. The income is spent partly in offeriirgs 
to the Valabhacharya Maharajas and partly in the sup- 
port of animal homes. Most of the leading members of 
■the guilds are Vanias and Bhatias. 

In Konkan some of the larger towns have officers 
called shetes whose duties in past times appear to have 
corresponded closely to those of the Gujrat trade-guilds. 
These shetes Avere hereditary offices enjoying certain 
rights, privileges and perquisites, and with respect to 
the market, peth, hold a position similar to that held by 
the patels in the rural portions of the towns. Throughout 
■Gujrat in all the chief centres of trade some of the Vania 
capitalists, under the name of maJiaj a ns or great men 
form a merchant guild. The guild fixes the rates of ex- 
change and discount, and levies fees on certain transac- 
tions, spending the proceeds on human and religious ob- 
jects. The head of their community, the Nagarseth or 
city merchant Avas formerly a man of much power and 
importance, though of late years, with the decay of his 
functions, his influence has been much reduced. Bor 
the settlement of social disputes each sub-division of 
Vanias has in each toAvn one or more leading families. 
The representative of this family under the name of 
patel chooses some 4 or 6 members from the community 
and Avith their help decides the question in dispute. The 
members of most associated trades hold a yearly guild- 
feast, meeting the cost either by a special subscription or 
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from the common fund. The chief occasion when one 
member feasts the whole body is when he joins the guild. 

In Kathiawar, goldsmiths, carpenters, coppersmiths, 
tailors, blacksmiths, potters, barbers, shoemakers, and 
other craftsmen, being generally of one caste, have each 
a caste organization or rnahajan, which to some extent 
take the place of craft guilds. Dealers in cotton, grain, 
groceries, piece-goods, and other articles belong to several 
castes, and form a trade guild distinct from their caste 
organization. This trade-guild is the head n.ahajan and 
is composed of four or five of the loading local merchants. 
These leading men have the title of shethia. There is no 
regular or hereditary post of head merchant or nagarsheth 
in Kathiawar, though the title is sometimes used out of 
respect to a trader of marked wealth or unusual personal 
influence. Social disputes are settled by caste councils 
or mahajam. If the decision of the caste council is not 
obeyed the defaulter is either fined or turned out. Fines 
recovered from defaulters form a caste fund which is used 
either in giving dinners to the caste or in buying cooking 
and drinking vessels. Disputes about time bargains and 
other complicated ti’ade questions are generally referred 
to the head rnahajan or trade guild. If the decision of the 
trade guild is not obeyed, the defaulters, as a rule, are out 
off from all trade intercourse and in addition are sometimes 
turned out of caste. In many cases the trade guild levies a 
tax on trade and manufactures, and, under the management 
of the head guild spends the j)roceeds in feeding the 
poor, in supporting animal homes or pinjrapoh, and in 
building rest-houses or dhurmshalas, cattle-troughs or 
hacadas, and water-sheds or iKirabs To decide questions 
in which the whole industrial class is interested the soiveral 
caste guilds meet, and, where the question is one of 
taxation, go to the local chief to redress their grievance. 
In some cases, a man W’ho takes to a craft different from 
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that practised by his father has to pay a sum in charity 
or dharmada on joining the guild. 

The federation of craftsmen’s guild and their general 
efficiency are best illustrated from the guild organization 
in the city of Madura. There the Yishwaharmakars are 
repi-esented by (1) Kolhmi (blacksmith), (2) Takshcm 
(carpenter), (3) Kormar (coppersmith), (4) Koltakshan 
(stonecarver), and (5) Tattar (goldsmith). The last is 
divided into («) Telugu, {b) southern, (<?) Madhyaka 
sub-castes. Each of these different castes and sub-castes 
has a headman, called Nattamai, who does not hold his 
position by hereditary right, but holds a life-office. Then 
there are 5 Karriasthcm for blacksmiths and carpenters 
and three more for coppersmiths, stonecarvers and gold- 
smiths. They are subordinate to the headman. There 
are three Jadipcdlais, who are servants for all these castes. 
He does not get any monthly wages, but is given fees 
and presents on occasions of marriage and death, etc. 
{Barthanai). The chief headman of all these “ seven 
tribes and five castes ” is called the Jadiperiadanaharan 
and his council is called JPmiGJiabrmnasabha. Its authority 
is chiefly exercised in deciding marriage disputes and 
punishing social misbehaviour, in collecting and applying 
the common funds in the management of the temple of 
Kamakshi and of a procession at the close of Bmhaluira^ 
and generally in taking cognisance of any matter Avhich 
concerns the members as a craft. 

The general meeting of all these industrial castes is 
called the Mahasabha, which meets under the presi- 
dency of the chief headman at the Kamaklii temple 
during the Bashahara. It is only at such meetings 
that the chief headman is elected. Ordinarily, however, 
this meeting decides which caste is to undertake the 
expenses of the different days of festivals, what sub- 
scription should be given from the common funds, what 
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would be the aiTangements for processions, etc. The 
headman of each of the separate industrial caste is elected 
in the meeting of the particular caste people at which 
the Natamais of the other castes also attend. The J«di- 
pillai summons them and notifies the object in time of 
the meeting. The chief headman and all other headmen 
suggest names, which are announced by the Jadipillai. 
The Sabha expresses assent by silence. If there are objec- 
tions, the Jadipillai announces the nest name for 
acceptance. Among the goldsmiths of the Telugu sub- 
castes, one of the JadipUlaia is a woman, the widow of 
the former Jadipillai, who died issueless. Forty years 
ago, the goldsmiths’ guild fixed wages at 12 as. per 
pagoda weight of gold and allowed w'astage of a grain 
for one pagoda weight. Even now the guild of the 
Kasukara Chettis decides the prices of goldbars and of 
sovereign from day to day. 

But it is among the Vaishyas, general traders and 
merchants among whom the most incontestiblv useful 
function of the guild namely that of arbitrating in trade 
disputes is found in Madura. Thei’e are also written 
agreements fixing the prices of commodities and general 
regulations maintaining a high standard of trade moiality. 
Eeports of cheating, complaints for false w^eights and 
false measurements as "svell as disputes regarding monetary 
claims and breaches of contracts are considered by the 
guild, and even now there are instances of social ostracism 
and punishments by fine for violation of guild rules. 
False measurement may go up the extent of half a 
measure in a bag of 5 1 measures of cereals other than 
paddy and a measure in case of paddy. Any case of 
deficiency beyond this must be compensated for by the 
trader according to the guild rule. There is an agreement 
in writing about this. An arbitrator, w^ho is also a shop- 
keeper, is appointed to judge a ease like this, when 
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a customer reports this to the PeriadanaJiaran ox Km aka n. 
There is one Perkidanakm an each among traders in 
cereals, traders in paddy, dealers in bamboo, grocers in 
cocoaiiuts, dealers in cloth, JSalukatcichetiis, dealers in 
plantain and dealers in flowers. Any trade disputes re- 
lating to the trades in these commodities is decided by 
the P(?ri ■.danakaran of the particular trade, who meets 
wdth three or four Idanohayatdars ; such Feriadanaknram 
are elected by the paidicular group of traders, Brahmans 
or Vaishyas, irrespective of their castes. It is also a 
guild rule that all beggars of the city who come to the 
Periadanakaran or accountant in a particular trade shall 
receive from them chits, which, when produced, wall en- 
title them to alms from the shops comprised under the 
particular guild. Among the Nadars, there is a wu’itten 
agreement that onion, coriander, cardamom, clove, dried 
ginger, and mustard should be first cleaned and then sold, 
and that there should be no false measurement. In the 
present day, the guilds confine themselves to effecting an 
amicable arrangement, and though they never attempt to 
enforce their decision about prices, the parties interested 
generally acquiesce. 

The Periadanakaran or Natamais ki held in high regard 
in the industrial communities. His presence is necessary 
for all social and domestic ceremonies, on which occasions 
he receives presents of clothing and perquisites. Except 
occasional fines the lesser guilds have few sources of 
income. The wealthier guilds, composed of the artisans 
and traders in the larger towns, draw considerable incomes, 
(1) from fines and entrance fees, (2) from fees on 
quantity of merchandise purchased or sold and this is 
called Mahimai and it is a Nattamai who directs such 
collecions, (3) from fees and contributions on auspicious 
or inauspicious occasions, (4) from land, (5) from the 
auction sale of the right to open a shop or from fees 
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levied on those who wish to do business on holidays, 
(6) from fees levied on the settlement of disputes regard- 
ing monetary claims and (7) from a percentage on the 
profits of exchange bills, hundis, and on gambling bargains. 
Such communal funds are usually spent to support 
orphans, helpless widows, on ehoultrys and chhatrams or on 
food kitchens, saclavratas and water pandals or on other 
works of charity, as well as for the maintenance of the 
communal temple and on temple processions and festivals. 

The same sort of organisation prevails among the 
shepherds (Jadavas) and butchers (Kasapukars) as well as 
amongst milkmen (Konars) : Among the milkmen there 
is a hereditary division of streets of the city of Madura 
for milking and grazing cows. There are two streets for 
each Konar, who employs his own servants. All other 
milkmen are strictly forbidden from poaching upon his 
quarters. If on account of a servant’s negligence a cow 
or a calf is lost, the milkman of the ward must compensate. 
The Mirasi right of streets can be sold or mortgaged 
at E,s. 200 or Pts. 300 by the milkmen. The guild has 
the following officials: — 

(1) The Natamai or headman. 

(2) The Kanaka or accountant, who receives a salaiy 
of Es. 10. 

(3) The Thandal or bill collector. 

There are 7 or 9 Thalaivars or members of the Pan- 
chayet. There is the communal Ramayan Chawadi wdth 
associated Krishna Temple. This guild has accumulated 
a sum of Rs. 60,000 out of fines for social misbehaviour 
as well as fees on marriages, etc. This sum has been 
invested in trade. The community is a close corporation 
and is quite prosperous ; some of them have become 
agriculturists, traders and money-lenders. As custom is 
strictly limited by hereditary division, the field for work 
in the milkmen’s own calling is very much circumscribed. 

33 , ■ 
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The guild organisation is not limited only to Hindu 
artisans. Mahomedan blacksmiths, for instance, in 
Madura, have their own guild with the Peria Natamadar, 
Ghhunia Natamadar, senior and junior headmen, Peria 
Kudithanekarar, crier, and Median of the mosque, who 
exercises the function of the Jadipillai in other crafts- 
men’s guild. The Panchayet settles all kinds of disputes 
and maintains a mosque and an xArabie school as well as 
gives alms to travellers and strangers. On the 27th day 
of Ramjan collections are made for the festival and 
any surplus is given to the teacher. There are also fees 
on occasion of marriage, circumcision, etc. 

We conclude with a description of the Sourashtra 
Sabha of Madura, which is an expansion and develop- 
ment of the old guild of this compact body of artisans 
and traders in adaptation to the larger economic and 
cultural needs of to-day. Its objects as they appear in 
the memorandum of the association are - 

{a) To manage a School to enable members of the 
Soui’ashtra community to receive on moderate terms a 
sound, liberal, general and technical education. 

(6) To manage the temple known as the “Madura 
Sri-Prasanna Venkateswara Swami’s Temple,” and con- 
tribute towards its maintenance by constructing, repair- 
ing and preserving buildings in connection therewith, 
making jewels, vehicles and other things necessary there- 
for and conducting the festivals thereof. 

(c) To found charitable institutions such as orphan- 
ages, hospitals, poor-houses, choultries, water-sheds and 
other things of a like nature for the good of the Sourashtra 
Community. 

{cl) To give succour to the suffering poor and the 
“ maimed, the lame and the blind ” in the Sourashtra 
Community. 
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(e) To give pecimiary grants in aid of Upanajanams 
(thread-marriages) to the helpless in the Sourashtra 
Community, 

(/) To erect such works of utility as bathing ghauts, 
wells, water-fountains and other works of utility for 
the benefit of the Sourashtra Community, 

(g) To promote the social, moral and intellectual 
advancement of the Sourashtra Community. 

(h) To fix and raise subscriptions known as “ Maha- 
mais ” in such manner as the Association may from time 
to time think fit. 

(i) To sell, improve, manage, develop, lease, mortgage, 
dispose of, turn to account or otherwise deal with all or 
any part of the property of the Association. 

The paying Members shall on the sale proceeds con- 
tribute to the funds of the Association as stated below : — 

(a) Local manufacturers of cloths and dyers of 
foreign piece goods through Brokers — one pie per rupee 
(Brokers shall contribute at the above rate on the total 
invoice amount). 

(5) Dealers in cloths of Benares, Cashmere, Calcutta, 
Kumbakonam, Kornad, Conjeevaram, Salem, Tanj ore, 
Swamimalai, Pilliarpoliem and other Mofussil stations — 
half a pie per rupee. 

(c) Dealers in gold thread — four pies per high stan- 
dard marc. 

(d) Dealers in gold thread— one pie per low high 
standard marc. 

(e) Wholesale dealers in cotton yarn and in foreign 
piece goods— half an anna per 100 Rs. 

(/} Retail dealers in white cotton yarn — half a pie 
per bundle. 

(gl Retail dealers in colored cotton yarn— one pie per 
bundle. 
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(A) Dealers in locally dyed cotton yarn— half a pie 
per rupee. 

(i) Dealers in Alizarine dye stuffs — one anna per 
barrel. 

(j) Dealers in Aniline colours — one anna per ft. 

(^) Dealers in dyed silk— four pies per seer. 

(l) Dealers in different oils- one anna per 100 Es. 

(m) Dealers in different grains and other sundry 
articles of consumption— one anna per 100 lls. ' 

(») Dealer’s in iron — one anna per 100 Es. 

(Stake-holders in chits shall contribute a quarter of an 
anna per rupee on the amount of stake.) 

In Khandesh cloth and turban weavers, oil- ex tractors, 
husbandmen, bangle-makers, potters, carpenters, gold- 
smiths, barbers, washermen, tailors, dyers and oilsellers 
have caste-organisations which, to some extent take the 
place of craft-guilds ; each caste has a luunber of leading 
men, mahajans, subordinate to a head leader, chaudhuri 
mahajan. In Bar oda every town and, in some sub-divi- 
sions, every large village has its guild for each trade, but 
this guild or association of traders is not termed Mahajan 
but ni/af or caste. The Vanias and Brahmans form the 
Mahajan to which all trade guilds are subordinate. Still, 
though all Brahmans and Vanias are considered members 
of the Mahajan, when meetings of such associations are 
convened to settle some disputed question of. trade or 
practice, only those who are termed the sfcifAs or heads of 
each caste are invited or entitled to vote. In every town 
where there is a Mahajan, there are also one or more 
Nagarsheths, or city-chiefs. These are generally Vanias. 
There are also cliaUa-ahetlis, that is, heads of the Vanias 
or Brahmans who sell cloth, grocery, grain, etc. 

Every Mahajan has a whose duty it is to col- 
lect the. members of the Mahajan when they are wanted. 
He receives no regular pay, but is entitled to certain 
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privileges or gifts. On imports he receives for every eart 
of grain, salt or molasses a quarter of a ser of the article 
imported ; for every pacldoad of molasses and salt a 
quarter of a ser. On occasions of caste feasts, he is 
entitled to a ser and a half of ghi or shidha consisting of 
flour, rice, pulse, salt, clarified buttei', sugar, and the 
other condiments that go to make up a single meal. On 
the occasion of a marriage he is paid seven pice by the 
bride and' bridegroom. His office of Kotval does not 
debar him from trading on his own account. 

There is a material difference between the authority of 
a Mahajan and that of a trade guild. The former is 
general and paramount, and the latter only special, that 
is, the authority of a trade guild extends over those who 
belong to that particular guild, while the authority of a 
Mahajan extends over all trade guilds. It is the highest 
authority in matters of trade, and, as far as Hindu 
traders are concerned, in matters of caste. A disaffected 
trader may appeal against his guild to the Mahajan, and 
the decision of the Mahajan becomes law both to him 
and to his guild. The highest penalty that a Mahajan 
can inflict is to outcaste a trader, i.e., ‘ to put an 
end to all intercourse between him and the caste 
to which he may belong, ’ and he will then be left to 
starve, if need be. In the case of a trader who is not a 
Hindu, though the Mahajan cannot touch his caste, he is 
virtually outcasted, as the grocer will not sell him salt, 
nor the grain-dealer grain, nor the cloth-dealer cloth, 
etc. He must, in fact, leave the place and seek refuge 
somewhere else, or abide by the decision of the Mahajan 
whatever it may be. 

The following fifty-four public holidays are considered 
in the Kadi division as days of obligation, w^hen traders 
are forbidden by the Mahajan to carry on business ; the 
twenty. four elevenths or WcadmM& of the year ,' the 
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twelve dai’k fifteenths or Amavmyas of the year ; two 
Divali holidays (October-November) ; one Dev Divali 
(November) ; one Shwmtri (February-March) ; two Iloli 
(March) ; one Damnammi (Mai’ch- April) ; one Ahshaya 
Tritiya or Ahhatrij (April-May) one Bcdev (July- 
August) ; one Gohal Ashtami (July-August) ; eight 
Bachusan of Shravak (August-September). 

The Mahajan has the authority to inflict fines, and 
the fines thus collected go to the keeping up of the Pan- 
jarapol, or asylum for animals. Every town has such 
an asylum, and some of these establishments keep a 
room for insects called Jimlkhmia, 

In every town, where there is a Mahajan, there is a 
place appointed for the Mahajan to meet. It is generally 
the place where the customs duties are collected. If any 
one has a complaint to prefer to the Mahajan, he resorts 
to the usual place of meeting and sits there fasting. 
The complainant will neither eat nor drink nor move 
from the place until his complaint is heard (Satyagraha). 
Notice of this is conveyed to the heads or shetJis of the 
Mahajan by the kotml, on which they all assemble and 
proceed with the case. Trade guilds have also certain 
appointed places at which to meet. 

The associations of sahukars, known as Mahajan, alone 
have funds. The trade guilds have no sources of revenue, 
except some occasional fines, which are devoted to the 
service of the particular god worshipped by the fining 
guild. The two chief sources of revenue of the Mahajan 
are fees : on the mortgage of a house 8 annas per cent, 
of its value, and on the sale of a house Re. 1 per cent, of 
its value. The amounts thus collected, as well as the 
fines, go to the keeping up of the local Banjarayyol, 

Nagarsheths have various privileges granted them by 
the State. Thus, the Nagarsheth of the city of Pattan 
has a village given him in inam. . The Nagarsheth of 
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Vadnagar is entitled to a certain percentage on exports 
and imports. The Nagarsheth of Sidhpur is entitled to 
import articles free of customs duty. Similar privileges 
have been extended to other ScKjarsheths. 

There have also been developed a good deal of divi- 
sion of labour, specialisation of occupations and localisa- 
tion in the Indian communal organisation of industry. 
In the organisation of craftsmanship different grades of 
work are allotted to different classes of labour, and some- 
times industrial villages composed of settlements of 
artisans and labourers specialise themselves in particular 
industries and manufactures. The prevailing ideas about 
the isolation and stagnation of the Indian village system 
are due to the application of the logic of the Western 
economist to Indian economic conditions. In Western 
Europe till the Industrial Revolution villages were more 
or less isolated and had to supjsly their own wants be- 
cause communications were not sufficiently developed. 
In India though the village has been self-sufficient so 
far as foodstuffs and the necessaries of life are concerned 
it has imported all the luxuries it wanted from outside 
as it is doing even now. The products of the cottages 
and workshops of some industrial villages have been 
well-known throughout India and before the days of 
steam power were exported to China and the Ear East as 
well the ports of Red Sea and the Mediterranean. Thus 
the Indian village system is essentially different to 
that which the economist talks glibly about. In India the 
village has existed and thrived independently by the 
side of the city, mutually supporting each other. The 
settled habits of the population, the instincts of attach- 
ment to the soil, and to the family altar, the love for a 
life in nature' in a scheme of humanised and socialised 
industry have determined the specific type of Indian 
agrarian economy, and the prosperity and political power 
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of towns and cities have never been able to eclipse the 
self-government of the village, the foundation of Indian 
polity, and the self-direction of industry and agriculture 
within the village, the foundation of Indian Economics. 

Beginning with the employment of a little staff of 
village artisans and menials by the village community, the 
organisation of guilds of artisans, characteristically deve- 
loping into the federation of groups of industrial and 
mercantile guilds, the Indian iudustrial system has still 
preserved its main features which have developed in an 
age-long process of socio-economic evolution, and now 
awaits reconstruction in adaptation to the needs of 
modern scientific industry and commerce. References 
to communal organisation of agricultural and industrial 
economy are frequently met with in the records of the 
past. The simple village corporation, which is called 
Barabuluti or Ay agar and which has been described 
above is met with in old South Indian inscriptions. Thus 
in inscription No. 112, Sira Taluq (dated 1720) the 
Mogul Padshah’s Subadar gives to the headman (Ganda) 
of Hosur Sthala the mirasi of his place after consulting 
the 12 Ayagars of the village. In a still older inscription, 
Sira 41, dated 1541 we find that the raaha-mandalesvara 
gives the sasana to the barbers : — “ Whereas formerly 
we remitted to you tax, tribute, alms and the five dues, 
we now grant to you, along with the 12 Ayagara in the 
country a smmya under the tank of . . . . Imprecation, 
saying that those who take away this grant will at last 
be born as children of barbers. Thus the ruling authority 
recognised the importance of the functions exercised in 
the social economy by the 12 Ayagars as well as by the 
Ganda and the village assembly. In an inscription of 
about the middle of the 1 0th century we find the record 
of gift of land by the village assembly to a private 
person on account of a boat employed for clearing the 
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tank of silt. The operation is fully described. One 
hundred and forty baskets of earth each with a capacity 
to hold 6 marakkal {i.e., about 200 cubic feet) of earth 
were to be taken out of the tank and deposited on the 
bund daily. The establishment comprised a supervision 
who received the wages of hurimi of paddy per diem 
and under him 6 labourers who were full-time workmen 
and therefore paid higher w^ages, mz., 1 'paddahhu of 
paddy per head per diem for both food and clothing ; a 
carpenter and blacksmith for repairing the boat each 
of whom got annually 2^ kalmn of paddy ; and the 
fishermen who supplied wood for repairs to the boat 
and got 2 halmn of paddy annually. The village assem- 
bly had to get the land cultivated and to pay for the 
whole process out of the income. If they failed to do it 
the then reigning king could fine them and get it done.^ 
In India it is characteristic that the public w^orks, the 
religious endownnents and the imperative civic and social 
obligations are mostly assigned or entrusted to village 
assemblies, or artisan and trade guilds and corporations 
vs'^hose function extend to every sphere of communal life. 

Another South Indian inscription (S. I., Inscriptions 
VoL III, Part I) records that the villager’s assembly of 
Ukkal sold 300 huU of land and 5 water levers {jala- 
j antra) to a servant of the king -who assigned this land 
for the maintenance of twm boats plying in the village 
tank. Similarly No, 15 of the Nasik inscriptions records 
how' in order to provide medicines for the sick of the 
Samga of merchants of whatever sect and origin dwelling 
in this monastery on mount Trirasmi a perpetual endow- 
ment has been invested for all time to come with the 
guilds dwelling (at Govardhana), viz., in the hands of 
the guild of Kularikas (? Kulala-potter), 1,000 Karsapanas 

^ Dr. Radiiakumud Mukerjee^s, Local Government in Ancient India.” 
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of the guild of Odciyantrilcas (? from IJdayantara, i.e., 
workers fabricating hydraulic engines), two thousand of 

the guild of 500 of the guild of oil- millers (tila- 

pisaka).^ 

3. CONCLUSION. 

The characteristics of the Indian communal organi- 
sation of industry thus described may be enumerated as 
follows : — 

(1) Industrial or other kind of work and labour which 
are of fundamental social importance, and which lie or 
may lie at the basis of general industry and social 
well-being are controlled by the community. The social 
interests receive the greatest attention and there is the 

' utmost simplicity of management. 

(2) The needs of the community are calculated, and 
the labourers and workers are engaged and entrusted with 
the duty of satisfying the specific needs. They are 
permitted to charge a standard I’ate of wages, but 
required to keep up the services to a certain standard 
demanded by the community. 

The labourers are paid not by the job but by customary 
fees for the service generally. It is not piece work or 
competitive wages, but fair wages determined according 
to an ethical standard. Five seers of grain at each harvest 
will roughly represent the customary, normal or ethical 
wages corresponding to the plane of living of the labourers’ 
family. This is for normal or customary unit of economic 
services. Extra work or work which requires special 
skill or dexterity is always remunerated separately. 

The great objection to co-operative societies is that 
they are anxious only to increase the common profit and 
do not adequately remunerate the labourers. 

^ Vide Di*. Eadliakumud Mukerjee’is '** Local in Ancient India?*' 
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The vi'Iage community in India not only controls in- 
dustry in the interests of consumers hut is also a natural 
guardian of the rights of producers. Thus it combines 
the functions of a Co-operative Society and a Trade- 
Union. 

(3) The labourers have not. to seek employment and 
they do not compete with one another for securing jobs 
which are already fixed for them. The elimination of 
competition and conflict carries with it the cost of all 
the useless activities prompted by that conflict. 

(4) There is a large saving in raw materials and 
capital when labour and special skill are fully utilised. 

(5) Work which requires special skill, such as iron- 
work, wood-work, leather-work, dyeing, and weaving 
secures important economies when custom is sure and 
production not small. Isolated artisans competing for 
jobs and finding work now and then would mean waste 
in everything. 

(6) The community which employs and regulates 
labour gains through the higher efficiency of better 
treated and more contented labour, still further energised 
by the noble motives and sentiments that go with service 
for the community. 

(7) It is impossible for a single household to engage 
the services of a Brahman, a watchman, a carpenter, and 
irrigation man, ora supervisor . of field labourers. The 
whole village combines its wants and can thus arrange 
for their satisfaction which will be impossible in the 
case of individual bargaining. The sweeper who does all 
the dirty work of the village, the shikari who protects 
the crops and in fact the majority of labourers are village 
menials whose services could not have been employed 
without the villagers’ co-operation. 

The organisation of industry by a community of 
consumers in the interest of all as consumers. 
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A system of industry which contains all the elements 
that are vital in schemes of communal ownership of the 
means of production and co-operative production as well 
as distribution. 

There is the control of the conditions of labour, 
the organisation of industry which avoids the evils of 
industrial depression, the common enjoyment of the 
profit, and from the point of view of the consumer the 
communal guarantee of the soundness and regular supply 
of the article. 

(8) There is communal regulation of labour and pro- 
perty, and at the same time there is private ownership of 
land, and of tools, production as well as private enjoyment 
of the fruits of labour. But private pi’oj)erty and private 
enjoyment are never aggressive in their character. A 
refined system of property which avoids the evils of 
socialism, viz., the check to private initiative and enter- 
prise. 

(9) Profits and service for the people, no overgrowm 
fortunes for the few, wealth diffusion and removal of the 
greatest danger of industrial conditions in the West. 

(10) No need of old age pensions ; provision for the 
worker in the case of sickness and old age, and for his 
family in the ease of his death. The recognition that 
men are worth more than money, that 400 happy homes 
in moderate circumstances are better than 2 luxurious 
palaces and 398 tenements pinched by poverty. 

(11) The democratic organisation of industry in a 
scheme of artisans’ and traders’ guilds and brotherhoods : 
instead of state-socialism the decentralisation of industry ; 
instead of concentration of capital and business, the 
federation of guilds or groups of self-governing producers 
and traders. 

(12) Industrialism does not comprehend the whole 
of life. Rehgion, art, music, poetry, and social seryic^ 
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are important factors in. the life of the community — in- 
dissolubly mixed up with the production and distribution 
of wealth. 

The present type of organisation of industry does not, 
of course, represent a finished stage. There are many 
dravxbacks so far as the supply of capital to industry and 
the organisation of industry for the purposes of trade are 
concerned. Thus at present it is the individual villager 
who supplies the wood, iron or yarn to the carpenter, 
the blacksmith and the weaver, and the latter find the 
tools and implements for themselves. This is suited to 
the present undeveloped conditions of rural economy. 
These simple forms of organisation represent the vital 
seeds and cells, the rudiments which await a more com- 
plex growth for the building up of a complex structure, 
which will satisfy the varied communal needs of self- 
governing adult organisms. 

The growth of communal institutions on such natural 
lines, unhampered by alien forces, may ultimately lead 
to larger federal unions of various types, economic, social 
and administrative, which will arise in obedience to the 
new and imperative demands of a hirger national life. 

The lines of development may be thus indicated : 

(1) The communal supply of capital and the raw 
materials on a co-operative basis, which will intercept 
the profits of the middleman, and regulate unproductive 
consumption. 

(2) The organisation of groups of guilds corresponding 
to co-operative artisans’ societies, which will, on the one 
hand, protect the interests as well as maintain the standard 
of production and consumption and co-ordinate the 
economic activities of union or federation of villages for 
the purposes of external trade and expansion. 

(3) 'Ihe development of communal workshops on a 
co-operative basis on the lines of existing institutions 
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such as the dharmamla, the school and the temple. By 
the side of the tol and the miilchtab, the dharmamla and 
the shrine, there should grow communal power-houses 
owned and operated like the former on a communal 
basis which will distribute the electric current for the 
looms and the lathes of the village. In the case of the 
electric installation the relative costs per unit do not 
increase as in the steam-plant. Thus the electric instal- 
lation has no tendency to grow into large dimensions as 
the steam-installation has. In fact the greater use of 
electricity as a motive force in industiy will ultimately 
end in the decentralisation of industry and the multi- 
plication of small workshops which will now have no 
special disadvantages in comparison with large-scale pro- 
duction. The use of such petty and cheap motors like the 
oil-engine, the gas-engine and the water-pressure engine 
which have been so successfully used for aeroplanes, 
submarines, lawnmowers, etc., carries with it the germs of 
the complete transformation of industry due to the special 
facilities it gives to small industries and petty workshops. 

Developments on these lines will follow the socio- 
economic traditions of the past. Some of the vital ideals of 
modern co-operation are already held in solution in 
the Indian economic organisation. Eeferenees to co- 
operation in a very advanced form are frequently .met 
with in Kautilya’s Arthasastra, which belongs to the 4th 
century B. C. 

Apart from scattered references to various forms of 
co-operation in different parts of this treatise, there is in 
it a sub-section entirely devoted to the rules and methods 
of co-operative undertakings. “ Thus ends. Chapter XIV,” 
runs the colophon of this portion. “ containing rules 

regarding labourers and co-operative undertakings in 

Book HE, concerning law, of the Attbasastra of Kautilya.” 
Jn this section rules Eire laid down for the guidance of 
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guilds of workmen as well as of those who carry on any 
co-operative work. Co-operative cultivation, manufac- 
ture and trading, all seem to be contemplated. It is 
laid down that co-operators shal-1 divide their earnings 
either equally or as agreed upon among themselves. The 
essential principle of co-operation, viz., that it is an asso- 
ciation of the weak to become strong, and not an 
association of the strong to get stronger and to exploit, 
has been enunciated. Por example it is stated : — 

“A. healthy person who deserts his company after work 
has been begun shall be fined 12 panas, for none shall, 
of his own accord leave his company. Any person who 
is found to have neglected his share of work by stealth 
shall he shown mercy {abhayam) for the first time and 
given a proportional quantity of work anew with promise 
of proportional share of earning as well. In case of 
negligence for a second time or of going elsewhere he 
shall be thrown out of the company {pravascmmii). If 
he is guilty of a glaring offence {mahaparadJia), 

■be treated as the condemned.” 

The motive which underlies this rule, viz., .an earnest 
attempt to raise the less efldcient, less regular and less 
honest workers in a group to the level of the best among 
its members by joint persuasion and moral force com- 
mands our admiration. The system of co-operative 
labour in respect of which the rule of Kautilya was 
laid down was almost identical in all respects with 
a system recently developed in Italy and known as 
“ Co-operative di lavoro e pubblici servizi,” which is said 
to he " Italy’s peculiar contifibution to co-operation.” 

Reference to eo-operative methods and institutions is 
found in yet another class of ancient Sanskrit works — 
the law codes or the Samhitas. In the institutes of Tajna- 
valkya there is a chapter called Sambhmja SmnnfhtJuma 
praMarmiam, i.e,, on joint or co-operative undertakings. 
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The rules of trade in combination are given in detail. 
These rules refer to business in partnership or by com- 
panies, though even in these cases every member ■ or 
shareholder of the concern was required either himself or 
by agent to take part in the conduct of business. At the 
end of the chapter, however, there is a significant addition. 

This means, “ By this are indicated also the laws that 
govern undertakings of ritwiks, agriculturists and artisans 
who work in co-operation.” Co-ordinating this with the 
rules regarding co-operation of labourers which I just 
quoted from Kautilya, it must be clear that the system 
of joint work by cultivators and artisans referred to by 
Yajnavalkya must have been an institution embody- 
ing many of the essential features of agricultural and 
industrial co-operation. 

In this connection mention may be made of the indi- 
genous institutions called NiclMs, which existed in several 
parts of India and served some of the purposes which 
co-operative institutions are intended to serve, such as 
providing cheap capital to agriculturists and artisans. 
In the Madras Presidency and the surrounding tracts, 
the NklMs were known from at least the early part 
of the nineteenth century. Sir Prederick Nicholson, in 
his valuable report, gives an interesting history of the 
working of Nidhis in Madras City from the year 1850 
onwards. He, however, distinctly says that such institu- 
tions existed at a much earlier period. Davangere 24* 
and Holalkere 123 in the “ Epigraphica Carnatica ” w^ere 
believed by Mr. Hice to be instances of inscriptions in 
which such Nidhis were referred to. In these interesting 
documents the merits of an institution called the Ananda 
Nidhi, started by King Achyuta Eaya of Vijayanagar, 
are described in the following terms 

“ In Saka 1461 in the year named Vikari in the bright 
fortnight of the month of Bhadrupada on the twelfth day 
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of the moon, on Tuesday in nakshatra dominated by 
Vishnu, did the King Achyuta grant the Ananda-Nidhi 
making the as to he like Dhanada (Kubera) and 
giving pleasure to Madhava (Vishnu). Protected by all 
manner of merit as that (Kubera’s treasure) is surrounded 
by hosts of Yalcshas ; in the possession of the assembly of 
the good, as that is ever in the keeping of the serpents. 
Having gained great celebrity as a very new {atimva) 
thing, the courageous King Achyuta’s Ananda NidU, 
can the nine {nava) treasures (of Kubera) equal it 

The establishment of communal workshops and power- 
houses also will not be altogether new'. In the inscrip- 
tion of Vira-Cliola (lOth century A.D.) there is mention 
of a tax on unauthorised looms. In the Kuram plates of 
Paramesvara Varman I the looms {ta7d) are included 
among the property owned by the village in common. 
It would thus appear that a fixed number of looms 
were worked for the common benefit of the whole 
village by the w'eavers wdio w’^ere probably maintained out 
of the village funds. Any other looms than the commu- 
nal ones would be unlicensed or unauthorised. These 
may have been required to pay a tax which in the present 
case was made over to the Jama Shrine,'^ Besides the 
looms, the oil-mills, the bazar, the brokerage, the KatWm* 
7ia.m &XQ also mentioned in the Kuram plate, as common 
property. The inscription runs thus : — “ (The donees) 
shall enjoy the houses and house-gardens of this village, 
the village property, the oil-mills, the looms, the bazar, 
the brokerage, the KattiJcanam, deposit paid by the 
watchman or the charge of land, and all other common 
(property) after (the proceeds) have been divided. It 
seems that some of the looms and oil-mills are common 

This account is tei red from Mr. J* S. Ohakravarti's Presidential address to 
the Oo-operative Conference, Mysore, 1916. 

Epigraphia Indica, Yol. IT, p. 138. 
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property while the fees levied on goods purchased and. 
sold in the market were remitted to common village 
funds : it is these which were set apart for the Brahmins 
to whom this gift was made.” . 

The federation of merchant and craft guilds also is 
not a step in an entirely new direction. From the nume- 
rous references to these federations in Dr. Radhakumud 
Mukerjee’s “ Local Government in Ancient India ” we 
find how “ these Hansa Leagues of Merchants and other 
assemblies of certain special corporations from their 
numerical strength attend to a great measure of political 
importance.” The inscriptions Nos. 256 and 312 of 1912 
relate that the guild of Nanad'-d (merchants, i.e., those 
who come from or have dealings with various countries) 
comprised various sub-divisions coming from the 1,000 
districts of the four quarters, the 18 towns, the 32 vehir- 
puram and 61 glialiher-sphana. These Nana~deds met 
together at Mayilapur Mylapore) and decided to 

convert Kattur which was originally AyyapuM into 
Yirapattina, and thus exempted its inhabitants of all 
communal contributions entitling them to receive twice 
what they used to get till then (in the matter of honorary 
privileges perhaps). No. 312 relates that the community 
consisting of nadu, nagara nmm-desi met on a special 
congregation at Seramlli comprising 1,500 representatives 
of all samayas (religious denominations) coming from 
the four quarters and also of their followers of various 
sects and tenets. 

Dr. Mookerjee also gives some remarkable examples 
of seamen’s guilds. One of these he mentions is referred 
to in the Motupalli record of the Kakatiya emperor 
Gunapalideva (No. 600 of 1909) granted a charter 
{ahhaya-smam) to merchants trading in their vessels 
from the sea- port of Motupalli with islands and coast 
tp-vvas in distant countries. The federation of cr£\.ft 
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guilds is no less characteristic. No. 261 of 1909 refers 
to the guild of oil-mongers of Kanchi and its suburbs and 
also those of 24 na-garas who met in a temple of Kanolivuna- 
iiagar and decided that the usual tax on oil-mills in the 
temple premises at Tirukkachchar should he paid to the 
temple together with specified quantity of oil and a 
voluntary fee of 1 hasu per oil-mill. 

The development of co-operative credit, co-operative 
methods of purchase and sale and the federation of work- 
shops and industrial or commercial guilds, now arrested 
on account of the forces of outside competition and 
exploitation is the only method to rescue the commu- 
nal organisation of industry in the economic struggle of 
the present day. 

Industrial organisations were growing larger and 
larger on account of technical causes, but the tendency 
will, it is expected, sooner or later, be arrested by im- 
provements in the use of electricity and the introduction 
of cheap motors, as well as developments in the 
directions of co-operative organisation, union and fede- 
rations. 

The evils of the present industrial organisation which 
Western Scientific Industry represents need not be re 
counted. The poverty and the chronic unemployment 
in the midst of unsatisfied desires of the rich and the 
poor alike, the exploitation and the social injustice which 
the present industrial organisation establishes and perpe- 
tuates have caused universal unrest and dissatisfaction, 
and it would be absurd to associate India’s industrial 
future with the introduction of dehumanised economic 
organisation of the West, for which so many sweeping 
systems of reform have been and are being advocated by 
Western economists. State socialism does not satisfy the 
ideal. For the bureaucratic machinery will bring about 
wooden routine and dull monotony. In spite of the 
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social advantages of the state organisation and control 
of labour and of the conditions of work state-socialism 
cannot but be harmful to the development of original- 
ity and initiative and will ultimately end in technical 
conservatism, and an uniform but low average of 
industrial and intellectual etficiency. In India again, 
the state has never touched more than the fringe of 
social life. This is at once the cause and the effect of 
the vitality of her self-governing and independent village 
communities and local bodies. The nationalisaticn of 
industries, the bureaucratic organisation and the regula- 
tion of labour, the conditions of production, distribution 
and trade by externally imposed laws will run counter 
to the lines of Indian social evolution in the past. Co- 
operation and syndicalism also have their merits as well 
as their deficiencies. Co-operation tends to establish a 
solidarity of the interests of the capitalist and of the 
consumer. But the great deficiency of co-operative 
economy is that in its zeal for the increase of the dividend 
for redistribution as bonus and profits among the consu- 
mers, it is often ready to exploit the labourers. In some of 
the co-operative industrial establishments of the West, 
the labourers arc chronically under-paid. Syndicalism 
similarly effects a solidarity of the interests of the producer 
and of the capitalist but forgets the consumer. Neither 
co-operation nor syndicalism is a comprehensive ideal 
which can effect a union of the interests of the producer, 
the capitalist, and the consumer, interests which have 
been separated by the present industrial order or rather 
anarchy in the West. Comraunalism aims at amalgamat- 
ing all the three interests. The community which will 
direct labour and employ capital in this economic scheme 
will also be the natural guardians of the rights of pro- 
ducers and of consumers. Thus while both co-operation 
and syndicalism will not be able to wholly prevent 
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industrial strife and class conflict, and have to depend on the 
state as the arbitrator and guardian, eommunalism which 
establishes and perpetuates the integration or all the 
different industrial interests prevents industrial disputes 
and achieves social progress without the mediation of 
state laws and regulations concerning industrial life. 
Communalisra secures the advantages of syndicalism by 
recognising an industrial or agricultural unit for purposes 
of government. State socialism or a bureaucratic organi- 
sation of industry can secure an average mechanical 
efficiency, but it saps at the roots of individual initiative 
and enterprise and separating the labourer from an 
interest and enthusiasm in the work and its manasrement 
and the imperative necessity of self-dii*ection, it violates 
the justice of private property. Communalism allows 
individual rights in property but emphasises social 
interest. The unit of communal activity is a functional 
unit, an agrarian or industrial group in the zones of 
agrarian and industrial distribution. Communalism stands 
for the; the direct control of the labourer over his work,, 
and its management and for an equitable demarcation 
of individual and social rights in property. It stands, 
therefore, for self-direction, for the unarrested develop- 
ment of the creative impulses, for art and craftsmanship, 
for the expression of ideals, the joy of a new creation 
and the happiness and dignity of labour. Communalism 
ensures the advantages of co-operation by regulating 
industry in the interests of consumers. But unlike 
co-operation and trades-unionism it does not make the 
membership of the economic organisation compulsory 
for the participation of its special benefits which 
do not correspond with the benefi,ts for the entire 
community. In communalism the economic organisation 
is meant for all. It is the regulation of industry by the 
community in the interest of all as consumers, and hot as 
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representing special or exclusive class interests. An 
individual works, not as repi’esenting the interests of his 
class as the labourer, the consumer or capitalist, or as 
representing the unified interests of two of the above 
classes. He is there as a member of the community as a 
whole and his individual industry is a direct means of 
communal service. That is wanting in syndicalism, which 
is in consequence coming to be associated in the West with 
the red-flag and revolutionary outbursts. But syndicalism 
also stands for a movement -which aims at brnnging more 
self-government into methods of production and has been 
embodied in such catch wmrds as “the mines for the 
miners.” Guild-Socialism which represents a typical 
English development combines state socialism with a more 
democratic method of organising state industries. The 
state is to be the ultimate owner of all the means and 
instruments of production, but within this limit each 
group of producers is to form a co-operative society 
managing its own business on a thoroughly democratic 
basis. The principles of Syndicalism and Guild Socialism 
so far as they concur with those of communalism as 
regards the recognition of a trade or industry as the unit 
of government, with some kind of home-rule are not 
easily applicable to such industries where large masses of 
metals, and huge specialised machinery have to be used, 
e.g., railway, ship-building, iron and steel industries. In 
these the advantages of large-scale production, and orga- 
nisation, and of centralised management are so obvious 
that the communal system will have to be modified in 
its application, and be found only in the direction of the 
democratic government of industry, as syndicalism 
exhibits, and will stop short of the ideal, the regulation 
of industry by the consumers in the interests of the con- 
sumers themselves, which communalism always stands 
for, in the above-mentioned industries on a syndicalist 
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basis there should be some safeguards against an exploita- 
tion of the community by the specialised producers 
engaged in these industries. While, on the one hand, 
French Syndicalism usually exhibits a deep under-current 
of hostility both to the state and state socialism. Guild 
socialism depends upon state-action to prevent one power- 
ful group to exploit its monopoly position. Oommunalism 
will exhibit the democratic metliods of the organisation 
of industries on a federal basis, but each group of pro- 
ducers will be responsible for the actual working of its 
own industry to the community of consumers. Commu- 
nalism will thus represent a greater co-ordination of social 
and industrial interests, and will depend not upon the 
state but upon the voluntary co-operation of groups as 
the lever of industrial reconstruction. A regional or 
functional unit, an industrial or an agrarian group, 
democratically organised in industry, will carry on indus- 
trial activities, and there will be developed out of these 
larger federal industrial or agricultural unions and: 
federations which will meet the growing demands of 
expanding trade and business, with the government not 
absolutist and exploitative under dominating central 
organs, but democratic and federal rising layer upon layer 
from the lower communal stratifications on the broad and 
stable basis of industrial democracy. The communal 
structure of Indian industi’y is like a muth or temple, 
hoary in age, with some woods here and there and some 
stones loose and others which have come out. The vast 
mass of agricultural and industrial population democrati- 
cally organised in industry and social life represents the 
solid bed-rock on which a beautiful superstructure was 
built, a monument of mechanical skill, efficiency and 
enterprise, which in the days of yore was well-known to 
the Babylonian caravaneers and the Chinese merchants, 
the Phoenician sailors and the Roman grandees. That 
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magnificent fabric which was built by Indian labour that 
exchanged itself for Chinese silks, Eoman coins and 
Persian gems and eastern spices has fallen into decay. 

The capitalistic system of 'Western industry is on the 
contrary more like a pyramid built on an apex. Men 
who work and toil, and create the wealth are at the 
bidding of the employer who orders the work to be done 
and enjoys the largest measure of the wealth they make. 
And yet the men who work and toil and are penniless 
have achieved political democracy. A penniless omnipo- 
tence is an unsupportable presence. A free and compul- 
sory education makes the injustice intolerable. Thus the 
whole structure is now threatening to topple down, a 
political democracy cannot tolerate an industrial oligarchy. 

India will not rear a western pyramid on an apex in 
her own soil. She will mend her own temple, build it 
anew by communal labour and enterprise but this time the 
structure will be more magnificent than it was in the 
past — the foundations of industrial democracy wider and 
deeper. Each class of labour will contribute its quota of 
service in the reaidng of the fine fabric, and the 
communal temple that wdll evoke the interest and enthu- 
siasm of every functional group in its work and manage- 
ment will be the sanctuary of justice and peace in group- 
life and freedom and creativeness in individual life. 
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CHAPTER I 
Introduction 


Trace of the .Reuais- 
sauce iu Spenser — not 
so nuiob. to be found in 
tlie form or mecha- 
nical details of liis 
poems, 


Spenser has been called the child of the Renaissance. 
But in form his greatest work is distinctly niedigeral. 

Chivalry furnishes its framework, and 
knights, dwarfs, and distressed damsels 
march before the reader’s eye in a 
curious procession. Jousts and tourna- 
ments, bloody contests with Saracens 
back to remembrance the echo of the 
blast of Roncesvalles. All the creations of 
the imagination in which the medimval mind delighted so 
much — witches, hags, giants and demons- — lend a strange 
glamour to the picture. It is natural that in this wonder- 
ful work Spenser should have desired’ to rival his master 
Ariosto, the great poet of chivalry.'^ 


and infidels 


bring 


magic 


^ Desire expressed in a letter to Harvey. 

- For the striking points of resembla between tbe iJrlando Farioso and 
the Faerie Queeue, see Einstein’s Italian Renaissance iii England, p, y41 and p. J148 ; 
also the ProceedingSj Modern Language Association, 1897, p, 70 of seq. 
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Where, then, is the trace of the Eenaissance ? It is 
rather to be sought in the general tone and spirit of the 
poet. The Eenaissance had first affected 
England as a religious movement which 
raised its head as a protest against 
the corruption and the rigours of the 
Church. A quickening of sympathy, an interest in the well- 
being of mankind, a keen sense of Beauty — these were the 
effects which followed later and which manifested them- 
selves in a different class of people. In Spenser, however, 
both these aspects of the movement are found in a healthy 
combination.^ The Eevival of classical learning was mainly 
responsible for the aesthetic and humanistic tendencies 
of his age. But the influence of Plato ’which Spenser 
imbibed as the result of his classical scholarship not only 
dignified his conception of Beauty and broadened his 
sympathy, but also added to his moral enthusiasm. Thus 
the Eenaissance may be said to have affected Spenser 
mainly through his Platonic studies and his Platonism 
may be described as summing up the main influence of 
the Eenaissance on him. 

Platonism in Spenser is “ distinct from the Christian- 
ised Neo-Platonism which culminated in the ninth 
century when Joannes Scotus (Erigena) 
of the Renaissance in populaiised tlie doctriiies of the so-called 
aSTouroel— Diouysius the Areopagite, embodied in his 

book the ‘ Celestial Hierarchy.’ It means 
Plato’s Philosophy studied in his original dialogues, with 
the addition of the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus. There is 
abundant evidence to show that though Spenser studied 
Plato in the original, he also laid under contribution the 
commentary on the Symposium by Eicinus the renowned 
translator of Plato under the Medicis and Pico della 


^ Dowtlen-'-Spenser as poet and teacher. 

- Cambridge History of English Liicmtiire, ¥o]. HI. 
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Mirandola’s treatise on Neo-Platonism entitled " A 
Platonic Discourse on Love.” Ficinus also translated 
into Latin the Enneads of Plotinus and wrote com- 
mentaries on them. Spenser is indebted to these also. 
In the 16th and 16th centuries Ficinus and Pico della 
Mirandola were the recognised inter- 
Fioinns and Pico, pretei's of Plato ill Europe. “ Originated 
in the Platonic Academy at Florence,” 
their Platonism “ was taken up by the reforming party 
throughout Europe, and was specially favoured in the 
Universities of Paris and Cambridge.’” And it must be 
remembered that Cambridge was Spenser’s Alma Mater. 
Besides the commentaries of Ficinus and Pico, there 
were the discourses on Platonic Love in the Italian 
courtesy-books of the 16th century, the most important 
of which is the Oortegiano. Guazzo’s 
Rornei Imi Bembo. Civil Oonversatioii and Annibale Romei s 
Discorsi followed Bembo’s oration on 
love in the Oortegiano. Spenser was more or less indebted 
to all these works. 

It seems to many that Spenser was influenced only by 
Plato’s theories of Love and Beauty, and consequently only 

Influence of Plato’s Hymus of Spenser are mentioned 

philosophy noticeable as illustrating Ms Platonism. But the 

not only inthe Hyraxia, ^ si 

but also in the Faerie Fairy Queen, too, when closely studied, 

shews the clear impress of Phxtonic ideas 
on Spenser’s thought and outlook. Too much has been 
made of Spenser’s letter to Ealeigh and critics have taken 
their stand on these few lines to argue that the Faerie 
Queene is nothing but an exposition of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and that the virtues typified in the knights must 
have an Aristotelian origin. Considerable support seems to 
be given to this theory by the conversation which Spenser 

^ Cambridge History of English liiterature, Yob III, 
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had in Ireland with Lodovick Bryskett. Finding it diffi- 
cult to understand philosophical works in the original 
Greek, Bryskett in an assembly which gathered at a 
cottage near Dublin, requested Spenser to discourse on 
“the EtUohe part of Morall Philosophic” Spenser begged 
to be excused, saying “ It is not unknown 

Why critics admitted i ^ i i 

fchie influence of Aris- unto jou that I have already undertaKen 

totle only on the Faerie , ii oc* > s » i 

Qneene—Speiiser’s a worJK tending to the same eiiect, whicli 

Ijetter to Raleiffh. • • i i •• . i j “1.1 e 

IS m lieroical verse under the title or 
a Faerie Queene to represent all the m,oral virtues, assign- 
ing to every virtue a knight to be the patron and defender 

of the same And the same may very well serve for 

my excuse if at this time I crave to be forborne in this 

your request For it would require good advisement 

and premeditation for any man to undertake the declara- 
tion of these points that you have proposed, containing 
in effect the Ethiehe part of Morall PMlosophie.”^ 
And it is well-known that Aristotle was the first to 


distinguish moral from intellectual (dianoetic) virtue, and 
his Ethics is professedly a moral treatise.^ Hence 
Aristotle rather than Plato has been looked upon as 
furnishing the main moral conceptions in the Faerie 
Queene, and virtues like Chastity and Holiness have been 
sought to be traced to the Nicoraachean Ethics. 

But it is a mistake to pin Spenser down to the exact 
lines of his letter to Baleigh. His debt to Aristotle does 
not preclude the possibility of Plato’s influence ; on the 
contrary Platonism comes in inspite of his profession of 


Eeasons why Spenser 
mentions only Aris- 
totle in his Letter. 


strict adherence to Aristotle. There are 
obvious reasons why Spenser should have 
expressed himself as following Aristotle, 


and the letter to Raleigh itself gives one of the reasons. 


' Hales on Edmund Spenser in the Globe Edition .md Doan Chnroh’s monoffrnpli 
on Spenser in the E. M. L. Series, p. 82 . 

® Anstotle*s Ethics, Bk. T, ch. XI. 
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Authors ill Spenser’s days liked to be the followers of 
renowned precedents, and Spenser states how moral 
and political virtues as distinguished apparently by 
xAristotle' had been dealt with in Tasso and 
Ariosto, not to mention Homer and Virgil, the former 
of whom flourished long before Aristotle. “ Ariosto 
comprised them both in his Orlando, and lately Tasso 
dissevered them againe and formed both parts in two 
persons, namely that part which they in Philosophy call 
Ethice, or virtues of a private man coloured in his Rinaldo ; 
the other named Politice in his Godfredo.” He then says 
significantly, “ By emanqjle of ichieh excellent Poets, I 
labour to pourtraict in Arthur before he was King, the 

image of a brave knight perfected in the twelve 

private morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised.” Spenser 
describes himself as a follower of Aristotle, simply 
because his master Ariosto had drawn upon the Ethics 
copiously. 

There is another reason why he should have expressly 
followed Aristotle. His aim in composing the Paerie Queene 
was didactic and educational. “ The generall end therefore 
of all the booke is to fashion a gentleman or noble person 
in vertuous and gentle discipline.” This wasalso the aim of 
the Italian courtesy-books to which Spenser was indebted 
for his Platonic ideas on Love. Though following Picin us 
and Pico in their conception of Love, the authors of these 
books bestowed the virtues of Aristotle on their ideal 
gentlemen. The moral excellence insisted on in the 
Oortegiano is derived from the Ethics.^ 11 Nenio expounds 
at length the doctrine of the mean. 1 n Muzio’s Gentilhuorao 
the emphasis laid on good birth® and virtue as the mark of a 


^ Ethics, Bk. ch. XL " 

- Modern Langiia.£i:e R,eview, Tol. T, p. 152- 
Ethics, .Bk. I, ch. VI. Some things there are, again, a deficiency in which 
mnrp blessedness ; good hirih^ for instance, or fine offspring, or even personal beauty,” 
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typical courtiei' is ;ilso Aristotelian in origin as is, likewise, 
the doctrine of the mean.' Oastiglione is of opinion 
that though high virtues are necessary in a gentleman, 
noble birth has its value. Guazzo in his Civil Conversation 
bitterly complains against the indifference with which 
this Aristotelian virtue was apt to be regarded by the 
society in his days. “ Men liad rather be born gentlemen 
and have nothing in the world but their rapier and 
cloak, than to be descended of base parentage and to 
be senators and presidents.”^ Following as he did these 
Italian authors in some respects Spenser natui’ally drew 
on Aristotle’s Ethics for his conception of the virtues 
which he thought indispensable in an ideal gentleman, 
and readily acknowledged with pride his debt to the 
Stagirite. 

Such are the reasons why Spenser professed to follow' 
Aristotle in his Letter to Ealeigh. And though he tried 
to be true to his profession in actual practice, he could 
not shake off ths deep influence of the Philosophy of 
Plato, with the result that the Platonic tinge sticks 
to the Aristotelian virhies like temperance, chastity (in 
Aristotle it is modesty 1 and friendship. 

Platonism in the Faerie Queene shines out clearly 
when it is compared with the “ Orlando Furioso.” The 
princely patron of Ariosto, when presented with a copy 
of his newly-finished poem, is said to have expressed his 
appreciation of the genius of the author by the question, 
“Where did you find so many stories, Master Ludovic?” 
Though it does not show the liberality of the prince, the 
remark partly indicates the source of the popularity and 
interest of the poem. Its attraction lies in the strange 
variety of its stories, the copiousness of its episodes and 


1 Modern Language Eeview, Yol, Y, p, 154. 

- Lewis Einsfcain’s Italian Benaissance in England, p. 03. 
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the seriousness of its artistic conscience. There is 
nothing in the tone and in the sentiments which en- 
„ , lightens or purifies, which quickens 

Spenser compared ” 

with Ariosto and Tasso moral scnse or hroaclens moral out- 

— Platonism in his idea 

of liove. look and raises us aboTe the grosser 

realities of life. This, however, cannot be said of Spen- 
ser’s poem. Though chivalry furnishes the background 
in both, and though the pupil often faithfully 
follow^s the master, their differences are striking enough. 
“ Even where Spenser made use of characters and 
situations suggested by Ariosto, and of descriptions by 
Tasso, the Faerie Queene was yet written in a spirit far 
different from that •which inspired the Italian Eoinantic 
epic. Its austerity inclined rather to the Platonism of 
Petrarch than the easy self-indulgence of Ariosto, or 
the high-coloured seriousness of Tasso. “The one poet 
w'as the Puritan Platonist of the English llenaissance 
inheriting the traditions of mediseval allegory ; the 
other wus the child of sixteenth century Italy, the 
contemporary of Machiavelli and Aretino.”^ The contrast 
between the two poets is further brought out in a pic- 
turesque passage of Hallam . “ The Italian is gay, rapid, 

ardent; his pictures shift like the hues of Heaven... 
Spenser is habitually serious; his slow stanssa seems 
to suit the temper of his genius. He loves to dwell 
on the sweetness and beauty which his fancy portrays. 
The ideal of chivalry, ralhei derived from its didactic 
theory than from the precedents of Romance, is 
always before him. His morality is pure and stern 
with nothing of the libertine tone of Ariosto.”'* 
The beauty and sw^eetness on which, as Hallam 
says, Spenser loves to dwell and the pure morality 
which is so characteristic of him are the striking 

^ Einstein’s Italian Eenaissancc in England, p. 342. 

- Ibid, p, 344. 

Literature of Europe, Vol. li. 
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manifestations of his Platonism, Here is to be seen the 
propriety of the remark which Sir Walter Scott made 
on the great Elizabethan poet — “ A better Teacher than 
Scotus or Aquinas.” 

One illustration will show the difference between 
Ariosto and Spenser. Love in the Orlando I'urioso is 
either a gross, vulgar passion, or the common human 
feeling or a sick sentimentality, the butt of cynic ridicule. 
In a host of characters notably in Eogero (in Alcyna’s 
clutches) typified the first kind of love and in Orlando the 
second. The madness of Orlando is only a device to show* 
the deplorable consequences of love on young minds. 
Ariosto’s conception of love goes thus far and no further. 
Ariosto cannot even dream of a love, not enervating or 
degrading but noble and inspiring, love that urges men 
on to aspire after noble things and attempt noble deeds. 
But it is this ideal of love, which is to be met with 
in Spenser. 

“ — that sweete fit that doth true beautie love, 

And choseth vertue for his dearest Dame, 

Whence spring all noble deedes and never dying fame 

(F.Q. Bk. Ill, C. III. I). 

Tasso had a more exalted ideal of love than Ariosto. 
The relation between Tancred and Erminia and betAveen 
Rinaldo and Arraida is different from the commonplace 
love found in chivalric stories and is of a more spiritual 
nature. How far Spenser was influenced by Tasso’s ideal 
is uncertain and an enquiry into this is beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

To compare Spenser’s Platonism with Platonism in 
other English poets would be a tremendous task and re- 
quire quite a separate treatise. Yet some attempt must 
be made to characterise Spenser’s Platonism and to indi- 
cate its peculiarity. It has already been stated that 


^ “A brief© Allegori© of Orlando Furioso,” by Hamiigtoii. 
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SpeBser saw Plato through the Italian Neo-Platonists and 
through Plotinus, These were the recognised channels 
through which many English writers of the 16th and 
17th centuries sought the acquaintance of Plato, e.g.^ 
William Drummond, John Donne, and the Cambridge 

„ Platonists. They accepted the interpre- 

Fiatonism in Speii- ^ 

ser, Drummond, Donne, tatiou of these cominentatoi’s and used 
nisni in Wordsworth and incorporated it ill their writings. 

and m sheiiej . ThesB Elizabethans are to be distin- 

guished from 19th century poets like Wordsworth and 
Shelley on whom also the influence of Plato is very dis- 
tinct. The latter imbibed just the gist and essence of 
Plato’s teaching while the former took it in with all its 
subsequent elaborations. Platonism only affected the 
latter’s outlook on Nature, God and Soul, and created in 
them a mood, while in the case of the former, besides doing 
this it had taught a j)arallelism between Christianity and 
Platonic Philosophy and the affinity of the latter for 
Christian ideas.^ Platonism in these 19th Century poets 
may he called personal Platonism, while the Platonism of 
Spenser and other 16th eentury poets may be called “ tradi- 
tional Platonism.” Platonism in general or personal Plato- 
nism is love of the unseen and eternal cherished by one 
who rejoices in the seen and temporal. The Platonist 
feels “ this invisible and eternal world present behind or, 
when the mood is most pressing, within the visible and 
temporal world, and sustaining both it and himself —a 
world not perceived as external to himself, but inwardly 
lived by him, as that with which, at moments of ecstasy 
or even habitually he is become one.” This explains the 

presence which Wordsworth felt behind 
Personal aud tradi- the beautiful scenes of the BLighiands, 

tional. Platonism. , . , . 

rivers and mountains, Bat traditional 

Platonism enlarges, and adds detail to the outline 

^ Emstein’s Italian Renaissance ill Erigland, p. 345. 
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description which is sufficient for personal Platonism 
and we are told that the man, who, in the temporal 
world, is haunted by the presence of the eternal 
world, is a Lover — that, from love of the visible and 
temporal, he is lifted up to love of the invisible and 
eternal world, of the existence of which his love is itself 
the sure evidence. Purther, we are told that it is 
with its conjoined ideas, or Powers, of Goodness, Truth, 
and Beauty, operating, for one end, through the agency 
of a hierarchy of dependent Ideas or Powers, that the 
world invisible and eternal — sometimes the world, some- 
times God — sustains the world visible and temporal. 
Purther, we are told that the world so created is a living 
creature which has soul as well as body, and that it is 
through the intermediation of this created ‘ soul of the 
world ’ or ‘Plastic spirit of Nature,’ that the operation of 
God or of the eternal world of Ideas, actually reaches matter 
and moulds it into the form of the woidd visible and 
temporal”^ The hierarchy of Ideas or Powers mentioned 
above had been identified with the Angels, Powers, Domi- 
nations of the Christian Church, and 
w Spenser’s Hymns to Heavenly Love and 

Heavenly Beauty shew traces of this 
identification. The Soul of the world, the Daemon, the 
Plastic spirit of Nature represent ideas familiar to readers 
of Shelley. Spenser’s Platonism is thus thoroughly 
traditional ; Shelley’s Platonism is more traditional than 
Wordsworth’s though less so than Spenser’s. 

Walter Pater says “Por Plato all knowledge was like 
knowing a person.”® This is Plato’s Realism. He is not fond 
of abstract qualities and he cannot argue about them or 
discourse on them as if they are the products of 


^ ‘‘Platonism in English Poetry ” in “ English Literature and the Classics/^ 
Clarendon Press. 

- Plato and PlaLonism. 
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generalisation. He invests them with a separate existeriee, 
and the soul actually beholds in Heaven “Justice, 
Temperance, and Knowledge Absolute.”^ This Realism of 
Plato has its effect on Spenser. It is due to Plato’s 
influence that Spenser typifies virtues like chastity- 
temperance and justice in human characters. The elaborate 
™ ^ allegories he constructs to illustrate by 

TJae Eealism or . 

Plato— how it affects means of incidents and episodes the 

Spenser. 

nature of these virtues show the work- 
ing of the same influence. “ Spenser borrows in fact the 
delicate and refined forms of the Platonic Philosophy to 
express his own moral enthusiasm... Justice, Temperance, 
Truth are no mere names to him, but real existences to 
which his whole nature clings with a rapturous affection.” 
“ With Spenser, as with Plato, abstractions acquire a 
separate individual existence being in fact, embodied as 
so many persons 

Such is the general nature of Plato’s influence on 
Spenser. But in order to ascertain its extent and import- 
ance it is necessary to go into the subject 

Platonism and Neo- ^ -» j i t n • 

Platonism— Method of Hiore fully* Tlie oest way to CIO this 

is to examine in detail the leading 
ethical, philosophical and sesthetic conceptions in Spenser 
and trace them to Plato’s works or to commentaries on 
them as far as possible. An attempt has been made to do 
this in the following pages. Critics think that Spenser’s 
works shew two different periods of Platonic influence. 
The early period covered by the Shepheard’s Calender and 
some portions of the Faerie Queene comprises Platonism 
pure and simple, and the later period represented mainly 
by the two later Hymns and Amoretti shew'^s a tinge of 
Neo-Platonism in his Platonic ideas. The whole subject 
has accordingly been divided into two convenient 


^ Phaeclrus. 

- Benn— The Greek Philosophers, Tol. II, p. 370, 
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portions, and the purely Platonic conceptions in Spenser 
have been dealt with separately from ideas coloured wdth 
Neo-Platonism. But neither Platonic nor Neo- Platonic 
ideas are to be found in Spenser in their original forms ; 
in fact, they are largely mixed up with Aristotelian and 
Christian notions. To estimate correctly Spenser’s debt 
to Plato and his followers, it has consequently been 
necessary to sift their ideas as found in his works from 
ethical and philosophical conceptions derived from other 
sources, and to shew them in their true colours. 



CHAPTEB, II 


Theory op Poetry 


I>iscussions on the function and nature of Poetry fall 
within the province of Literary Criticism. English 
Literary Criticism was in its infancy in the Elizabethan 
Age, and hence crude and tentative. Although the germ 
of many later theories lay embedded in it, Literary 
Criticism of 16th-century England often misdirected 
itself and overstepped its legitimate bounds. It arose 
in controversy and was violently partisan in spirit ; it 
included within its scope rhetoric as well as philology 


Elizabethan theories 
of Elteraiy art and of 
Poetry, as revealed in 
the prose treatises on 
criticism of that age, 
had many foreign 
sources 


and was chiefly aimed at the moral 
defence of poetry. Yet it was not of 
purely indigenous growth. Like the 
literature, the criticism of that age 
too had many foreign sources. Aristotle 


and Horace, Italian and French Criticism, both Latin and 


vernacular, of the 16th century were freely drawn upon. 
The common-place dictum about imitation (mimesis), the 
comparison of Poetry with History, the theory of the three 
unities are to be traced to Aristotle. The Horatian notion 


that the poet is legislator and vates, is also to be found 
in the essays of these times. In rhetorical matters the 
influence of Cicero is discernible. But Plato was quoted by 
critics only for the purpose of censuring 

but Plato was not one i i • t •• ^ 

of them, though Aris-^' poots . . and ' Eis verdict of "banishment 

against them was often referred to. 
Even this was relied upon, and Plato’s authority was 
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invoked, only by purists like Gosson, But apart from this 
solitary reference, the Elizabethan critics’ debt to Plato 
is negligible in comparison with their copious borrowings 
from the canons of Horace, xAristotle and their Erench 
and Italian followers. “ There is nothing in Elizabethan 
criticism corresponding to the influence exerted by the 
Platonic Philosophy on the works of the contemporary 
poets and thinkers.’” 

The reason of this curious phenomenon, however, is 
not far to seek. Plato loved symbols and expressed 
himself in figurative language. Even his observations 
on Music and Poetry are veiled in poetic imagery. He 
was not a framer of set rules ; on the contrary he 
examined the foundations of beliefs and ideas and tried 
to arrive at a comprehensive principle underlying them 
all. But criticism in the Elizabethan times was dogmatic, 
consisting in the application of rigid rules to works of 
Art. The canons of Aristotle, Horace, and the Renais? 
sance critics lent themselves to this sort of handling 
easily, and consequently, Elizabethan criticism bears 
traces of these rather than of the Platonic ideas concern- 
ing Art and Music. Eor the latter it 
PoIt^Tan uecessary to go not to professed critics 

tatiie woi^rofToon^ essayists, but to men who by virtue 

tenipiative poet Kko their temperament and mood could 

Spenser. ^ 

appreciate the poetic genius of Plato. 
In Elizabethan England none was more imbued with 
the teachings of the Academy, none was fitter by 
temperament and mentality to imbibe them than Spenser. 
This explains why Spenser did not contribute anything to 
the systematic critical efforts of his times. The method 
of rational inquiry and patient investigation on the lines 
laid down by predecessors was foreign to his genius. He 
indeed belonged to the Areopagus, the well-known 

* Gregory Smith. 
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literary coterie including Sidney, and he must have been 
familiar with the contemporary attacks on Poetry and 
the attempts of critics to defend it and to define its nature 
and function. Sidney defended poets against the charge 
of lying and Roger Ascham, following Aristotle and Horace, 
defined Poetry as an art of imitation. Webbe, Puttenham 
and others examined the nature of Heroic Poetry and 
stated that it w^as the most accomplished kind of Poetry. 
But no trace of this type of cj’itieism is to be found even 
in Spenser’s Letters to Harvey, — the few pages of prose 
he devoted to critical work, though these ai’e witnesses 
of his abortive attempt at the introduction of classical 
prosody into English under the advice of his learned 
friend. Eor' Spenser’s ideas on the nature of Poetry, w^e 
have therefore to go to his poems. Since these ideas 
were taken from the poetic pages of Plato, it is but 
natural that they should find a fit medium of expression 
in Poetry. 

Plato’s views on Poetry were determined by the place 
it held in Hellenic culture. The Greeks felt its effect 
at every turn in their daily life. “ The rhapsode moved 
the crowds to laughter and tears at the festivals; the 
theatres wei’e free, or almost free to all ‘ costing but a 
drachma at the most,’ the intervals of 
a banquet were filled up by conversation 
about the poets.”' Thus the influence 
which the poet exercised on the Greeks 
of Plato’s times and consequently the opportunity 
which he had of shaping and moulding their character and 
temperament were considerable. A large part of elemen- 
tary education consisted in learning poetry by heart and 
generally both information and instruction were conveyed 
to young minds through the medium of Poetry. 
Hence obviously poetry was a very important factor of 


Plato’s \T‘e’vv8 ou Poe- 
try determined by its 
place iu the intellec- 
tual life of the Greeks 
of liis days. 


Jowefct. 
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the education of the youth. Poetry in those days included 
music, for its appeal was strongest when it was set to music. 
Illiterate people in ancient times had no taste for poetry as 
such. When poems were not set to music, they had 
to he recited in order to he appreciated by the people. 
Plato's remarks therefore apply both to poetry and music. 

In poetry Plato recognised three distinct parts — the 
story or the words, the melody or harmony and 
rhythm.' Plato decided what sort of story was likely 
to he beneficial to the state, and it is well-known 
how he prescribed banishment for 
ino^udeJ rnuL.^'its ^hose wifiters of fiction who ascribed 

SdyCdrh^thT’ H;e was equally 

careful in the choice of harmony or 
melody. “Of the harmonies I know nothing, hut 
I want to have one warlike, to sound the note or 
accent which a brave man utters in the hour of 
danger and stern resolve”® These were the Dorian 
and Phrygian harmonies. In the choice of metre 
or rhythm, too, Plato was guided by similar considerations. 
He thought that different rhythms expressed different 
moral states — meanness, insolence, fury or courage. 
Metres which are simple and avoid eomplexity are the 
“ expressions of a courageous and harmonious life,” while 
the complex ones are the exponents of a jarring soul. 
“ Beauty of style and harmony and good rhythm depend 

on the true simplicity of a rightly and nobly ordered 

mind and character.” “ And ugliness and discord and in- 
harmonious motion are nearly allied to ill 
!s®bofchthJ cIuiTaud words and illnature, as grace and harmony 
tathrsoui”^ iiarmony the twin sistetsof goodness and virtue 
and bear their likeness.”® 


> Eepublic, Bk. II. 

“ Republic, Bk. III. 
“ Republic, Bk. Ill 
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Simplicity of rhythm is not only the exponent of a 
previously existing harmony in the soul, it is also the 
generative cause of it, just as complexity and want of 
order in the rhythm or in the musical note produce in 
the mind of the audience a feeling of discord or jar. jPor 
young men, therefore, whose character is not yet shaped, 
whose temperament has not yet received any distinct 
stamp, the healthy influence of poetry and of rhythm 
is incalculable. “ Musical training is 

Hence the import- . 

auoe of good musical a moi'e poteiit instrument than any 

training and of good , j t t ^ 

poetry for young other, Decause rhythm and harmony 

find their way into the inward places 
of the soul, on which they mightily fasten, imparting 
and making the soul of him who is rightly ‘ educated ’ 
graceful, or of him who is ill-educated, ungraceful.”^ 

The basis of Plato’s views on rhythm in poetry lies 
in his own Psychology and in his predilection for the 
theory of Harmony as developed by the Pythagoreans. 
In the Eepublic as well as in the Phmdrus the soul is 
represented as the battle-ground of three elements — 
Reason, Appetite and Passion. Moral 

minidbrhrPi7ciio.' excellence consists in a calm, unper- 
logy aud hm Pjtha- turbed condition of the soul consequent 

goreau predilections. ■*' 

on a balance of these three principles, 
and all types of moral deformity result from the pre- 
dominance of the evil elements causing turmoil and 
discord. The one is Platonic Temperance, Justice or 
Courage and the other Intemperance, Injustice or 
Cowardice. The former is accordingly described by 
Plato as harmony and the latter as discord or 
jar. The training necessary for producing this 
harmony in the mind, which is meant by temperance 
and Justice, is music. V jowett says, “There is something 

^ Republic, Bk. Ill* 

® Republic, Bk. 
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Pythagorean in Plato’s veneration for harmony,” 

and the truth of this remark is amply borne out 
by the use to which Plato puts music and the connection 
he tries to establish between music and -what he calls 
harmony in the human soul. The word harmony in the 
mouth of the Pythagoreans had always the suggestion of 
musical investigations. They made experiments with 

stringlengths and found out their arithmetical relations in 
consequence of which musical melody arose out of jarring 
notes. Melody or Music, therefore, was to them harmony 
because its nature was numerically 

determinable, and according to the 

Pythagoreans, number itself stood for 
harmony and order, and disorder meant 


According to the 
Pythagoreans sym- 
phony ie based on a 
reconciliation of op- 
posites or harmony — 
a principle based on 
their musical investi- 
gations. 


a state of things which was not amen- 


able to calculation according to the 
theory of numbers. “They declared that the odd and the 
eten (numbers) are respectively identical with the limited 
and the unlimited. As all numbers are composed of the 
even and the odd, all things also combine in themselves 
fundamental antitheses, and specially that of the limited 
and the unlimited. To this Heracleitan fundamental 
principle there is bound this logical consequence that 
everything is the reconciliation of opposites or a harmony.” 
The musical sound which they assumed to arise from the 
revolution of the spheres was called by them “ Harmony of 
the spheres.” It is this conception of reconciliation of 
the opposites with its necessary consequence of order and 
beauty that lies embedded in the Platonic doctrine of 
harmony, and Plato applies to his analysis of the soul, the 
Plato applies the results of the Pythagoreans’ musical 
mSuoMiuai^ufof investigations; for appetite, passion and 

are violent antagonists of one 
““ another engaged in a continuous warfare. 


WindelbancVs History of AEoieut Philosophy, p. 96. 
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It is the resultant state of order which is named Harmony 
by Plato. Now the Phythagoreans only described melody 
or music as harmony (as in “the Harmony of the spheres’?), 
but Plato, as noted above, looked upon Music as capable of 
producing harmony in disorder as an external agency, 
Plato’s opinion may be paralleled by the theory of Medical 
science that sweet sounds soothe disordered brains and soft 
notes bring repose to agitated nerves. In ‘King Lear,’ 
the doctor prescribes this treatment for the frantic king. 
Plato seems to believe that the notes of music enter the 
soul and there regulate the motives and feelings (which 
Plato conceives in terms of matter) by imparting to them 
their own order, symmetry and propor- 

and wants to produce _ ‘ , . , , . 

harmony in the soul tioii. The idea IS a little uncoBinion. 

by means of musical in - i. n 

harmony (to be in- It implies the control 01 immaterial 

jected into the ear). i • / * -xi i i i i • i. 

entities with such physical objects as 
sound-waves Avhich can only strike the drum of the ear. 
Plato thus describes the musical training of hoys: — 
“ When they (teachers) have taught him the use of the 
lyre, they introduce him to the poems of other excellent 
poets who are the lyric poets ; and these they set to 
music, and make their harmonies and rhythms quite 
familiar to children’s souls, in order that they may learn 
to be more gentle and harmonious and rhythmical,’’ The 
actual process of tempering the soul is also indicated 
“When a man allows music to play upon him and to pour 
into his soul through the funnel of his ears those sweet 
and soft and melancholy airs of which we were just now 
speaking, and his whole life is passed in warbling and 
the delights of song ; in the first stage of the process the 
passion or spirit which is in him is tempered like iron, and 
made useful, instead of brittle and useless.”' The same idea 
occurs in the Laws.® 


I Eepnblio, Bk. III. 
La-srs; VII, 802. 
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The power of music as conceived here is similar to 
that attributed to St. Cecilia’s “ vocal breath,” and Diy- 

piato’s theorj toi- expresses the idea admirably in his 

lowed by Drycien “Soug foi’ St. Cecilia’s Day,” wliei’e 

the creation of the cosmos is represented as proceeding 
to the time of Heavenly Music. 

“ Where nature underneath a heap 
Of jarring atoms lay 
And could not heave her head, 

The tuneful voice was heard from high 
Arise, ye more than dead ! 

Then cold and hot and moist and dr}- 
In order to their stations leap. 

And Music’s power obey.” 

It is this Platonic conception of music and poetry which 
we find scattered in Spenser, for Spenser lias not dealt 
with the topic at length anywdiere as he has handled the 
Platonic theories of Love in his Hymns, 
and by Spenser. In the Octobei’ Ecloguc of the She- 

pheards Calender, Ouddie laments the lot of poets and 
depreciates their art as but feeding the fancy of the youth 
and pandering to their giddy taste. But Pierce replies 
in a higher strain, saying that the poet teaches the youth 
and controls their wildness. 

0 ! what an honor is it, to restrmne 

The hid of latolesse youth with good advice 

Or pricke them forth with pleasaunee of thy vain e, 

Whereto thou list their trayned willes entice.” 

Again, he thus describes the effect of Cuddle's 
song : — 

“ Soone as thou gynst to sette thy in frame, 

O ! how the rurall routes to thee doe cleave ! 


Seemeth thou dost their of mnce her 


'eave/ 


The meaning is that Music promotes harmony and 
temperance in the soiiL If there were any doubt as to the 
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exact import of these lines and the actual source of 
their inspiration, it has been set at rest by the glosse of 
E. K. In explaining the words “restraine the lust of 
lawlesse youth with good advice,” E. K. refers to the 
source of the idea underlying them and says, “ This 
place seemeth to con spy re with Plato, who in his first 
booke de Legibus sayth, that the first invention of poetry 
was of very vertuous intent. Eor at what time an infi- 
nite number of youth usually came to theyr great solemne 
feasts called Panegyrica, which they used every five yeare 
to hold, some learned man, being more hable then the 
rest for speciall gyfts of wytte and Musicke would take 
upon him to sing fine verses to the people in prayse 
either of virtue or of victory. At whose wonderfull gyft 
al men being astonied and as it were ravished with delight 
thinking that he was inspired from above, called him 
vatem.” On the lines beginning wdth the words “ sence 
bereave,” E. K. comments as follows ; — “ What the secret 
working of Musick is in the myndes of men, as well 
appeareth hereby, that some of the auncient Philosophei’s, 
and those the raoste wise, as Plato and Pythagoras, held 
for opinion, that the mynd loas made of a oertaine har- 
monic and musioall nombers, for the great compassion, and 
likenes of affection in thone and in the other, as also 
by that memorable history of Alexander.” Then, after 
stating the effect of different notes of music on Alexander, 
(also described in Dryden’s Alexander’s Eeast) he conti- 
nues, “ Wherefore Plato and Aristotle forbid the Arcadian 
Melodie from children and youth. For that being al- 
together on the fyft and vii tone, it is of great force to 
molifie and quench the kindly courage which useth to burne 
in yong brests. So that it is not incredible which the poet 
here sayth, that Musick can bereave the soule of sence.” 
The same idea occurs in the Teares of the Muses. 
Erato or the Muse of Erotic Poetry laments that she ha^ 
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been put out of her function by verses that kindle disorder 
in the soul and ftll it Avith wild lewdness instead of 
vrith true love. 

“ lih?kt rxile m men,mre moderate 
The temped of that dormt/ passion, 

And use to paint in rimes the troublous state 
Of Lovers life in likest fashion, , 

Am put from practice of my kincllie skill, 

Banisht by those that Love with [eawdnes fiUT 

According to the theory of Plato true love At^ould be 
possible only in a well-balanced .soul. 

According to Plato true beauty, the essence of beauty 
or the beauty of God is visible to the human souls in the 
other world in proportion as they have achieved this 
balance or Jrarroony. It is fully visible only to the 
Gods. The Phaedrus gives an account Iioav the souls’ 
chariots folloAV the Gods along the vault of Heaven and 
how the two unruly steeds disobey the Charioteer and 
cause the downfall of the human souls {i.e., chariots con- 
taining them) just after they had a momentary glimpse of 
“ the vast sea of' Beauty.” These souls come to the earth 
clothed in different bodies but still they haA’-e a dim re- 
collection of their glorious vision. Plato says “ The soul 
which has seen most of truth shall come to the birth as a 
philosopher, or artist, or musician, or lover ; that which 
has seen truth in the second degree shall be a righteous 
king or warrior or lord; the soul which is of the third 
class shall be a politician, or economist, or trader — all 
these are states of probation, in Avhich he Avho lives 
righteously improves, and he who lives unrighteously 
deteriorates his lot ” (Phaedrus). All these men do not 
retain the recollection of the vision equally well— to most 
of them it is very dim, and to the philosopher only it is 
fresh and clear. Hence the philosopher AAdio is always 
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rapt ia Gontemplation is represented by Plato as a lover 
enraptured with the beauty on which his soul loves to 
dwell. “ He is always, according to the measure of bis 
abilities, clinging in recollection to those things in which 
God abides, and in beholding which He is what he is.” 
“ He is like a bird fluttering and looking upward and 
careless of the world below.” (Phaedrus.) Whoever has 
seen Beauty in the other world and recollects and tries 
to attain to it, is a lover and the philosopher is the most 
fervent lover, according to Plato. By the philosopher Plato 
means also the poet, and the philosopher’s quest of 
truth and the poet’s worship of beauty both receive their 
stimulus from love. Poetry therefore is 
idlrr^piriturbel^^^ inspired by love. It is love that raises 
beLp°‘Til Sonic the poet on its golden wings high above 
spensM the gross and the earthly and gives him 

a vision of the “blessed mysteries ” and 
of the realm of ethereal beauty of which he sings. 
Spenser has this conception of the poet throughout his 
poems. Loose versifiers are not poets. “ The rakehelly 
rout of English rhymers ” of Gosson are not poets, 
wanton love does not help the production of poetry, 
wildness and a life of sensual pleasure are alien to its 
true spirit. It is the life of rational pursuits, the life of 
culture or, in the Platonic imagery, it is love that favours 
the growth of true poetry. In the opening lines to each 
of the four Hymns, Spenser invoices love to help on his 
song. In the “ Plymne of Heavenly Love ” the begin- 
ning is this : — 

“ Love, lift me up upon thy golden wings, 

From this base world unto thy heavens hight, 

M^here I may see those admirable things 
Which there thou workest by thy soveraine itiight 
Farre above feeble reach of earthy sight, 

That I thereof an heavenly Hymne may sing 
Unto the God of Love, high heavens King.” 


m 
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In the Shei^heards Calender Pierce laments that there 
is no reward for poets even if they celebrate the glory of 
princes and noblemen in their poems, and it is better for 
them to shun earthly themes and. take up the divine ones. 
Ouddie replies that Colin would be fitter than he to do 
justice to such a subject were he not hopelessly in love. 
But Pierce remarks : — 

Ah, foil ! for love doe^ teach him olimbe so kie^ 

And lyftes him np out of the loathsome myfe\ 

Snell immortal mirrhor, as he doth admyre. 

Would rayse ones mynd above the starry skie 
And cause a caytive eorage to aspire ; 

For lofty love doth loath a lowly eye. 

(October Eclogue — 1. 91-96.) 

The other view of Poetry which is the view of the 

e* 

many and which is responsible for the multiplication of 
literary vermin and rhymsters, is that 

llto viiwIifauS poetry is fed on pleasure and unboly 
fosters the production mirth, fasMon and follv. Cuddle is the 

exponent of this theory. 

The vaunted verse a vacant head demaiindes, 

Ne wont with crabbed care the Muses dwell : 

Whoever easts to compasse weighty prise/ 

And thinkes to throwe out thondering words of fchreate. 

Let powre in lavish cups and thriftie bitts of meate, 

For Bacchus finite is frend to Phoebus wise ; 

And, when with Wine the braine begins to waste, 

The nombers So we as fast as spring doth ryse.’’ 

(October Eclogue.) 

Butin the Teares of the Muses,’ Erato states that the 
source of Poetry lies in Love— pure love that has its birtli- 
place in the Almighty's bosom hut which is unintelligible 
to the so-called poets. 

Love wont to be school master of my skill, 

And the device/ all maUer af my song \ 
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Sweete love devoted of villaniejor ill, 

But pure and spotless, as at first he sprmig 
Out of the Almighties bosonie, where he nests ; 

From thence infused into mortall brests. 

Such high conceipt of eelestiall fire. 

The base-borne brood of blindnes cannot gesse 
Ne dare their dunghill thoughts aspire 
Unto so loftie pitch of perfeetnesse 
But rime at riot and doo rage in love ; 

Yet little wote what doth thereto behove.” 

It will be seen that Spenser has followed Plato’s idea 
that poetry is an inspiration and not simply an art, along 
with his theory that loA^e is at the root of all poetry. In 
fact the former idea is implied in the latter. If it is true 
that only the lover can sing nobly and that love stimu- 
lates the production of poetry, it follows as a consequence 
that there is little of human agency in literary creation. 
It is the importunate desire which furnishes the inspira- 
tion, and man is but a machine to which force is supplied 
from outside, and over this man has no control. Plato 
deals with the topic at length in Ion and says, “ All good 
poets, epic as well as lyric, compose their beautiful 
poems not as works of art, but because they are inspired 
and possessed.’” This inspiration defies rational ana- 
Piato says iu tho Ion lysis and is inexplicable accordlng to 
^nttCaJanotstopi; ordinary laws of psychology. » As 
“ the Corybantian revellers when they 

dance are not in their right mind, so the lyric poets are 
not in their right mind when they are composing 
their beautiful strains : but when falling under the power 
of music and metre they are inspired and possessed.”* 
Plato tries to define the nature of this inspiration 
more accurately by calling it madness; and in the 
Phaedrus he puts poetic fervour in one of the categories 


‘ Ion. 


38 
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of madness. “ There is a third kind of madness, which 
is a possession of the Muses ; this enters into a delicate 
and virgin soul, and there inspiring frenzy, awakens 

lyric and all other numbers But he who not being 

inspired and having no touch of madness in his soul comes 
to the door and thinks that he will get into the temple 
by the help of art, — he I say, and his poetry are 
not admitted.”^ Developing the idea and giving it 
a poetic garb Plato says that (this madness or) inspira- 
tion comes from the Muses. He proceeds further and 
says it is traceable to God Himself. “ They (poets) are 
simply inspired to utter that to which the Muse impels 
them, and that only......... God takes away the minds of 

poets, and uses them as his ministers.” (Ion.) The Octo- 
ber Eclogue of the Shepheards Calender embodies these 
reflections of Plato. In the argument Spenser describes 
the nature of Poetry almost exactly in the words of 
Plato — “ no arte but a dioine gift and heavenly instinct 
not to be gotten by laboure and learning but adorned 
with both ; and poured into the wit by a certain Enthou- 
sia^os and Celestiall inspiration,” Again, the prose 
translation of Cuddie’s Embleme given at the foot of the 
Eclogue stands thus Hereby is meant, 

This -view is adopted i • ,i i i . 

by Spenser in the as also ui the Avhole course of this 
and by E. K. in his iEglogue, that Poetry IS a dmne m- 
stinct, and mmatural rage, passing the 
reach of common reason” This is a clear indication of 
the ideas underlying this poem. Besides this there are 
numerous hints in the body of the JHclogue as to 
Spenser’s views on Poetic inspiration. Poetry is spoken 
of as “streams of flowing wittes,” “ buddes of Poesie,” 
and as “ shooting ” and “ springing ” the suggestion being 
the spontaneity of its growth. There is nothing implying 


^ Phaedrus. 
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that the Art of Poetry has to be mastered only with 
sevei’e patience and after protracted self-training, that 
every poet possesses through a period of severe self- 
criticism. Even Ouddie who is in this .^glogue the 
exponent of the current and popular theory of poetry, 
viz.f that poets can afford to live a life of low and vulgar 
pleasure, admits its spontaneous growth. 

“ When with wine the braine begins to sweate, 

The nombers flowe as fast as spring doth ryseP 

Again, 

“ Thon Kenst not, Pereie, howe the ryme should rage, 

O ! if my temples were distained with wine, 
ilnd girt in girlonds of wild yvie twine, 

How could I reare the Muse on stately stage, 

And teaehe her tread aloft in buskin line, 

With queint Bellona in her equipage V’ 

The words “nombers flowe as fast as spring doth ryse ” 
clearly indicate the rapid composition of inspired poets. 
This is also the underlying idea in the next few lines 
on which E. K. comments thus : — “ he seemeth here 
to be ravished with a Poetical furie. For (if one rightly 
mark) the numbers rise so ful, and the verse groweth so 
big that it seemeth he forget the meannesse of Shephard’s 
state and stile?’ The other imagery of Plato symbolising 
the inspiration of poets, viz., that Grod or the heavenly 
Muse bestows the power of song on poets, is also to be 
found in the following lines of Spenser : — 

“ 0 pierless Poesye ! where is then thy place ? 

If nor in Princes pallaee thou doe sitt, 

(And yet is Princes pallaee the most fitt,) 

Ne brest of baser birth doth thee embrace, 

Then make thee winges of thine aspyi'ing wit. 

And, whence thon- can'st,fige back to heaven apace.” 
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The hint contained in these lines is that there is no 
fit theme on earth for the God-given power of song and 
no reward for its achievements, and so the poet would be 
well advised to sing of the glorv of God, the source of 
his inspiration. 

Spenser follows in the footsteps of Plato in exercising 
a censorship on Poetry. Plato devotes two books of the 
Republic to determining the form of this censorship. 

One form of it consists of a restriction 


Following Plato, 
Spenser wants some 
restriction on the 
scope of poetry. 


^a'ome choice of subjects to be handled 


restriction on the Literature. All stories about the 

scope or poetry. 

vices of the gods and their moral 
deformity were proscribed, and poets in the ideal Repub- 
lic were to sing of virtue and heroic deeds only. Fiction 
according to Plato was a lie, and it could not be permitted 
to flourish without restriction. Stories that represented 
the gods to be possessed of magic powers, or painted 
overwhelming grief or caused roars of laughter or painted 
in horrid colours the pictures of the nether world were 
prohibited. “We must remain firm in our conviction 
that hymm to the gods mid praises of famous men 
are the only poetry which ought to be admitted to 
our state.”^ “Anything he (the youiigman) receives 
into his mind at that age is likely to become indeliable 
and unalterable ; and therefore it is most important 
that the tales which the young first hear should 
he models of virtuous thoughts,"^ Spenser holds 
the same opinion regarding the subject-matter of 
Poetry. He himself has been called “ the sage poet,” 
and he has definitely expressed in clear and unambiguous 
language the high moral purpose which ought to guide 
a poet. He had a very strong opinion against the spirit 
of contemporary poetry, and in the Tears of the Muses 


^ Eepublie, Bk. X. 
^ Republic, Bk. IT. 
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be expresses his abhorrence of the productions of his age 
which are characterised as : — 


“ Heepes o£ huge wordes iiphoorded hideously, 
With Hon’id sound though having little senee ” 


Praise of virtue is looked upon as one of 
legitimate themes of Poetry. In 
Mother Hubberds Tale, we have 


Praise of virtue. 


following lines 


the 

the 

the 


“ Ah for shame, 

Let not sweet Poets praise, whose only pride 
h virtue to advance, and, vice deride, 

Ne with the w’orks of losels wit defamed 
Ne let such verses Poetrie be named 

In the Teares of the Muses Calliope declares : — 

“ — the nurse of vertiie I am hight. 

And golden Trumpet of eternitie.” 


Spenser’s poetic creed also includes the celebration 
of the feats of ‘ heroes ’ or famous men 
herotc (as PMo has it). He is impressed like 

Plato with the necessity of “ adorning 
the myriad actions of ancient heroes for the instruction 
of posterity. Calliope laments that epic poetry which 
blazoned forth the deeds of brave men flourishes no 
more, because the brave are given to sloth and vice. 


For they to whom I used to applie 
The faithful service of mj learned skill, 

HhB gooAly spring of lotws progenie ^ 

That wont ill ' ivorld with fa nous acts to fll 
Whose living praises in heroieh style , 

Ti is my chief e profession to compyie y 
They, all corrupted through the rust time 
That cloth all fairest things on earth deface, 

Have both desire of worthie deeds for tome ^ 

And name of learning utterly do seoroe/^ 

.(Teares of the Muses.) 


^ PhoadrUB, 
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The reasons for chronicling the actions of heroes in 
verse are also given by Spenser. 

“ Who would ever care to doo brave deed, 

Or strive in vertue others to exeell, 

If none should yield him his deserved meed, 

Due praise, that is the spur of dooing well ? 
lor if good were not praised more than ill. 

None would choose goodness of his own freewill.” 

(Teares of the Muses) 

The sonnets “ addressed by the author of the Faerie 
Queene to various noblemen” in commending his poem to 
their patronage also give Spenser’s ideas regarding the 
advisibility of enshirining heroic deeds in poetry. The 
Sonnet to the Earl of Northumberland has these 
lines : — 

“ The Sacred Muses have made alwaies clame 
To be the Nourses of nobility, 

And Regisires of everladinf) fame 
To all that armes prof esse and elievalryR 

“Then, by like right the noble Progeny, 

Which them succeed in fame and worth, are tyde 
T’ embrace the service of sw^eete Poetry, 

By whose eiuleavotirs they are glorifide.” 

The Sonnets to Lord Ch. Howard and Sir John 
Norris, Lord President of Munster contain similar ideas. 

“ The hymns to the God ” which constitute another 
class of licensed poetry in Plato’s Eepublic do not appear 
. , , . „ in Spenser in exactly the same form in 

And glontication of ^ 

God are according to which Plato probably would havc liked 

Flato and Spenser 

the proper subject fo 866 them. Spenser does not sing 

matter of poetry. . .11. , r 

peans of praise to the mythological gods 
of Greece except Cupid and Venus to whose glorification 
the first and second hymns are respectively devoted. 
Though these are in the ordinary amorous vein, they have 
preserved the form and externals of hymnic composi- 
tion. Spenser, however, repented the amorous composition 
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of the ‘ greener times ’ of his youth and, hy way of 
retraction of what he considered to be objectionable 
verses, produced the two other poems which more nearly 
approach i he spirit of devotional poetry or hymn. In 
them he celebrated the praise not of the Greek gods 
but of the Deity, the “ High Heaven’s King ” and 

“ — His truth, His love, His wisdom and His blis. 

His grace, his doome, his mercy and his miglit 
By which he lends us of himselfe a sight.” 

It may also be urged that he used the word ‘ hymn ’ 
in the titles of his four poems advisedly. The last two 
hymns have all the seriousness and solemnity of the 
litany and the feeling of devotion which Plato surely 
wanted in his ‘ Hymns to the gods.’ 



CHAPTER III. 

Blbnbing of Plato and Aristotle, — '1’emfebance 

Critics look upon Spenser’s conception and treatment 
of the virtue of Temperance as strictly Aristotelian'^ 
and the second book of the Eairie Queene as based on 
the chapters on self-control in the Mcomachean Ethics. 
There can be no doubt about Spenser’s dependence 
on Aristotle for his conception of this virtue, but 
this criticism overlooks the part played by Plato’s 
philosophy in Book II. 

It is certain that there has been a curious blending 
of Plato and Aristotle in this book Spenser did not read 
Aristotle and Plato critically, since the 
0® ti^es Were not yet ripe for such study 

and evidently his memory could not 
keep the doctrines of the one separate 
from those of the other. In writing his poem he was 
not so much concerned with the accurate presentation 
of philosophic thought as with his immediate purpose. 
Hence the Aristotelian mean and the Platonic harmony, 
Aristotle’s classification of virtues and Plato’s theory of 
their unity got mixed up. 

It is clear that the structure of the poem is determined 
by Aristotle’s classification of the objects of self-control. 
The episodes present in a concrete form the different 
kinds of intemperance as conceived by xiristotle. In 
Book III, ch. XIII, of his Ethics Aristotle says, “The 
habits of perfected self-mastery and entire absence of 


I Mod. Phil, VoL XVI, p. 251. 
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self-control have for their object-matter such pleasure 

as brutes also share in they are touch and taste.” 

Latterly Aristotle merges taste in touch and regards the 
latter alone as the object of Temperance. We further 
find in Aristotle that anger and things like money, gain 
and honour are also regarded as objects of self-control, 
though they are to be called so only by analogy. Spenser 
devises Guyon’s adventures in accordance with this 
classification of Aristotle. His first and greatest enemy 
is Acrasia whom he undertakes to 

Structure or the poem: 

second book- of the subdue iu the verv first canto of the 

Fairy Queen deter- 
mined by Aristotle’s p06ni. Furor and Pyrochles represent 

classification of Tirtues ' 

covered by Tern- anger and Mammon wealth. The three 

sisters Elissa, Medina and Perissa 
together with the lovers of the eldest and of the youngest 
may also be taken to illustrate Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the Extremes and of the mean. At any rate Spenser 
says in the little stanza prefacing the Second Canto that 
he puts this interpretation on the story of the three 
sisters. But Spenser was attracted more by the pro- 
foundness of Plato’s thought than by the subtle analytics 
of Aristotle, and beneath these palpable Aristotelian 
theories lies the undercurrent of Platonism. Platonism 
is the informing spirit of the poem — it enters into all 
Bat the characters of the basic conceptions of the charao- 
ters and their inner psychology. The 
characters of Pyrochles, Oymochles and 
Guyon as presented by Spenser breathe the spirit 
of Platonic philosophy. The house of Alma as depicted 
in Canto IX, has no other object than to give in a concrete 
form Plato’s theory of moral government. 

Aristotle has divided vice and virtue into separate 
sub-classes. His analysis has proceeded further and en- 
quired into the subject-matter of each virtue and of each 
vice, the popular opinions concerning them, the analogies 
39 
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formed on them and so forth. Aristotle’s ideas are emi- 
nently practical and easy to eorapreliend, and as such 
were very acceptable to later generations, tlie scholastics 
of the Middle Ages who superimposed their own subtle 
distinctions on them. Plato’s contemplative mood has 
no interest for details and he tries to go beyond the sepa- 
rate virtues and vice as manifested in action and dis- 
position and to lind out their one common cause or the 
source of them -all in the souL It is the inner man and 
the inner life which is the subject of Plato’s enquiry. 
The one thing on which Plato insists is the unity of moral 
life and the unity of virtue. This is the teaching which 
Plato seeks to inculcate in more than one of his Dialogues. 
The xmity of virtue is the subject-matter of Protagoras. 
It is also the teaching of the Eepublic. Socrates asks, 
“ Y%tue is the health and beauty and well-being of the 
soul, and vice the disease and weakness and deformity of 
the same ? ” 

‘jTruo’ 

“ The argument seems to have reached a height from 
which, as from some tower of speculation, a man may 
look down and see that virtue is one, but that the forms 
of vice are imiuraerable.”^ 

The Republic records Plato’s enquiry about the virtue 
of man — which includes according to his doctrine of the 
unity of Virtue, Temperance, Courage, Justice and YVis- 
dom. Plato maintains that there is a close analogy between 
virtue in man and virtue in the state and it is well-known 
how from an examination of the latter he determines 
what constitutes healthy moral life in 

The Eepublic cle- T-ki j t • 9 • 

fines Temperance as mail. Plato discovei’s in man s iiiiier 

prindpia^and iZitl' being three principles corresponding to 
fies It with justice. three different classes of citizens in 

the state — ^the rulers, (in Plato’s language “ guardians ”) 


^ Eepublic. 
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tlie soldiers and the labouring classes. These principles 
are Reason the function of which is equivalent to that 
of the guardians in the state, Passion or Anger which in 
its fury and violence resembles the warrior class in the 
state and Appetite which seeks material comfort and is 
equivalent to the productive classes or labourers. When 
the two other classes do their own duties properly under 
the guidance of the guardians, the state enjoys perfect 
health resulting in the greatest happiness of its members. 
Timocracy, Democracy or Tyranny ensues as one of 
these subordinate classes or the other gets the better 
of the guardians and assumes functions not its own. 
Thus the strength and happiness of the state de- 
pend on a balance of dilferent and conflicting classes of 
its citizens. Similarly, so long as the two principles in 
the soul do their respective duties under the guidance 
and direction of Reason, there is peace and harmony in 
the soul. This is the state of Temperance. Temperance 
is not the virtue of any particular part or principle of 
the soul, but it is the result of the agreement among all 
as to who be their controller and guide. This may also 
be called the state of Justice in the soul as Justice ac- 
cording to Plato consists in doing one’s own duty, and 
harmony in the soul is possible only when the different 
principles confine themselves within the strict limits of 
their own duties and do not overstep them by aggressive 
encroachments on others’ spheres of work. Discord en- 
sues when a subordinate principle — Passion or ilppetite — 
tries to assert its superiority in defiance of Reason. It 
manifests itself as anger or concupiscence and, as Plato 
puts it, corresponding to every disease in the state — 
Timocracy, Oligarchy or Democracy —there is a disease 
in the soul. Now Plato considers harmony to be the 
normal condition of the soul and every form of discord 
to be a disease and a vice. Hence according to Plato 
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the health or harmony- of the soul is the condition pre- 
cedent to the existence of any virtue in it— in fact he 
regards this as equivalent to that virtue whose unity 
he is never weary of emphasising. The just man “ sets 
in order his own inner life, and is his own master and 
his own law, and at peace with himself, and when he 
has bound together the three principles within him, 
which may be compared to the higher, lower, and 
middle notes of the scale, and the intermediate intervals 
— when he has bound all these together, and is no 
longer many but has become one entirely temperate 
and perfectly adjusted nature, then he proceeds to act, 
if he has to act, whether in a matter ot property, or in 
the treatment of the body or in some affair of politics 
or private business ff Similarly discord or injustice in 
the soul is the condition on which the existence of every 
vice depends, — it is “a meddlesomeness, and interference, 
and rising up of a part of the soul against the 
whole” ... “ What is all this confusion and delusion 

but injustice and intemperance and cowardice and 
ignorance and every form of vice 

This comi)rehensive idea so characteristically Hellenic 
had a strong hold on Plato’s mind and we find a repetition 
of it, in a slightly different form, in the Phaedrus. The 
tripartite division of the soul and the conception of 
balance are discernible in the figure of the two winged 
horses and a charioteer driving them. One of the horses 
is good and the other bad, the good horse being Passion 
(or Anger) which more often is a help to Keason than a 
hindrance, which the bad horse or Appetite usually is. 
When perfectly balanced or fully winged the chariot 
The Phaedeus le- of the soul soai’s upwards aiul sees 

peats the theory of the t j.- •rr' ^ i , , 

Symposium. Justice, Knowledge and Absolute 


* Republic, Bk. IV. 
‘‘ EepnbUo, Bk, 111. 
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Beauty. But when the steeds are disobedient, the poise 
is disturbed and the horses tread on one another and 
fall down losing their wings. Here we find that the 
vision of the Reality depends on the steeds’ obedience to 
the charioteer, which in plain language means that every 
kind of virtue issues out of the harmony in the soul. 

The Aristotelian mean seems to be an arbitrary 
standard when compared with the Platonic conception 
of temperance or harmony. Spenser draws on the 
Platonic conception in creating characters as already 
stated, and also in his reflections. The character of 
Pyrochles as presented by Spenser shews clearly the 
poet’s Platonic ideas. Pyrochles repre- 
pTato!!io sents the violence of anger but the poet 

^^tomooTiTws^^souT. emphasises more the turmoil in his 
with the predomin- ij^-vpai’d “ huruing ” than the 

manifestation of his disposition in 
overt action. Pyrochles’ violent temperament is announced 
by his servant Atin. When he appears on the scene, he 
commences the fight without even stopping to greet 
Guyon. He fights rashly and is defeated. Guyon then 
tells him not to mind the defeat in this fight for a more 
terrible fight is going on in his soul. 

“ Fly O Pyrochles ! fly the dreadful warre 
That in thy selfe thy lesser partes do move : 

Outrageous awyer, and woe-working /fMTe, 

Direfull impatience, and hait-murdering love: 

Those, those thy foes, those warriours far remove, 

Which thee to endlesse bale eaptived lead.” 

(C. V— 16). 

In Plato the inwardness of Temperance or Justice and 
the harmony which it implies are thus spokenof;— 
“ Justice is such as we were describing, being concerned 
not with the outward man, hut with the inward which is 
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the true self and concernment of man; for the just man 
■does not permit the several elements within him to inter- 
fere with one another he sets in order his own inner 

life, and is his own master and his own law, and at 
peace With himself.”* Again, “ Must not injustice he 
a strife which arises among the three principles — a 
meddlesomeness and interference ?” Spenser begins the 
canto where Pyrochles appears for the first time with 
these lines ; — 

“ Whoever cloth to temperance apply 
His steadfast life, and all his aetious frame, 

Trust me, shal find no greater enimy 
Then stubborne to the same ; 

To which right well the wise do give that name. 

For it the goodly peace of staied mindes 
Does overthrow, and troublous warre proclame.” 

- ■ ' ' (C. V— I.) 

Anger, thus, is a disturbance in the soul which over- 
throws the balance of the mind. That the intemperance 
of Pyrochles is an inward discord in the soul, is also 
proved by the exclamations of the giant warrior when he 
throws himself into the river to quench his burning 
sensation : — 

“ I burno, I burne, I burne, 

O ! how I burne with implacable fyre f 

Yet nought can quench mine itily fimning syde." 

(C. VI— 44) 

t“ Harrow ! the Hames which me consume, (said hee) 

Ne can be quench t, within my scored homelles bee.’'' 

V ; .’...v; (c. vi— 49) 

Though Platonism has a place in the conception of 
Pyrochles’ character, Aristotle’s ideas are not absent. 
Almost every important character in Booh II is based on 


V Eepnblic. Bk. IV. 
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a blending of Platonic and Aristotelian ideas. Knowledge 
is an essential part of courage according to the teaching, 
both of Plato and Aristotle, and want of knowledge, dis- 
crimination and foresight is, as already seen, glaring in the 
character both of Pyi‘Ochles and Cymochles. Besides this, 
the vice of excess as contrasted with the mean is clearly 
noticeable in Pyrochles’ character, but Aristotelian courage 
is a mean between Foolhardiness and Cowardice. Braggado- 
„ , . . ^ , chio stands for the latter extreme, while 

on foolhardiness also the two ‘Pavniiu brethren’ represent the 

entfti* into the concep- ^ ‘ 

tion of Pyrochles’ former.* Pyrochles fears nothing while 
Braggadochio is afraid even of a woman. 
But according to Aristotle “ He is brave who withstands 
and fears, and is bold, in respect of right objects, from a 
right motive, in right manner, and at right times.”® 
Again “ Nobleness is the motive from which the Brave 
man withstands things fearful.” Guyon’s motive in un- 
dertaking his adventures is the destruction of the Bower 
of Bliss. 'J'his is a w^orthy motive ; but Pyrochles has no 
proper motive for seeking Occasion. 

“ All in blood and spoile is his delight 

As Pyrochles is marked by anger, so Mordant is 
characterised by sensuality. His sensuality too is re- 
presented by Spenser as an inward discord. The poet’s 
reflection on the dead body of the knight is as follows : — 

“ When raging fossion with fiet ce tyrmug 
Robs reason of he’' dew regalitie, 

And makes it servaunt to her basest part, 

The strong it weakens with infirmitie.” 


Here ‘ passion ’ means appetite, and sensuality is the 
disturbance of the soul’s harmony caused by the ascendancy 


> See M. Phil. Vol. XVI. 246-253. 
» Ethics, Bk. Ill, ch, X. 
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of concupiscence over reason. We have the following 
in Plato’s Eepiiblic corresponding to these lines of 
Spenser. “ Over this (concupiscent part of the soul) they 
, ,, (music and gvinnastics) will keep ffuarcl, 
soul expressed in his lest, waxiiiff s'l'eat aud strons? with the 

sensnality — a Platoni(3 ^ ^ ' 

interpretation ol* his flllliesS of bodllj^- pleasures, US tliej are 

termed, the concupiscent soul, no longer 
confined to her own sphere, should attempt to enslave 
and rule those who are not her natural-born subjects 
(Reason), and overturn the whole life of man.” The 
change effected in Mordant by sensuality affects his inner 
life and is thus described by his wife Amavia : — 

“ So transformed from his former skill 
That we he hieio noty nether his owne ill.” 

(C. 11—54) 


Spenser also interprets this tragedy in Aristotle’s 
manner. Temperance means following the golden mean 


Spenser also inter- 
prets his character 
in the manner of 
Aristotle. 


according to Aristotle, and Mordant 
ought to have pursued a via media 
between total abstinence and excess. 


While in the stanza quoted above a 


Platonic representation of the vice of the knight is 
given, that it is a struggle in the soul in which 
concupiscence has the better of reason, in another stanza 
Spenser says in the language of Aristotle : — ■ 


“ Temperaunee with golden squire 
Betwixt them both can measure out a neane ; 
Nether to melt in pleasures whotte desyre, 

Nor frye in heartlesse griefe and dolefull lene : ” 


Plato speaks of music and gymnastics as the means 
of promoting harmony in ®the moral life of man, — music 
having the effect of soothing down animal passion and 
gymnastics counteracting the tendency to too much 
softness and thoughtfulness produced by the mere 
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exercise of the rational faculty. Thus the remedy for a 
moral disease is internal. The symphony of music 
restores the balance of the soul when disturbed and 
consolidates it if uudisturbed. Though gymnastics is an 
exercise of the limbs, yet its stimulating effect on the 
soul alone is taken into consideration by Plato and its 
recommendation is based on his recognition of the truth 
that the health of the soul depends on a balance of 
its three elements — reason, passion, and appetite. When 
the intemperance of Mordant in Acrasia’s Bower had 
changed his soul by the subversion of reason and the 
ascendancy of appetite, jAmavia for a time brought him 
back to his normal condition bv a wise direction of his 
inner life. (This corresponds to the effect of music as 
defined by Plato.) Amavia says : — 

“ Through wise hmulling and/h«re governav.nce 
I him reeured to a better will, 

Purged from drugs of fowle intemperance.” 

Aristotle also deals with the change produced by intem- 
perance. But while Plato looks upon the change as 
affecting the essence of the soul, Aristotle regards it as 
something affecting the nervous system. “ It is clear 
then that we must regard incontinent people as being in 
much the same condition as people who are asleep or 
mad or intoxicated.” As for the restoration of such 
incontinent people to their original state, he says, “ If it 
be asked how the incontinent person is delivered 
from ignorance and restored to knowledge, it may be 
answered, that the process is the same as in the case of 
one who is intoxicated or asleep ; it is not peculiar to 
the condition of incontinence, and the proper authorities 
upon it are the physiologists.”' The difference 
between Plato and Aristotle in their methods of 

1 Ethics, Bk. VII, Oh. V. 
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treatment of persons suffering from moral disorder shows 
the difference of their ideas about the disease itself. 

According to Plato immorality is an 
internal disease, a disturbance of the 

Ariafcotle s aiKi Plato s ■ ’ 

theories of intemper- harmonv of the soul, whilo according, to 
Aristotle it is a mere external thing, a 
nervous disorder at the most. 

The castle of Alma is a dhtinct allegory of the Platon- 
ic doctrines of harmony and discord in the soul. Alma 
is the Rational Soul and the smooth working of her castle 
secured through the obedience of her servants symbolises 
the Platonic harmony, and the servants themselves are 
the various faculties of man. 

“ In a body which cloth freely yeeld 
His partes to reasons rule obeMeut, 

Jail letkth her that ought the Scepter icedd, 

All happy peace and goodly government 
Is setlecl there in sure establishment.^’ 

■ (c. xi.-a) 

This may be paralleled by the following passage from the 
The House of Alma h-epublic : — “ Most truly then may we 
Plat* theoty*'®'”'^ deem Temperance to be the agreement 
of the naturahy superior and inferior as 
to the right rule of either both in state and the individual. 
And would you not say that he is temperate who has 
these same elements in friendly harmony, in whom the 
one ruling principle of reason and the two subject ones 
of spirit and desire are equally agreed that reason 
ought to rule, and do not rebel It may be noticed 
here that Spenser does not always follow Plato’s 

threefold division of the soul strictly. The number of 
those who work under Alma and obey her orders is not 
mentioned but certainly it is not limited to three only. 

^ ‘ BepubUo, Bk. IV. 
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The description of the siege of the castle contains much 
foreign element — of the twelve troops employed the 
seven stationed at the gate imply the seven deadly Sitis 
of the scholastics and the numher of troops set against 
the five bulworks has been suggested by the five Senses. 
With all this mediaeval imagery the underlying Platonic 
idea of struggle and discord is clearly discernible, though 
here the discord is represented as due to an external 
agency. Spenser says : — 

“ What wwrre so cruel, or what siege so sore. 

As that which strong affections doe apply 
Against the forte of reason ever more 
To bring the sowle into captivity ?” 

(C. XL I.) ■ ' ■ 

Again, 


“ Of all God’s workes which doe this worlde adorne, 
There is no one more faire and excellent 
Then is man’s body, both for powre and forme. 
Whiles it is kept in sober government ; 

But none then it more fowle and indecent, 
Distemprecl through misrule and passions bace.” 

■ (fi- IX. I.) 


According to Plato’s theory, temperance precedes all 
virtues in man and courage does not exist apart from 
temperance. In Protagoras, the well-known sophist 
affirms that courage and wisdom are different, but 
Socrates has no difficulty in refuting him and proving 
that “ those who are confident without knowledge are 


really not courageous but mad.” The same view is ex- 
pressed in the Pepublic where Courage is shewed to 
depend on Temperance (which according to Plato would 
be wisdom). Spenser shares Plato’s 
view about the relation between Courage 
and Temperance (or Wisdom). Puror 
is not represented as courageous, 
though he is a violent fighter, because he has no 


Courage in Plato is 
identical with Wisdom 
and Temperance and 
includes discretion as 
in Aristotle. 
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discernment of his opponent’s strength and no skill ; — in 
other ATOrds he has not that Temperance which 
wisdom gives. 

“ Aud sure he was a man of mickle might. 

Had he had govermutme it well to gni/de ; 


And oft hiinselfe he ehaunst to hurt un wares, 

Whylest reason, blent through paMion, nought deseiyde ; 

But as a blindfold Bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits nought knowes, and whom he hurts 

nought cares.” 

(C. IV.— VII.) 

Pyroehles is described by his servant as a terrible and 
blood-thirsty soldier, and Atin asks Guyon to 

“ Drad for his derring doe and bloody deed ; 

For all in blood and spoile is his delight.” 

He commences his fight with Guyon in a violent 
manner but the skill of Guyon soon brings him down on 
his knees begging for his life. He is thus found out to 
be an abject coward. His brother Cymochles is intemper- 
ate in a different way. He is sensual but want of 
temperance or balance of mind makes him equally violent 
in battle. Both the brothers are defeated and killed by 
Arthur who in the Second Book represents the virtue of 
Temperance. The key-note to the characters of Furor, 
Pyroehles, and Cymochles is struck in the following pas- 
sages from Plato : — “ I suppose that you mean to exclude 
mere uninstructed courage such as that of a wild beast 
or of a slave — this, in your opinion, is not the courage 
which the laM’^ ordains, and ought to have another name.” 
Socrates says, “ He (Nieias) he appears to mean that 
courage is a sort of wisdom.”* Nieias says, “I do not 
call animals or any other things courageous, which 
have no fear of dangers, because they are ignorant pf 
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them, hut fearless and senseless only.... Now I am of 
opinion that thoughtful courage is a quality possessed by 
very few, but that rashness and boldness and fearlessness, 
which has no forethought, are very common qualities 
possessed by many men.’” 

The characters of the three sisters again shew how^ 
Aristotelian and Platonic theories are mixed up by 
Spenser. Most critics look upon them 

The episode of the i • x i 

three sisters is based exclusively as ail illiistratioii ot tiie 
lriSotie''a^rpLfco- theory of the extremes and the mean, 
one Z them the eldest and youngest sisters repre- 

renting excess and defect respectively, 
wives in morals and ^ud Medina the mean. Similarly Hudi- 
bras the lover of the eldest and Sansloy 
the lover of the youngest have been interpreted as stand- 
ing for the two extremes and Giiyen for the mean. But 
excess and defect imply a difference of degree, not of 
Mnd, and they mean excess and defect of the same 
attribute. Yet it is clear from the remarks of the poet 
himself that Elissa and Perissa stand for two distinct 
vices — one represents Anger and the other Sensuality. 

Elissa (so the eldest bight) did deeme 
Such entertainment base, ne ought would eat, 

Ne ought would speake, but evermore did seeme 
As discontent for want of merth or meat ; 

Ne solace could her paramour iutreat 
Her once to shew, ne court, nor dalliaunce; 

Bui with bent lowring hroweSy as she would threat, 

She scouUiy and frowfid witJi f Toward conntenaunce ) 


But young Perissa was of other mynd, 

Full of disport, still laughing, loosely light, 
And cpiite contrary to her sis ter kynd ; 

No measure in her mood, no rule of right. 
But poured out delight : 


^ iiaches. 
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In she flowed above the banck. 

And in excesse exceeded her owne might ; 

In sumptuous tire she joj'ed herselfe to pranck, 

But of her love loo lavhh ; (little have she thanck ?) 

Again, 

“ Fast by ner side did sitt the bold Sansloy, 

Fitt mate for such a mincing mineon. 

Who in her looseness looks exceeding joy. 

Might not be found a franeker franion, 

Of her lea wd parts to make companion : ” 

(C. II. 35-37.) 

Perissa is here described as “ quite contrary to her 
sisters kynd.” “Wine and meats,” ‘ pleasure and delight ’ 
and “ excess” and “love” are the elements in which she 
lives, moves and has her being. Her lover Sansloy takes 
part in her “ looseness ” and “ leawd parts.” This picture 
is surely fundamentally different from the previous one 
in which “ lowring hroAves ” ‘ scolding ’ and ‘ frowning ’ 
are so clearly marked. Besides this, we find Medina 
sitting between her two sisters and controlling them-— a 
function ascribed to Beason in Plato and nowhere given 
to the Mean by Aristotle. 

“ Betwixt them both the faire Medina sate 
With sober grace and goodly carriage : 

With equall measure she did moderate 
The strong extremities of their outrage. 

So kept she them in order, and herselfe in heed.” 

(Bk. II. C. II. 38.) 

It is beyond doubt that these sisters represent the tripar- 
tite Division of the Soul in Plato. Medina as Reason 
controls Appetite and Passion represented by the other 
two sisters, and so long as her control is effective there 
is peace and harmony in the house. When the control 
is wanting or is slackened the two sisters create dis- 
order by inciting their lovers to fight. 
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The two knights Hudihras and Sansloy represent the 
same vices as their lady-loves ; they do not symbolise 
excess and defect of the same vice. 

He that made love unto the eldest Dame, 

Was higdit Sir Huddibras, an hardy man ; 

Yet not so good of deedes as great of name, 

Which he by many rash adventures wan, 

Since errant armes to sew he first began : 

More huge in, strength then toise in workes he was, 

And reason with foole-Itardize o verran ; 

(C. II. 17.) 

But he that lov’d the youngest was Sansloy; 
^Q,t\\&ti‘MveTJri&\a.t&fowle outraged, 

The most unruly and the boldest boy 
That ever warlike weapons menaged. 

And all to lawlesse Inst encouraged.” 

(II. 18.) 

In Hudibras are to be noticed all the elements which 
Anger or Passion in Plato comprises. He has encountered 
many rash adventures but he is not really courageous, 
“ not so gocd of deedes as great of name,” because courage 
depends on obedience to Reason while Hudibras’s reason 
is “ With fool-hardize over ran.” Sansloy is introduced 
as the outrage!* of Una and he is “to lawlesse lust en- 
couraged.’* These two knights typifying Anger and 
Passion rush against Gruyon when they see him and the 
discord is described exactly in the language of Plato 

A triple war with triple enmity ” 

(C. li. £6.) 

Reason controls both Appetite and Passion when they 
rise up against it, and Gruyon keeps at bay both these 
terrible warriors. 

“Wondrous great prowesse and heroick worth 
He shewed that day, and rare ensample made. 

When two so mighty warriottrs he dismade.’^ 

(C. II. 2.5.) 
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The Platonic analysis of the soul into three distinct 
principles seems also to have suggested the relation in 
which the three characters Pyrochles, Cymoohles and 
Arthur stand to one another. Pyrochles has already been 
shown to represent Passion or Anger according to the 
Platonic Psychology. Oymochles repre- 

Pyrochlcs, Cyino- f ‘ „ 

chies and Arthur also sents Appetite and his very first appear- 

symbolise Plato’s tri- . j i i i • ■» i 

partite division of fciie ance 111 the poeiB SHOWS liis Character 

— Atin comes to summon him to his 
brother’s help and finds him lying on a bed of lilies 
in the Bower of Bliss and dallying with a number of 
damsels. In order to rouse him to activity Atin has 
to prick him with his sharp-pointed dart, 

“ for he by kynd 
Was given all to Imt anil loose living ” 

(G. V-28.) 

He starts to give succour to his brother but on his way 
falls a victim to the charms of Phaedria. Arthur in the 
Second Book represents the same virtue as Guyon, i.c?,, he 
is Beason according to Plato’s analysis of the soul. Hence 
Arthur fights with both Pyrochles and Oymochles— Anger 
and Appetite, and both are killed by him. 

The conception of Phaon’s character is mainly Aris- 
totelian. Phaon is a victim to angry passions but he feels 
remorse for his hasty actions. His vengeance seems just 
at first sight, and according to Aristotle the passionate 
man seems to foUow Reason in a way. ^ Yet the influence of 
Plato’s Ethics is not absent. Phaon is intemperate and 
Spenser lays special stress on the internal jar produced 
in him by his passions. The violence 

Phaou’s character is , ^ ^ „ 

more Aristotelian than of this dlSCOPd allBOSt dllVeS him macl 

is figuratively represented by the 

^ Ethics, Bk. VII, Ch. VI. and Miss Winstansley on Aristotle and Spenser in her 
Edition of the Fairy Queen, Bk. II. 
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attacks of Euror and Occasion on him. Phaon thus 
describes his mental state ; — 


“ Betwixt them both they have me doen to dye. 

Through wounds, and strokes, and stubborne handeling. 

That death were better then siicA agony 
jh griefs anil fury unto we did bring 

(C. IV-33.) 

The Palmer’s reprimand to Phaon is a correct diagnosis 
of his disease and his analysis is strictly Platonic. 

“ Most wretched man. 

That to affections does the bridle lend ! 

In their beginning they are weake and wan. 

But soone thi-ough suff ’ranee growe to fearefull end : 

Whiles they are weake, betimes with them contend ; 

For, when they once to perfect strength do g’row. 

Strong warres they make, and ornell battry bend 
Gainst fort of Reason, it to overthroii- 

(C. IV. 34 ..) 


The inwardness of Phaon’s intemperance is further 
shown by the nature of his enemy Furor, He is not a 
material being who ca,n be easily killed hut represents 
the fury of the mind or passion which cannot be quelled 
without re-establishing harmony in the soul. 

“ He is not, ah ! he is not such a foe. 

As steele can wound, or strength can overthroe.’’ 

(C. IV-10.) 


Guy on’s character is undoubtedly suggested by 
Aristotle but Plato’s influence too is noticeable in it. 
Guyon is not only the Aristotelian mean, he represents 
also the Platonic harmony. He is the mean between the 
Foolhardiness of Pyrochles and the 
cowardice of Braggadochio. But his 
courage is the outcome of a temperate 
or balanced soul. Knowledge is an 
important element of courage according to Plato (and also 
41 


Guyon’s character 
also is based on Aris- 
totle and on Plato 
alike. 
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Aristotle), and Guyon’s courage is not mere uninstructed 
courage like Pyrochles’, but depends on skill. Guyon 
is Aristotelian in that he feels the temptation and yet 
resists it- — this is his moral state in the cave of Mammon 
and in the island of Phaedria. But Spenser also interprets 
his character in the manner of Plato as a harmony in the 
soul. The Redcrosse Knight recognising his enemy to be 
Guyon' says, 

“ For sith 1 know your goodly governamce, 

Great cause, I weene, you guided, or some uncouth chaunee.” 

Here “goodly governaunce ” means a balanced and tem- 
perate soul. The very first description of the bearing of 
the Knight of Temperance comprises these lines : 

“ His carriage was full comely and upright 
His countenance demure and temperatey 

(C. 1-6.) 

It is difficult to trace the origin of such literary 
treatment of the Platonic analysis of the soul. It is 
doubtful whether Spenser is original in this respect, 
for Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered has been interpreted by 
Tasso himself as an allegory based on Plato’s Psychology 
of the soul. This interpretation is embodied in a chapter 
entitled “ Allegory of the poem,’’ which 



In^of pS afterthought of the poet. But whatever 
ute diTision of the might be, it must have been appended 
to the poem itself in its later publica- 
tions and Spenser must have read the poem in the light 
of this interpretation. It is not impossible that he 
should have been impressed with the Platonic interpreta- 
tion of his 'poem by Tasso and regarded the Platonic 
theme as one eminently fit for poetic treatment by 


‘ lB Oan.I, Bk. n39. 
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himself. The following extract from the “ Allegory of 
the poem” would show Tasso’s manner of handling the 
Platonic Ethics and indicate its similarity to Spenser’s in 
Bk. II of the Faerie Queene. — ” Godfrey who of all the 
assembly is chosen chieftain stands for understanding 
... ...And of Princes he is chosen captain of this enterprise, 
because understanding is of God; ...Love which maketh 
Tancredie and the other worthies to doat, and disjoin 
them from Godfrey, and the disdain which enticeth 
Binaldo from the enterprise do signify conflict and rebel- 
lion which the concupiscent and ireful powers do make with 
the Reason... TD xq iveiul virtue is that which amongst all 
the other powers of the mind is less estranged from the 
nobility of the soul, in so much that Plato (doubting) 
seeketh whether it differeth from Reason or no.” In 
Tasso, however, Platonic ideas are identified with Christian 
notions and both are often represented by the same 
personages. This is a device which has not been followed 
by Spenser in Bk. II, though something resembling it 
is to be noticed in Bk. I. 



CHAPTElli^IV 

Chastity 

Chastity, the subject of the third Book of the Paerie 
Queene, is identified by some critics with the Aristotelian 
virtue of ‘shame.’* It is regarded by some others as but 
another aspect of Temperance dealt with in Book II. 
Dean Church, for instance, says of Book III.,“Itisa 
repetition of the ideas of the latter part of Book II. with 
a heroine Britomart in place of the knight, Sir Guyon.”® 
But chastity as expounded by Spenser is something differ- 
ent from Temperance. In Book II. we find two con- 
ceptions of Temperance, the Aristotelian and the Platonic. 
The Aiistotelian conception is akin to the virtue of abstin- 
ence, the mean steering clear of the extremes of excess 
and defect of pleasure, especially the 
pleasure of touch. Thus it is a negative 
ideal based on prudential considerations. 
Platonic Temperance is a harmony in 
the soul— that state in which the different 
parts of the soul do their respective 
duties in implicit obedience to the dictates of Eeason. 
No doubt Temperance itself is a great virtue, though 
Plato holds that this state of the soul is a preliminary 
condition of the growth of other virtues in it. Chastity 
constitutes a clear advance on both these conceptions, 
viz., harmony in the soul and avoidance of the extremes 
in matters of pleasure. It is a positive conception and 


Chastity in Bk, HI 
of the Faerie Queene 
different from Temper- 
ance as dealt with in 
Bk.IL Noble love as 
described in the speech 
of Phaedriis in the 
Symposium furnishes 
its basic conception. 


^ M. Phil., Ill, 376 and M. PhiL, June, lOISj p. 36. 
® * Spenser' in the JBnglxsh Men of Letters Series. 
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is equivalent to noble love or spiritual love between man 
and woman. Love of Britomart and Artegali is the main 
theme of the third booh. Bowden says, “ There is no 
chastity, Spenser would assure us, so incapable of stain 
as the heroic love of a magnanimous woman.”! It is 
based on Temperance because no noble love is possible 
in one whose soul is in tumult and is the battle-ground 
of conflicting elements ; but, at the same time, it is some- 
thing more than Temperance. The difference was appar- 
ent to Plato himself as is clear from Socrates’ recanta- 
tion after his first S23eech in the Phaedrus, praising the 
rigid austerity of the non-lover. In his second speech 
he puts the lover far above the non-lover and the 
madness or frenzy of love is applauded as far nobler 
than the calm of Temperance, because every great 

and good thing has at its root love and frenzy as its 
generating cause. The conception of chastity is also 
an advance on the Aristotelian idea of Temperance as 
being less squeamish and more idealistic and inspiring. 

The noble ideal of Chastity as found in the Third 

Book of the Paerie Queene is a complex 

But other ideas, , i i i « -rki • 

Christian as well as COBCeptlOll— a 016110. Ol P latoilism, cllival- 
chivalric, have been . . i • i • • 

combined with it in TIG traditions and Christian ideas. The 

conception of spiritual love between 
soul and soul is from Plato, the apj)lication of this idea 
to the relation between man and Avoman is due to chivalry 
and the . ideal of wedlock which is 2 )ainted as the con- 
summation of true love and which is the final reward 
of lovers like Britomart and Artegali, Florimell and 
Marinell (and also in the Epithalamion), is due to the 
teachings of the Christian Religion. 

The Platonic idea of Love cannot be fully appreciated 
without some reference to the state of society in Athens 
in the days of Plato. In the Greek cities of those times 


^ Dowden, Spenser as Poet, and Teacher. 
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love between youths was very common — probably it was a 
relic of more barbarous times. Jowett in his Inti’oduc- 
tion to the Symposium says, “It is impossible to deny 
that some of the best and greatest of the Greeks indulged 
in attachments, which Plato in the Laws, no less than 
the universal opinion of Christendom,^ 
ictea ^as stigmatised as unnatural.” For a 
ship ta^Bariy^Greeoe*^' to be without a lover was looked 

upon as strange and also objectionable. 
The elder of the pair was called the lover aud the younger 
the beloved or “listener.” In civilised Greece such 
connections were deliberately encouraged owing to consi- 
derations of military training. It was the duty of the 
lover to train up the beloved in feats of arms, and the lovers 
fought side by side, endangering their lives for the sake 
of their mother country. In the Symposium Plato himself 
refers to this in the speech of Pausanias. In some states 
such an attachment between youths was sanctioned by 
law while in others it was prohibited. Tyrants spe- 
cially feared combinations of young men as tending to 
undermine their power by creating strong parties against 
them. Says Pausanias, “In Elis and Boeotia,... the uni- 
versal sentiment is simply in favour of these connections 
and no one whether young or old has anything to say 
to their discredit.... But in Ionia and other places, and 
generally in countries which are subject to the barbarians 
loves of youth share the evil repute of Philosophy and 
gymnastics because they are inimical to tyranny; for 
the interests of rulers require that their subjects should 
be poor in spirit and that there should be no strong bond 
of friendship or society among them.” The darker side 
of this love amongst youths was obvious to Plato and in 
Oharmides and Lysis it is made suflloieutly clear how 
physical charm was often the cause of the formation of 

— r il iw iii pw „ ; . i i — I , , 

Ooate^porary BevieWi Tolv JjYIIl, p. 412. 
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friendship. Plato tried to use this conception of love 
or friendship as a stepping-stone to the higher notion 
of love based on Virtue. He did not explain away the 
lower form of love — for the times were perhaps not yet 
ripe for such reformation, or probably, as Jowett says, 
“ he is conscious that the highest and noblest things in 
the world are not easily severed from the sensual desires 
or may even be regarded as a spiritualised form of them.” 
He sees in the one the analogue or the reflection of the 
other and tries to explain how man may rise from the 
lower to the higher plane. He enunciates the higher 
love on the analogy of this vulgar love. The latter affords 
vulgar pleasure, the pleasure of the senses and the 
former, according to Plato, leads to spiritual bliss or the 
pleasures of the soul. In the former kind of love the 
beloved derives virtue and wisdom from the lover, leading 
to the permanent improvement of his inner nature. 
“ Evil is the vulgar lover who loves the body rather than 
the soul and who is inconstant because he is a lover of 
the inconstant and therefore when the bloom of youth 
which he was desiring is over, he takes wdngs and flies 
away, inspite of all his words and promises ; whereas the 
love of the noble mind, w'^hich is in union wdth the un- 
changeable, is ever-lasting.”^ Plato explains w^hat this 
‘ union with the unchangeable ’ means. “ These two 
customs, one the love of youth, and the other the practice 
of philosophy and virtue in general, ought to meet in one, 
and then the beloved may honourably indulge the lover. 
Eor when the lover and beloved come together, having 
each of them a law, and the lover on his part is ready 
to confer any favour that he rightly can on his gracious 
loving one, and the other is ready to yield any compliance 
that he rightly can to him who is to make him wise and 
good; the one capable of communicating wisdom and 


^ Symposium, 
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virtue, the other seeking after knowledge, and making 
his object education and wisdom ; when the two laws of 
love are fulfilled and meet in one, then and then only, 
may the beloved yield with honour to the lover.”' 

By an extension of this idea of virtuous love betw’een 
man and man, Plato arrives at the conception of the love 
of Absolute Beauty in the Symposium and of True Being 
in the Phaedrus. This is the consummation of Love in 
Plato; here beauty is the same thing as 
s!um“^anWimates“tws Trutli. Through perfect love or a vision 
£to “5 fttraoliof fo? 0^ ^his True Being the soul is rarefied and 
rendered capable of ascending Heaven. 
But souls that are blind to it and being 
incapable of true love are addicted to the things of this 
world, gradually grow gross. The figures seen hovering 
over graveyards are the souls of worldly-minded people, 
that are unable and unwilling to go up to Heaven, being 
still ' glued ’ to sensible objects.® 

Now in all this discussion about true love or spiritual 
love not a word is said by Plato about man’s relations 
with woman. Prom the context and from the repeated 
references to the youth, it is certain that Plato was not 
thinking of the true and noble love which man might feel 
for woman. Neither in the Symposium nor in the Phaedrus 
nor even in the Republic where this philosopher was making 
experiments in social reconstruction and political organisa- 
tion, shrinking from nothing in his search for Justice and 
Temperance and Love — not even from the community of 
wives, — is there any definite suggestion about true love 
between man and woman. To Plato chaste love means 
friendship between man and man for purposes of educa- 
tion and moral elevation, and unchaste love means love 
between such parties based on physical attraction and 


^ Fausanias* speech in the Symposium. 
* Phaedo. 
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reminiscent of unnatural vice. Mention is made of woman 
„ only with reference to vulgar love. 

But woman is never ^ 

thought of by Hato in Pausainus says, “ The Love who is the 

connection with the a i t/ • 

inspiring influence of SOU ot the commoii Aphrodito IS essen- 
tially common, and has no discrimina- 
tion, being such as the meaner sort of men feel, and is 
apt to be of women as well as of youths, and is of the 
body rather than of the soul.”^ In connection with his 
doctrine of generation or birth in beauty Plato mentions 
woman once more. Diotima says, “Men whose bodies 
only are creative, betake themselves to women and beget 
children — this is the character of their love ; their off- 
spring, as they hope, will preserve their memory and 
give them the blessedness and immortality which they 
desire in the future. But creative souls... conceive that 
which is proper for the soul to conceive or retain. And 
what are these conceptions ? — wisdom aiid virtue in 
general.” It is thus to be seen that Plato brings in 
woman only where love of the body is concerned ; but 
Plato’s favourite theory is that connection with sense 
degrades the soul and renders it gross so as to impede its 
heavenward flight. Thus the leading philosopher of Greece 
and the apostle of spiritual love recognises woman’s power 
for evil but not her immense power for the good of man. 

Spenser’s conception of chaste love or spiritual love 
is the same as Plato’s ; only, in Spenser this love exists 
between man and woman whereas in Plato it exists 
between man and man. In Bk. III. such love is 
^ depicted in the relations of Artegall and 

The glorification of . ^ ^ 

woman’s love in Spon- Britomart and, in a less degree, of Plori- 

scr is duo to tho iirliu- n i mr • n rx t 

once of Chivalry and mell aiid Marmell, Scudamore and 

of Christianity (not . . rr»i , ^ • 

medieval Christian- Amoret. The siiDstitutioii ot woman in 

the place of man probably shows the 
influence of chivalry which considerably uplifted the 

^Symposium. 
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position of woman in society. It was the influence of 
chivali’y combined with the Ethics of Clnastianity that 
led Dante to body forth his ideal love in a lovely woman 
—Beatrice Portinari.^ 

Spenser retains Plato’s distinction between vulgar or 
sensual love and noble love in applying his ideas to the 
relations between man and woman. The one enjoys 
beauty through sense while the other enjoys the beauty of 
the spirit and of ideas. The legend of chastity as a whole 
is rather formless and lacks unity of plan and construc- 
tion, but the loosely connected episodes are based on this 
distinction between the two kinds of love. The characters 
that apprehend only the beauty of the body are Malcesta, 
Argante the giantess, the witch’s son, Proteus, the Mariner, 
Malbecco and Paridell. Britomart, 
eopHou^^riove typltied Amoret and Elorimell are attracted by 
by Biitoniiiit. the beauty of the spirit or the soul. The 

episodes all arise out of the contests between these two 
sets of characters. Elorimell who loves Marinell falls in 
the power of beastly characters like Proteus, the Mariner 
and the witch’s son and when she succeeds in escaping 
from the clutches of one, ill luck throws her into the 
power of another. Amoi'ct, the chaste lady attached to 
Scudamore, is a victim to the enchantments of Busirane. 
Oh the distinction of the two forms of love figured forth 
in these two sets of characters Spenser says, 

“Most sacred fyro, that burnest mightily 
In living biests, ykindled first above 

Not that same, which doth base affections move 
In brutish minde.“, and filthy lust inllame, 

But that sweote fit that doth true beautie love, 

And ehoseth vertue for his dearest Dame.” 

B y : (c. iii. i.) 

' Contemporary Review, Vol. LVIII. p. 412. “The Dantesqiio and i’latonic Ideals 
of Lovo,’^ 
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Malcesta with ali her beauty and refinement is a type 
of sensual desire and is held up by Spenser as a warning 
to chaste ladies. 

“ — she was given al! to fleshly lust, 

And poured forth in sensuall delight,” 

“ — this was not to love, but lust, inclined ” 

(C. I.-49) 

Britomart is the type of chaste love in the third book, 
and Spenser has tried to make her character consistent 
with the theory that chaste love is attracted only by the 
beauty of the soul. Britomart falls in love with Artegall 
when she sees his refi('ction on the mirror. It may 
be objected here that what captivates Britomart is 
sensible beauty, Spenser has anticipated this objection 
and has therefore had recourse to the mirror, for the 
reflection on the mirror is certainly h ss material and less 
sensible than the personal beauty of 
iiy thrknightiy*"vh'Uies Artegall woulcl have been if he were to 
catch heiwsight. Again, what strikes 
Britomart in the reflection of the Knight 
on the mii'ror is his heroism and other attributes rather 
than his physical charms. 

“ Poi’tly his person was, and much increast 

\\is Ileroieke grace aud honorable gcd.^\ 

(C. 11-24.) 

It is the vision of some superior excellence that 
charms lier heart. Hers is the desire of the moth for the 
star and she says in despair 

“ Nor man it is, nor other living wight. 

For then some hope I might unto me draw; 

But th’only shade and semblant of a Knight, 

Whose shape or person yet 1 never saw.” 

(C. 11-38.) 
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The purity of this love becomes evident when com- 
pared with the passion of other princesses mentioned by 
Britomart’s nurse, Glance — the Arabian Myrrlie, Biblis 
and Pasiphae. (0. 11-41). 

Chaste love in Spenser inspires in man noble aspira- 
tions— -it leads him to strive for honour and distinction, 
„ , . . and to spurn baseness and evil in every 

spiration to noble ac- form. Here is it that it differs from 

tions. 

Temperance which is a form of abstin- 
ence and hence a passive virtue. Chaste love is active 
and furnishes impulse to noble actions. 


“ — that sweete fit that doth Irue beautie love, 

And ehoseth vertue for his dearest DairiC, 

IFkence sjirhff all nolle deeds and never-dyrng fame : ” 

(C. III-l.) 

Addressing Love as a God Spenser says 

“ Well did Antiquity a God thee deeme, 

That over mortall mindes hast so great might, 


hxxd. •&\A\'x&SsSi W llei oes Mglt intents, 

Which the late world admyres for wondrous moniments.” 

(C.Iir-2.) 


Again, — 

— love does alwaies bring forth hmnteons deeds, 

And in each gentle hart desire of honor breeds.” 

(C. 1-49.) 

Along with kindling a desire of honour and fame, it 
drives away all vices of idleness and ungentleness 

“ — in brave sprite it kindles goodly fire, 

That to all high desert and honour doth aspire.” 
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“ sufferetJi it tincomehj idlenesse 
In his free thought to build her sluggish nest, 

Ne suffereth it tJiDught of migentleneni^e 
Ever to creepe into his noble brest j 
But to the highest and the worthiest 
Lifteth it up that els would lowly fall 

(C. V-I-2.) 

The speech of Phaedrus in the Symposium echoes the 
same sentiment and attributes the same inspiring power 
to noble love. “ The principle which ought to be the 
guide of men who would nobly live — that principle, I 
say, neither kindred, laor honour, nor wealth nor any 
other motive is able to implant as surely as love. Of 
what am I speaking ? Of the sense of honour and dis- 
honour, without which neither states nor individuals ever 
do any good or great work. And I say that a lover who 
is detected in doing any dishonourable act, or submitting 
through cowardice when any dishonour is done to him 
by another, will be more pained at being detected by 
his beloved than at being seen by his father, or his com- 
panions, or any one else. What lover would not choose 

rather to be seen by all mankind than by his beloved, 
either when abandoning his post or throwing away his 
arms ? He would be ready to die a thousand deaths 
rather than endure this. Or who would desert his beloved 
or fail him in the hour of danger? The veriest coward 
would become an inspired hero, equal to the bravest, at 
such a time: Love would inspire him. That courage 
which, as Homer says, the God breathes into the soul of 
heroes. Love of himself infuses into the lover.” In 
Spenser Britomart is a concrete illustration of this inspir- 
ing power of noble Love. She was a sweet little giid 
unaccustomed to the ways of the world and pent up in 
her father’s castle. But she i*enounces seclusion, ease 
and comfort and passes through dangers and hardships 
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in her search for Artegall. Addressing the (lod of Love 
Spenser apostrophizes : — 

“ Ne braver proofe in any of thy powre 
Shewcl’sfc thou, then in this royal! Maid of yore, 

Making her seeke an unknowne Paramoure, 

From the world’s mUi, through many a hitter stomre 

(C. III-3.) 

Spenser develops in his Hymns the theory of the 
Neo-Platonists as to the connection of soul and body, the 
formative energy of the soul and its influence on physical 
beauty. Thei’e he states in the manner of the Neo- 
Platonists that moral virtues beautify the body and moral 
vices make it ugly. In the third book he anticipates his 
conclusions in the hymns and associates ugliness with 
moral turpitude, especially with sensuality. All the 
characters that are unchaste in the Platonic sense, 
i.e., enjoy only physical beauty, are ugly and horrible 
to look at. Such are the Mariner, the witch’s son, 
Proteus and Argante. Beauty is the monopoly only 
of the chaste and the morally good — e.g., Florimell, 
Ainoret and Britomart. Characters that 
sodattdT^n ^rc inordinately unchaste and exeessive- 

physif I IforraitJ intemperate suffer the utmost physical 

and chaste love with dec^raclatioii and are transformed into 

physical beauty. ” 

beasts. This transformation signifies the 
total extinction of the intellectual faculty. Plato says 
“ Men who have followed after gluttony and wantonness 
and drunkenness and have had no thought of avoiding 
them, would pass into asses and animals of that sort.” 
(Phaedo.) The beasts in the Bower of Bliss in Bk. II. are 
sensual men as shewn by their re-transformation by Guyon. 
Though this idea can be traced to Plato (and further 
to Homer) Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered is its immediate 
source. Those who are not excessively sensual are not 
subjected to the extreme penalty of transformation into 
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the likeness of beasts. Yet they under go some physical 
and intellectual degradation. The witch’s son and the 
forester who chases Florimell belong to this class They 
have only a faint glimmering of reason and are exceeding- 
ly dull. Their appearance is uncouth and almost indistin- 
guishable from that of beasts. 

Spenser follows Plato in describing the effect of the 
beauty of chaste women on the beholder. Plato has tried 
to explain it through his highly fanciful figure of the 
winged soul. The charioteer drives the horses up the • 
vault of Heaven and if they obey him the soul soars 
aloft easily and sees Beauty Absolute; otherwise the 
horses jostle and tread on each other and losing their 
wings sink down. When a beautiful object catches 
its sight on this earth, “ the soul is warmed with sense, 
and is full of tickling and desire, the obedient steed then 
as always under the government of shame, refrains him- ' 
self from leaping on the beloved, but the other instead 
of heeding the blows of the whip, prances away and 
gives all manner of trouble to his companion and to the 
charioteer, and urges them on toward the beloved and 
reminds them of the joys of love. They at first indig- 
nantly oppose him and will not be urged on to do terrible 
and unlawful deeds ; but at last, when there is no end of 
evil, they yield and suffer themselves to be led on to do 
as he bids them. And now they are at the spot and be- 
hold the flashing beauty of the beloved. But when the 
charioteer sees that, his. memory is carried to the true 
beauty, and beholds her in company with Modesty set 
in her holy place. And when he sees her he is afraid 

and falls back in (Phaedrus.) 

ty"p“Tuifl1eeHng T^is attitude of revercuce towards 
of rovorence in tiic ehaste beauty is referred to in another" 

behoidcr. 

place in the Phaedrus. Says Socrcitcs, 
“He who has. become corrupted is not easily carried 
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out of this world to the sight of absolute beauty in the 
other; he looks only at that which has the name of beauty 
in this world, and instead of being awed at the sight of her, 
like a brutish beast he rushes on to enjoy and beget ...... 

But he whose initiation is recent, and who has been the 
spectator of many glories in the other world, is amazed 
when he sees any one having a God-like face or form, 
which is the expression or imitation of divine beauty j 
and at first a shudder runs through him, and some ‘ mis- 
giving’ of a former world steals over him; then looking 
upon the face of his beloved as of a god he reveretices 
Mm.” (Phaedrus.) In Spenser Britomart is the type of 
chastity and her beauty is represented in several places as 
inspiring awe and adoration in the beholder. When in 
a fight with Artegall her helmet is destroyed, the Knight is 
taken aback at the sight of her amazing beauty. His arm 
is benumbed with fear and his sword drops to the ground, 

“ as if the steele had seuce. 

And felt some ruth or sence his hand did laeke, 

Or both of them did thinke obedience 
To doe to so divine a beauties excellence. 

And he himselfe long gazing thereupon, 

At last/eli himhh] doione upon his knee. 

And of his wonder made religion, 

Weening some heavenly goddesse he did see, 

Whilest trembling horrour did his sense assavle, 

And made eeh member quake, and manly heart to quayle.” 

(Bk. IV. 0. VI-21-23.) 

On another occasion in the castle of Malbecco Brito- 
mart had to put off her warlike array, and her superb 
beauty lay open to the view of the assembled guests. 

“ — they all on her, 

Stood gazing, as if suddein great affright 
Had them siuprizd..... 
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But seeing still the more desir’d to see, - 

Kxidi Jii Hiely fixed did .(i-bicle — .. 

In eonteniplation of divitdlee 

(Bk. 111. IX. 23, 24.) 

But the beauty of Helleuore, the wife of Malbecco pro- 
duces no such elfect on the guests. The 
Hciieiiora’a beauty of her beautv had travelled far 

produces no siicli etlecfc e/ 

as Biitoinart’s beauty wide and that is why the assembled 
guests were anxious to have her in their 
midst. Her beauty had been the subject of conversation 
amongst the part*y just before she appeared. Yet she 
only 

« shevvd herselfe in all a gentle courteous Dame.” 

(C. IX-26.) 

Such is the difference between the beauty of a chaste 
lady and the false glamour of a vicious woman. 

Plato says it is only the virtuous man— he who had a 
vision of Absolute Beauty in Heaven— who appreciates 
chaste Beauty in this world and worships it. But Spenser 
goes further. Beauty has such a power that, according 
to Spenser, it is sure to extort reveience fiom any man, 
virtuous .or’ vicious, and to strike him with awe. The son 
of the witch was a grossly sensual creature, yet when he 
hrst saw Plorimell in his mother’s cottage, he 

» thought her ifo adore with humble spright : 

7” adore thing so divine ax heautg were but i-ight.” 

(Bk. III. C. VII-11.) 

Similarly when the mariner awoke and saw hlorimell 

on his boat, he was entranced and dazzled with the glori- 
ous vision of her beauty, though this feeling of wonder 
disappeared rapidly and the boorish fellow tried to insult 
her. But still the rvonderful effect of Beauty was 
there, however transitory it might be. 
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“ — when he saw that blazing beauties beaine, 

some extasye 

Assottecl /tad /ns sence, or dased was /us eye.” 

(Bk. III. C. VIlI-22.) 




Sensual love Las many aspects and leads to various 
consequences. One of its marks as mentioned by Plato 
is jealousy. The lover of physical beauty is afraid lest 
somebody else should snatch off from him the object of 
his enjoyment. Hence the ordinary lover is even un- 
willing to let a third person speak to his beloved and is 
jealous of every man who may approach his darling. But 
it is material object only that can be robbed or stolen 
and hence those who love virtue are free fi’om this 
anxiety and this jealousy. Socrates says, “ He who is the 
victim of his passions and the slave of pleasure will, of 
course, desire to make his beloved as agreeable to himself 

as possible And therefore he cannot help being 

jealous, and will debar him from the advantages of 

society which would make a man of him All men 

will see, and the lover above all men, that his own first 


wish is to deprive his beloved of his dearest and best and 
most sacred possessions, father, mother, kindred, friends, 
all whom he thinks may be hinderers or reprovers of 
their sweet converse.” (Phaedrus.) Spenser seems to 
have acted on these remarks in creating the characters of 

Malbecco and Hellenore. Malbecco 
scitS^ovf proanoes shuts Up Ms wife always in his castle 
iraS. of and allows none to 866 her. He had to 

Malbecco and Hello- Urgently and repeatedly requested 

by Paridell and Britomart before he 
coiild be persuaded to allow Hellenore to appear before 
the guests and to dine with them. It is the extraordinary 
physical charms of his wife that made him so jealous and 
suspicious. Socrates, continuing the characterisation of 
such a lover, says, “ The lover is niot only mischievous to 
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his love, he is also extremely unpleasant to live with. 
Equals, as the proverb says, delight in equals ; equality 
of years inclines them to the same pleasures, and simila> 
rity begets friendship, and yet you may have more than 
enough of this, and compulsion is always said to be 
grievous. Now the lover is not only unlike his beloved, 
hut he forces himself upon him. For he is old and his 
love is young, and neither day nor night will he leave him 
if he can help ; and necessity and the sting of desire 
drive him on, and allure him with the pleasure which he 
receives from seeing, hearing, touching, perceiving him,... 
But ichat pleasure or consolation can the beloved be receiv- 
ing all this time ? Must he not feel the extremity of 
disgitst tchen he looks at an old ivit her ed face .''...moreover 
he is jealously guarded and loalched against every thing 
and everybody.”^ Spenser’s characterisation of the 
relation between Malbecco and his wife corresponds to 
this picture. 

“ But he is old, aud withered like hay, 

Unfil, faire Ladies service to supply : 

The pi'ivie guilt whereof makes him alway 
Suspect her truth, and keepe eoiitinuall siy 
Upon her with his other bliaeked eye, 

Ne suffreth he resort of living loigM 
Approch to her, ne keepe her company , 

But in close bowre her mewes from all mens sight. 

Depriv’d of kindly joy and naturall delight.” 

(C.IX-5.) 

Spenser’s ideal of chastity has been shewn to consist 
of noble love between man and woman, and Britomart is 
the type of this chastity. She is to be 
piioebo— representing contmsted witli aiiotheF image 01 chastity, 
chastity.^*™* Belpboebe. The lattei’, too, loTes spiri- 

tual beauty, the beauty of fair ideas and 
of the soul, but the beauty she loves is a dry abstraction 


^ (Fliaedrns.) 
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and not a concrete reality. Love of abstract virtue or 
pure morality leads up to the love of God gradually 
and this is Belphoebe’s love, Spenser’s tribute to tier 
runs thus : — 

‘‘ ...this/flire tliis Belphoebe fayre ; 

To whom, in perfect love ami spotlesse fame 
Of chaslilie, none living may compayre 

The ideal of chastity and pure love set forth in 
these lines is distinctly mediseval. It makes light of 
worldly joy and happiness and aims at heavenly perfec- 
tion. Belphoebe’s chastity is too fine and too high for 
this world and seems to be almost a supermundane ideal, 
chaste ladies of this world possessing only a faint copy of 
this ethereal virtue just as earthly beauty is but a 
reflection of heavenly beauty. Spenser says : — 

“ Eternall God, in his alraightie powre, 

To make ensample of his heavenly grace. 

In PanuUse tohylome did plant this flowrc ; 

Whence he it feteht out of her native place, 

And did in stocke of earthly flesh enraee. 

That morliU men her glory should adinyrc. 

In gentle Ladies breste and bounteous race 
Of womankind it fayrest fiowre doth spyre, 

And leareth fruit of honour and all chast desyreP 

(C. V.-52.) 

Britomart is a product of the spirit of the Renaissance 
which Spenser had imbibed in an abundant measure, and 
though Spenser’s appreciation of the good points of 
medisevalism is beyond all doubt, his delineation of the 
two characters like Britomart and Belphoebe side by side 
shows clearly to which his sympathy leans — the spirit of 
the Middle Ages or the culture of the Renaissance. 



CHAPTER V 


Eriendship 


Friendship in Spenser has no well-defined meaning. 
In the fourth book of the Faerie Queene it conveys 
different meanings in different places. Warren says, 

“Friendliness, unanimity, good-will, 
inatiy different things friendship and love 111 the spiritual sense 

in Spenser. ,, • i i • o, ,± 

— are all mingled in Spenser s term 
“ Friendship.”* The sources of the idea of friendship too 
are more than one, though Aristotle is drawn upon more 
largely than Plato, 

Friendship was a peculiar institution in ancient Greece. 
This institution, however, was not confined to Greece 

alone. A profound conception of friendship is met with 
in the Literature of the ancient Hindus as also in that of 
the Sufis in Arabia. The origin of Hellenic Friendship 
has already been discussed.® Whether 
friendship among the ancient Hindus 
and the Arabs had a similar origin is a 
question which needs investigation. 
The refined Greek ideas on friendship 
are to be found in Plato and Aristotle. Plato’s dialogue 
on friendship ^ is in a way a repetition of the speech of 
Hiotima in the Symposium. The theme in the Sym- 

posium is love and her efforts aim at a serious solution of 
the problem. In Lysis the subject of enquiry is the same 

» Warren’s Ed. of P.Q., Vol. IV. 

® OhapterlV. ; 

^ LjsiB^ ■ \ 


Flafco examines the 
idea of friendship in 
Lysis, It means the 
same thing as love 
as defined in the Sym- 
posium, 
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as in the Symposium, though it is called Friendship and 
not love. The Lysis however presents a tentative attempt 
at a definition of Friendship, and the way in which 
Socrates exposes the contradictions that arise in the course 
of the discussion shews the uncertainty of thought. At 
first Socrates suggests that friendship exists only where 
there is a reciprocation of sentiments, but the theory 
becomes untenable in view of the fact that children some- 
times hate their loving parents. Then an attempt is made 
to define friendship as a feeling between two likes, but 
the bad are incapable of friendship as are those wdio are 
absolutely good. The conclusion is that those who are 
neither good nor bad are the friends of the good. This is 
exactly Diotima’s conclusion (on love) in the Symposium. 
In Lysis, however, Plato goes on analysing the idea of 
love (or friendship) still fuidher, and says that it is the 
congenial that is the object of love. This conclusion is 
reached through a maze of arguments difficult to follow. 
Whatever may be the conclusion, throughout the numerous 
arguments and the shifting grounds in the dialogues of 
Symposium and Lysis there runs the idea of the universal 
. ^ connection of the good with Love. 

In Plato desire lor ^ ■ 

good is the osseiice of Whether lovo exists between good and 

friendship. _ i ^ i , 

good or between good and that xvhich 
is neither bad nor good, the idea of the good and 
aspiration for it is always present in Plato’s thoughts 
on friendship or love. And this is the idea which Aristotle 
seizes on as being eminently suggestive and illuminating, 
without following further Plato’s 

This idea is found i ^ . 

in Aristotle’s Ethics abstruse arguments/ In 
Sp/aer^* tni/ friLd" Meudship he assigns the first place to 
Sod anlfLntftTen friendship between good people. In 
Triamond. SpcnsBr’s Faei'ie Queene the Platonic idea 

of friendship or love of the good for 
each other is to he met with, but it is Plato as presented 
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by Aristotle; in other words, it is the most general Platonic 
idea separated from Plato’s alignments and his doubts 
as to its validity. Aristotle does not care to enquire 
whether it is the good or those who are neither good nor 
bad that are capable of friendship. Plato says, “ People 
really mean, as I suppose, that the good are like one 
another and friends to one another, and that the bad, 
as is often said of them, are never at unity with one 
another or with themselves, but are passionate and rest- 
less, and that which is at vai’iance and enmity with itself 
is not likely to be in union or harmony with any other 
thing.”* Aristotle defines perfect friendship thus : “The 
perfect friendship or love is the friendship or love of 
people who are good and alike in virtue ; for these people 
are alike in wishing each other’s good, in so far as they 
are good, and they are good in themselves. But it is 
people who irish the good of their friends for their 
friends’ sake that are in the truest sense friends, as their 
friendship is the consequence of their own character 
and is not an accident. Their friendship therefore con- 
tinues as long as their virtue, .and virtue is a permanent 
quality.”'^ 

Spenser’s portrayal of Oambel and Triamond shows 
the trace of this Greek conception of Friendship. Their 
friendship is based on admiration of each other’s noble 
character or virtue. 

“ For virtue is the baufl that bindeth harts most sure ” 

(Bk. IV. C. 11-39). 

Their friendship is "also expressly described as 

“ —the band 

Of noble minds derived from above 

Whic'h, being /init with virtue never will remove.” 


Lysis.: " 

^ CK IV. 
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Again, Spenser says, 

t( fjjg hand' of viftnous niud, 

Me seemes, the gentle hart should most assured bind.” 

(C. IX. I). 

Of ted persons’ capacity for friendship^ Aristotle 
has the same opinion as Plato. Aristotle also thinks 

1 nnt even selt-love the extension 

that such people have not even sen i 

of which leads to friendship. Such 
Spenser holds with people are at variance with themselves, 
aSSVS'a.Si- and while desiring one set of tilings, 
wish for something else. They are, 

eg., incontinent people; they choose not what seems to 

themselves good, but what is pleasant, although it 
in^ions.” PoUowing Plato and Aristotle Spenser says, 

« _in bane mind or friendship dwels nor enmity.” 

(C. lV-11.) 


and 

« And friendship, which a faint affection breeds 

mthoul regard of good, dyes like ill grounded seeds. 

(C. IV-I.) 

Though Aristotle is at one with Plato in believing that 
no true friendship can exist between persons who are 
unahle to perceive the beauty of noble cbaractor and 
virtue, yet as a practical man he has not ignored the 
combinations which bad people often form amongst hem- 
selves for seeking prottt or pleasure. ^ 

has put such combination of people who ' 

to viVtue in the second class of friendship (the fiKt place 

having already been given to what he oalls perleot iiient - 
ship).* This corohination or friendship does not last lon„_ 
Eouiwing Aristotle Spenser makes » 

Blandamour and Paridell depend on expectation of proht. 
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There are also many details into which Spenser follows 
Aristotle. 

In the opening stanzas of Book IV. of the Paerie 

Queene is found another conception of 

ser also means noble Priendship which is solely derived from 
lore as taught in the ^ ^ ^ , 

speech of Phaedrus in Plato and to which there IS no parallel 
the Symposium. Ai’istotle. Spenser uses the word 

“ love ” and not “ friendship ” in these stanzas and in 
reality they sing of noble love as mentioned in the speech 
of Phaedrus. This love is somewhat different from that 
aspiration for the Good or Beauty which is celebrated 
towards the end of the Symposium, though both have 
their origin in the love of moral and spiritual beauty. 
The love of the Good is love of an abstraction, W'^hile 
this noble love flow^ers and blossoms up round a concrete 
object, high-souled man or woman. 

“ For it of honor and all vertue is 
The roote, and brings forth glorious flowres of fame. 

That crovvne true lovers with imnlortall bliss, 

The meed of them that love, and do not love aniisse ” 

(Introduction to Bk. IV-3.) 

Spenser celebrates this love as chastity in Bk. Ill of the 
Paerie Queene.' 

Spenser gives another meaning to friendship in the 
Canto on the temple of Venus. The characterisation 
of Discord (or Ate) in Canto I. of Book IV is also 
connected with this conception of friendship, for Discord 
only spoils the work done by Concord 
who represents this spirit of friendship 
which is equivalent to cosmogonic 
love. Creation is due to the implanting 
of this love or friendship in the ele- 
ments which before creation were in a state of perpetual 


Fneadship also in- 
cludes concord whicli 
means harmony in the 
primitive chaos, lead- 
ing to the creation of 
the universe. 


Vide Chapter IV; 
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warfare known as the chaos. Concord is thus deserihed 
in Canto Xof BookIV:— 

“ By her the heaven is in his coarse contained. 

And all the world in state unmoved stands, 

As their Almigh tie maker first ordained, 

And bound them with inviolable bands ; 

Else would the waters overflow the lands, 

And fire devoure the ayre, and hell them quight. 

But that she holds them with her blessed hands.” 

(C. X-35.) 

Discord described in Canto I is just the opposite of 
Concord. 

“ For all her studie was and all her thought 
How she might overthrow the things that Concord wrought. 

For all this worlds faire workmanship she tride 
Unto his last confusion to bring,” 

(C. 1-39-30.) 

The description of the harmony into which the prime- 
val elements settled down with the creation of the world 
as love or friendship is very old in Greek Literature. It 
is found even in Empedocles. In the Symposium Eryxi- 
machus deals with the harmonious blending of different 
humours in man’s constitution, in the 
is course of the seasons, etc., in order to 
dotieJ^'^nd” m “tte show that the same principle of order 
muws^^siu^^"* balance manifests itself inhuman 

body as w^ell as in inanimate objects. 
Everywhere the union of different elements leads to dis- 
order or evil if it violates proportion and principle ; this is 
vulgar love as opposed to perfect love. “The good 
physician is one who is able to separate fair love from 
foul, or to convert one into the other ; and if he is a skilful 
practitioner, he knows how to ei’adicate and how to 
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implant love, whichever is required ; and he can reconcile 
the most hostile elements in the constitution, and make 
them friends. Now the most hostile are the most opposite, 
such as hot and cold, moist and dry, hitter and sweet, and 
the like. And my ancestor, Asclepius, knowing how to 
implant friendship and accord in these elements, was the 

creator of our art The course of the season is also 

full of both principles ; and when, as I was saying, the 
elements of hot and cold, moist and dry, attain the 
harmonious love of one another and blend in temper- 
ance and harmony, they bring to men, animals, and 
vegetables, health and wealth, and do them no harm ; 
whereas the wantonness and overbearingness of the 
other love affecting the seasons is a great injurer 
and destroyer, and is the source of pestilence . 
Spenser applies this idea of harmonious union of different 
elements in the human body and in the course of the 
seasons to the creation of the world and personifies the 
tendency to disorder inherent in the elements by Discord. 
In the Hymne in honour of Love Spenser develops this 
conception of creation exactly as in Canto X of Bk. IV, 
and the function of Concord is there assigned to Cupid, 
the son of Venus. Thus in this Hymne Spenser expressly 
says, in the manner of Empedocles, that love lies at the 
root of creation. 

“ The earth, the ayre, the water, and the fyre. 

Then gan to raunge themselves in huge array. 

And with contrary forces to conspyre 
Each against other by all meanes they may, 

Threatning their owne confusion and decay : 

Ayre hated earth, and water hated fyre. 

Till Love relented their rebellious yre. 

(H. L. st. 12.) 


^ Speech of Eryximacliiis. 



CHAPTER Y1 


Metaphysics and Cosmogony 

Spenser’s borrowings from ancient Philosophy are seen 
in a nutshell in his picture of the Garden of Adonis in 
Booh III, C. VI. Following his master Socrates, Plato 
had generally confined his speculations to Ethics but in 
the Timaeus he took up the enquh’y of 

Spenser’s Cosmo- , , i . . a i 

gonicidens are taken the piiySlClsts ail Cl metaphysician S 01 the 
iVom the Timaeus. ^ * n -p 1 n • 

Pre-Socratic Age. Eancifui as this 
production is, later generations have been attracted to it 
by the charm of Plato’s literary skill and his consummate 
art. Spenser drew many of his notions on metaphysics 
from the Timaeus. Plato’s doctrines, however, are often 
found in him as modified hy Plotinus. 

The term “ Garden of Adonis ” occurs in the Phaedrus 
where it means an earthen pot for the rapid and artificial 
growth of plants. Socrates asks Phaedrus, “ M^ould a 
husbandman, who is a man of sense, take the seeds, which 
he values and which he wishes to hear fruit, and in 
sober seriousness plant them during the heat of summer, 
in some garden of Adonis, that he may rejoice when 
he sees them in eight days appearing in beauty ? at least 
he would do so, if at all, only for the sake of amuse- 
ment and pastime. But when he is in earnest he sows in 
fitting soil, and practises husbandry, and is satisfied if in 
eight months the seeds which he has sown arrive at perfec- 
tion ?” Spenser makes the garden into the birth-place of 
all created beings. “ There is the first seminary of all 
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things that are born to live and die.” Souls return there 
after their sojourn on the earth, and bodies of all kinds of 
animals are fashioned there out of gross matter. Spenser 
is indebted for this picture to Plato’s account of creation 
in the Timaeus, and where he differs from Plato he 
follows Plotinus. 

According to Plato God creates the world according 
to a Pattern out of the four elements of earth, water, fire 
and air. (Of these only two are the principal elements, 
the other two being the means of combining them.) 
Then he puts the soul into world. “The creator reflect- 
ing on the things which are by nature visible, found that 
no unintelligent creature taken as a whole was fairer 
than intelligent taken as a whole and that intelligence could 
not be present in anything which was devoid of soul. 
Por which reason, when he was framing the Universe, 
he put intelligence in soul, and the soul in body, that he 
might be the creator of a work which was by nature 
fairest and best.” The mortal bodies of men and of lower 
animals are created by lesser gods out of the same 
materials and in the same way and only the soul is 
furnished by God. In Spenser the material for creation 
is supplied by the chaos, the eternally deformed substance. 
Matter from the chaos puts on form and thus becomes 
body which is then united to the soul. 

“ An huge eternal! chaos, which snpplyes 
The substances of natures fruitfull progenyes. 

All things from thence doe their first being fetch. 

And borrow matter whereof they are made ; 

Which, whems forme and feature it does ketch, 
a iody, and doth then invade 
The state of life out of the griesly shade.” 

(Bk. III. C. VI. 36-37.) 

The account of creation given in the first part of the 
Timaeus is a figment of Plato’s imagination and highly 
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mythical in colouring. Later on in the same work Plato 
is more precise in his theories. Spenser derives little from 
this preAdous fanciful description and his differences from 
it are obvious. Firstly, Plato frames body out of the 
four elements Avithout any accession of form, and then 
puts the soul into it, thereby making it intelligent. For 
accession of form into matter Plato probably substitutes 

the Avorkmanship of God according to 

But SpeiiseiMiiters ^ ^ 

fropY Plato in his con- the eternal Pattern — a highly poetic 

ception of matter and , ^ 1 i 

of ' accession of form , ilBSigBry. Agfllll, riBitO llES JlOt 

been able to rise aboA^e the idea of 
four elements as propounded by Empedocles and has 
no conception of matter as the substance underlying 
them all. Later on when Plato tries to be more precise 
and scientific, he reaches a hazy notion of matter as the 
origin of all physical objects but confuses this notion with 
the idea of space or extension. “The mother and 
receptacle of all created and visible and in any way 
sensible things, is not to be termed earth, or air, or fire, 
or water, or any of their compounds, or any of the 
elements from Avhich these are derived, hut is an invisible 



and formless being which receives all things and in some 
mysterious Avay partakes of the intelligible, and is most 
incomprehensible. In saying this we shall not he far 
wrong ; as far, however, as we can attain to a knowledge of 
her from the previous considerations, we may truly say 
that fire is that part of her nature which from time to 
time is inflamed, and Avater that which is moistened, and 
that the mother substance becomes earth and air, in so 
far as she receives the impression of them.” This 
indescribable substance is variously called by Plato 
“ mother of forms ” and “ receptacle and nurse of genera- 
tion” and is regarded as intermediate between his intelli- 
gible Pattern and the created copy. It can be called not 
“ this ” or “ that,” hut only “ such,” since it changes its 
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shape with the impress of the Pattern. Plato also 
speaks of the “mother of all created things ” as “in some 
mysterious way partaking of the intelligihle.” This idea 
has some resemblance with the account of creation con- 
tained in the lines of Spenser quoted above. But for the 
clearer conception of matter and form and of accession 
of form into matter as found in these lines taken 
from Spenser’s description of the Garden of Adonis, 
Spenser is indebted to Plotinus. Plato’s conception of 
matter shakes off its haziness and un- 
matter* more Certainty ill Plotiiius. The latter criticises 
the the Jry of the tom- elemeBte, though 

foiTowaPiotinus'h»re^ mention Plato. “ Empedo- 

cles, however, who substitutes the 
elements for matter, has the corruption of them testifying 
against him.”^ He mentions and criticises Anaxagoras 
and describes matter as “ one, continued and void of 
quality.” “ Matter is also incorporeal,” for corporeality 
is inseparable from form, and is the product of the 
accession of form into gross matter. This notion of 
matter is an advance on Plato’s conception which labours 
under the idea of four elements and ultimately resolves 
them into space. 

Plato is fond of figures and symbols and loves to de- 
liver his messages in allegories. His first theory of crea- 
tion, as already seen, is highly fanciful. He next tries 
to be more scientific in thought and as a result succeeds in 
attaining to more philosophic conceptions of matter and 
form. No sooner has he done this than he clothes these 
dry abstractions in the flesh and blood of fancy. Eortn, 
matter (or space) and created body are allegorised by him 
into father, mother and child respectively. “ Por the 
present we have only to conceive of three natures: First, 


^ Blotiuns “ Oil Matter/' tr. T. Taylor. . . 
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that which is in process of generation; secondly, that 
in which the generation takes place ; and 
Plato, " thirdly, that of which the thing generated 

bodrSa^'aneSed a resemblance. And we may liken 
by Spenser into father, peceivinsf principle to a mother 

pectiveiy in the myth ^nd the source or Spring to a father, 

of Adonis. ^ ^ , 

and the intermediate nature to a child ; 
and we may remark further, that if the model is to take 
every variety of form, then the matter in which the 
model is fashioned will not he duly prepared unless, it is 
formless, etc.” Porm is thus the “ the father ” or “ the 
source or spring ” of all created things. But form is 
derived from the eternal Pattern in accordance with 
which God created the world. Spenser links the concep- 
tion of permanence of form or of the Pattern, the father 
of form, to the story of the immortality of Adonis, and 
Adonis is accordingly described as the father of all forms.' 

All be he subject to mortalitie, 

Yet is eterne iu mutabilitie, 


For him the Father of all formes they eal! : 

Therefore needs mote he live, that living gives to all.” .* 

(Bk. III. C. VI— 47.) 

The idea opposite to the one dealt with above, namely, 
that of the permanence of matter under all changes of 
form is also suggested in the Timaeus, Plato argues that 
water by condensation becomes stone and earth and the 
same element, when melted and dispersed, passes into 
vapour and air. Air, when inflamed, becomes fire 
and fire, when extinguished, becomes 

Permanence of mat- i i i • i. -nr- 

ter suggested in Plato ClOUCl cillCl lUlSt. JtiO glY0S 

wifti by^sp^mer in the iUustration, that of flgiires of goM, 

S.’"S! -though their forms are changed, the 

Mutabilitie. metal remains the same. Plotinus also 

* See Harrison’s Platonispa in English Poetry, pp. 215-216. 
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mentions Plato’s illustration of the gold leaf and says, 
“ There is not a perfect corruption of that which is 
changed ; since if there was, there would he a certain 
essence which would he dissolved into nonentity. Nor, 
again, does that which is generated proceed into being 
from that which in every respect is not ; but there is a 
mutation from one form into another.” Spenser expresses 
the idea thus : — 

“ The subsfaunce is not chaungd nor altered, 

But th’ only forme and outward fashion ; 

For every substaunee is conditioned 
To ehaunge her hew, and sondry formes to don. 

Meet for her temper and complexion : ” 

(Bk. 111. 0. VI.— 38.) 


Permanence amidst change is also the theme of the 
Cantos of Mutabilitie. Here, however, the cases both for 
change and permanence are put with equal force and 
logic, and the reader is reminded of the two opposing 
schools of Greek Philosophy which had fought so long over 
this problem. The spirits of Heraclitus and Parmenides 
seem to have come over Mutabilitie and Jove as they 
argued for “Plux ” and “ Being” respectively. Plato’s 
realism was inconsistent with the Heracleitan flux, and 
the influence of Plato is to be seen in the judgment deli- 
vered by Dame Nature supporting Jove. 

Besides the influence of Plato, there is the suggested 
influence of Giordano Bruno, the Italian Neo-Platonist, 
T.P f ^ on the cantos of Mutabilitie. Thereeon- 

Idea of permanence 

in the cantos of Mu- ciliatiou of the cMms of change and per- 


tabilitie derived from 
Bruno* 


manence, the idea that through all 
change works a fixed and changeless law is from Bruno. 
Nature says: — 


“ I well eonsider all that j'e have said. 

And find that all things stedfastnesse do hate 
And changed be ; yet, being rightly wayd. 
They are not changed from their first estate ; 
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But by their ehatige their being do dilate, 

And turning to themselves at length againe, 

Do worke their owne perfection so by fate : 

Then oner them Change (loth not rule and rah/ne, 

But theg raigiie over Change, and do their eta tee nuiinta'neB 

(Bk. VII. C. VIL— 58.) 

This idea also finds expression in the following pas- 
sage from Gli Eroici Eurori of Bruno : — “ Nature as a 
whole cannot suffer annihilation ; and thus at due times, 
in fixed order, she comes to renew herself, changing and 
altering all her parts ; and this, it is fitting, should come 
about with fixity of succession, every part talcing place 
of all the other parts.” ^ 

The manner in which the soul is united to the body 
in the Garden of Adonis is reminiscent of the account of 
creation in the Timaeus. According to Plato the body 
and the soul are created separately. The soul whether 
of the world or of man is created by God as is also the 
material world, while the body of man is created by the 
lesser gods. The soul is then put in 

of^sourind Centre of the body. “ And in the 

Spenser is saggcated centre ho (God) put thc soul, which he 

diffused throughout body, making it 
also the exterior environment of it.”® In Spenser the 
images are almost the same as in Plato. Shapes of crea- 
tures are arranged in rows in the Garden of Adonis and 
thousands of souls fly about, and old Genius unites the 
souls with the bodies before sending them out to the 
world. 

“ Infinite shapes of creatures there are bred. 

And uncouth formes, which none yet ever knew : 

And every sort is in a sondry bed 

Sett by it selfe, and ranckt in comely rew ; 


^ 0. llton’s Modern Studies — ** Giordano Bruno in EnglaiKl^” 
® Timaeus. 
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SoEie fit for reasonable souls t^ndew ; 

Some made for beasts^ some made for birds to weare ; 

(Bk. IIL C. VI. 35.) 

Again, — 

He letteth in, lie letteth out to wend 
All that to come into the world desire : 

A thousand thousand naked babes attend 
About him day and night, which doe require 
That he with fieslily toeeds tvould them aUire ; 

Snell as him list, such as eteniall fate 
Ordained hath, he clothes with sinfiill mire, 

And sendeth forth to live in mortall state 

Till they agayn retiirne baeke by the hinder gate.’’ 

(Bk. III. G. VI. eSa.) 

Plato has tried to prove the immortality of the soul 
with various arguments in the Meno and the Pliaedo. 

One argument in the Phaedo seems to 

soniv“hiTmortSity*'is imagery which shadows 

the same in Spensev foj-th the immortality of the soul in the 

garden of Adonis. Spenser I’epresents 
the same souls as passing through a round of births, 
deaths and rest in this garden. Souls come into the 
world from the garden of Adonis and return there after 
their stay on the earth. 

“ — he clothes with sinfull mire. 

And seudeth forth to live in mortall state. 

Till they agayn returne backe by the hinder gate. 

Some thousand yeares so doen they there remayne, 

And then of him are clad with other hew, 

Or sent into the chaungefull world agayne, 

Till thither they retourne where first they grew : 

So, like a wheele, arownd they roiuie from old to new.” 

(Bk. III. VI. 32, 33.) 

Plato’s argument embodies the same idea under a 
slightly altered form. It is out of the departed souls 
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that new souls are bom in this world. Thus out of death 
comes life — otherwise, if souls were altogether annihilated 
the stock of life would gradually run short ; in other 
words, the soul is immortal. “ The ancient doctrine of 
which I have been speaking affirms that souls go from 
hence into the other world, and return hither, and are 
born from the dead. Now if this be true, and the living 
come from the dead, then our souls must be in the other 
world, for if not, how could they be born again ? And 
this would be conclusive, if there were any real evidence 
that the living are only born from the dead. 


Are not all things which have opposites generated out of 
their opposites?... And I want to show that this holds 
universally of all opposites... 

Is not death opposed to life? Yes. And are they 
generated one from the other ? Yes. What is generated 
from life? Death. And what from death ? I can only 
answer life. 

My dear Cebes, if all things which partook of life 
were to die, and after they were dead remained in the 
form of death and did not come to life again, all would at 
last die and nothing would be alive.” (Phaedo). 



Platonism Tinged with Neo=PIatonism 

CHAPTER VII 

Combination of Platonism and Calvinism, — 
Holiness 

In his letter to Raleigh Spenser says clearly’ that 
he derives the virtues of which his principal knights are 
the patrons from Aristotle. But in Aristotle’s Ethics no 
mention is made of any virtue called Holiness. There 
have arisen consequently differences of opinion as to the 
source of Holiness — the virtue dealt with in the very 
first hook of the Eaerie Queene. 

Not only is there no mention of Holiness in the 
Nieomachean Ethics hut the description of the virtue 
as detailed in the allegory of Book I. does not correspond 
with anything in the characteristics 
according gi^eu by Aristotle of the moral virtues 
Eaiei*gh mentioned and totalised hy him. A 

writer in the Modern Philology has 
made an ingenious attempt to discover in Holiness the 
Aristotelian virtue of high-mindedness or magnanimity.* 
His arguments, which are not very convincing, should 
he examined in detail. He writes hy way of protest 
against M. Jusserand^ who, noting the want of corres- 
pondence in various points between Spenser’s Letter to 
Raleigh and the Eaerie Queene, holds that the poet’s 


» jTme,1918. p. 32. 

2 See Modern Philology, Tol. III. p, 373, 
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Jusseraiid points out 
that in Aristotle’s 
scheme of virtues 
Holiness is not even 
mentioned. 


Aristotelian reminiscence must have become obscured 
when he wrote to Raleigh, and that the 
passages in the Letter which state that 
the virtues are derived from Aristotle 
are misleading.* Mr. De Moss, the critic 
of M. Jusserand in the Modem Philology, takes his stand 
on Spenser’s Letter to Raleigh and relies on those pas- 
sages in which the poet expressly says that he represents 
the virtues of Aristotle by his champion knights. He 
contends that it is inconceivable that a classical Scholar 
like Spenser should have referred to Aristotle without 
being- sure whether the reference was true.^ The passage 
he quotes in support of his argument is this : — So in 
the person of Prince Arthure I sette forth magnificence 
in particular, which virtue, for that (according to Aristotle 
and the rest) it is the perfection of all the rest ; and con- 
taineth in it them all, therefore in the whole course I 
mention the deedes of Arthure applyable to that virtue 
which I write of in that book. But of the XII. other 
virtues, I make XII. other knights the patrones, for the 
more variety of the history.” Now this very passage 
is against the contention of Mr. De Moss. In Bk. II. 
Oh. VII. of Aristotle’s Ethics mention is made of thirteen 
virtues and it is generally admitted that 
Arthur stands for Magnanimity and not 
for Magnificence as, perhaps inadver- 
tently, put by Spenser.® “ The twelve 
other knights ” of Spenser’s projected poem must accord- 
ing to the Letter stand for the twelve other virtues besides 
Maguauimity. It is thus clear that none of them is the 
type of magnificence (or magnanimity), since none of 
them can play the r61e assigned to Arthur. To symbolise 


Arguments support- 
ing the Aristotelian 
origin examined and 
rejected. 


1 Modern Philology, Vol. HI. p. 376. 
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magnanimity which, according to Aristotle as well as' 
Spenser, is the perfection of all the other virtues by 
Arthur as well as by another minor knight (Mr. De Moss 
suggests Redci'osse) would not certainly be consistent 
with the pre-eminent position intended to be given to 
Arthur and would surely destroy the symmetry of the plan 
of the poem, according to which every book is to describe 
the adventure of a particular knight while all the books 
are to contain descriptions of Arthur’s activities, since 
Arthur has to take part in the adventure of every knight 
as necessity for his help arises. Again, if both Arthur 
and Redcrosse typify the same virtue their activities and 
characterisation ought to be similar. “ The high-minded 
man,” says Aristotle, “ is capable of conferring benefits 
but ashamed of receiving them, as in the one case he 
feels his superiority and in the other his inferiority.”' The 
figure of the Redcrosse knight is not that of a warrior 
imagining himself to be superior to everybody else and 
destined to bring succour to others; his weakness is 
apparent in the guile practised on him by Duessa, in his 
defeat by Orgoglio, his correction in the House of Holi- 
ness and his rescue by Arthur. Mr. De Moss lays great 
stress on the incidents and adventures as bringing out 
the details of the virtues represented by the knights. 
But the enemy of Redcrosse is not Meanmindedness the 
opposite of Magnanimity, but a Dragon or Evil. 

“ And ever as he rode his heart did earne 
To prove his puissance in battell brave 


Upon his foe, a Dragon horrible and sterne.” 

(F. Q. Bk. Cl. 3) 

His adventures comprise encounters against Error, Pride, 
and Sansfoy, and his succour and inspiration come from 
the House of Holiness. 


' Ethics, Bk. IV, Ch. IV. 
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It would appear from the above that it is useless to 
search for the source of Holiness in Aristotle notwith- 
standing the express statement of the poet in his Letter. 
Holiness is akin to notions like sanctity and sacredness 
which are usually associated with rituals, and as Aristotle 
separated Religion, Politics and Morals, it is not surprising 
to miss Holiness in the list of his moral virtues. Plato 
had, however, brought to the study of Philosophy all the 
fervour of Religion and he had an all-embracing vision 
of the problems of human life — religious, moral and 
political. It is actually in Plato that we find the virtue of 
Holiness mentioned. Plato also discussed and elaborated 



the conception of this virtue though he did not give it the 
importance attached to it in the Paerie Queene. But 
Spenser’s conception of Holiness owes much to the teach- 
ing of Christianity, and this will be dealt with later on. 

Holiness is mentioned in the Phaedo, the Meno, the 
Euthyphro and also in the Protagoras. In the Euthyphro 
Holiness or Piety is sought to be connected with 
supermundane purity and is defined ‘to be that part of 
justice which attends to the Gods, as there is the other 
part of Justice which attends to men.’ In the Protagoras, 
however, emphasis is laid on the unity of virtue which 
ought to regulate man’s life. This virtue is variously 


Holiness traced to 
Plato’s Philosophy — 
the Protagoras, the 
Euthyphro, 


called Justice, Temperance and Holiness. 
‘ Is there or is there not some one 
quality in which all the citizens must 


be partakers, if there is to be a city at all ?...... ...If there 

be any such quality and this quality or unity is not the 
art of the carpenter or the smith or the potter but 
Justice and Temperance and Holiness, and in a word, 
manly virtue— if this is the quality of which all men 
; must be partakers, and which is the very condition of 

their learning or doing anything else Thus in 

, ’ Protagor^. 


tUt, 


r 
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the Protagoras, Holiness is equivalent to the grand virtue 
of Justice discussed in the Republic and described 
as the climax of human perfection. This is different 
from Holiness as defined in the Euthyphro. Yet even 
in the Protagoras there appears a dim consciousness of 
the peculiar and sacrosanct nature of this virtue and its 
kinship to sanctity when, through a process of dialectic, 
justice is proved to be unholy. Spenser also reads this 
peculiar meaning into Holiness and there can be no doubt 
that Spenser’s conception of this virtue is partially borrowed 
from these dialogues of Plato, especially the Phaedo and 
the Phaedrus, and more from the Phaedo than from the 
Phaedrus.' In both the Phaedo and the Phaedrus, 
Plato’s transcendentalism reaches its highest flight. In 
both the underlying conception is that of a supreme 
Reality — Truth, Beauty or Good — to be perceived by the 
soul or the mind. The Phaedrus onlv describes this 
Reality — and the picture given is so vivid and inspiring 
that it seems as if the author were 

the Phaeclurs _ it. i . 

actually looking on some glorious 
vision. The winged unbodied souls soar aloft to have a 
glimpse of the Eternal glory but they hardly succeed and, 
being tainted with sense, most of them sink into the gulf 
below. The Phaedrus goes thus far and no farther. It 
does not discuss at any length the qualities necessary 
for perceiving Truth or Beauty nor does it indicate what 
sort of purification the soul should undergo so as to be 
fit to perceive this supreme Reality, The words used 
to paint the impurity caused to the soul by sense 
do not call up associations usually connected with 
Holiness or with Sin. It is from the Phaedrus that 
Spenser takes the vision of Truth as the ultimate 
reward of human effort, but it is from the Phaedo that 

^ Miss Winstaiisley, in hor Infcrodactlon to Book I. of Fairie Qneene, traces 
Spenser’s idea to the Phaedrus. 

46 
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he takes the ideal of purity which entitles a man to (his 
felicity. 

Like the Phaedrus the Phaedo, too, insists repeatedly 
on the purity of Truth or Wisdom and its freedom from 
the taint of matter, and reiterates more than once that 
it is mind and not sense that can rightly appreciate this 
divine reality. Impressions that come through sense are 
wrong and misleading. But the soul has not always the 
fine faculty to which alone the vision of Truth lies open. 
When it is “glued” with matter or when it works through 
a material medium, it gets distorted ideas of Truth. 

“When does the soul attain truth? — for in attempting 
to consider any thing in company with the body she is 
obviously deceived. 

“ Yes, that is true. 

“Then must not existence be revealed to her in 
thought if at all ? Yes. 

“ Is there or is there not an absolute Justice ? 

“ Assuredly there is. 

“ And absolute beauty and absolute good ? Gf course. 
But did you ever behold any of them with your eyes ? 
Certainly not. 

Is not the nearest approach to the knowledge of their 
several natures made by him who so orders his intellectual 
vision as to have the most exact conception of the essence 
of that which he considers ? Certainly.” 

Again, the soul that values sensible truth alone 
degenerates and is rendered gross till it can no more 
perceive truth in its purity. Such a soul retains its 
frailty even when separated from the body by death. “ The 
soul which has been polluted... until 
defines^'^HSL^aBd is led to bcliove that the truth only 
foritsSn^enr^^ oxists in a bodily form which a man 
may touch and see and taste and use for 
the purposes of his lusts — the soul, 1 mean, accustomed 
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to hate and fear and avoid the intellectual principle which 
to the bodily eye is dark and invisible and can be 
attained by Philosophy — do you suppose that such a soul 
as this will depart pure and unalloyed ? That state 
of the soul in which it is fit for its proper function is its 
purity. Freedom from the contact of sense constitutes 
purity in the opinion of Plato. Plato’s idea of purity is 
not that of a Philosopher busy with his analysis and his 
processes of elimination but that of a devotee preparing 
to enter a temple to say his prayers. “ In this present life, 
I reckon that we make the nearest approach to knowledge 
when we have the least possible concern or interest in the 
body, and are not saturated with the bodily nature, but 
remain pure until the hour when God himself is pleased to 
release us. Axi^ ihm the foolishness of the body loill he 
cleared aicay and we shall be pure and hold conversation 
with other pure souls and know of ourselves the clear 
light everywhere ; and this is sw'ely the light ’of truth. 
For no impure thing is allowed to approach the true.”^ 
In Spenser this state of purity is described as Holiness, 
and Truth or the Supreme Reality or Wisdom is symbo- 
lised by Una. The Redcrosse Knight gains a vision of the 
heavenly beauty of Una when he attains to a state of 
absolute purity or Holiness. 

The means of attaining to purity or Holiness as a 
state of the soul is dealt on at length in the Phaedo. It 
is called Purgation and consists in removing the soul’s 
connections with sense, its tendency to 

The means is called , -i *1 • x 

Purgation in the sense-perception and its enjoyment ot 
images of beauty. The soul is thus 
made more and more intelligent. In tlie language of 
Plato the soul has “ to he gathered up and collected into 
herself” “The lovers of knowledge are conscious that 


^ J^hftedo. 
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their souls, when Philosophy receives them, are simply 
fastened and glued to their bodies : the soul is only able 
to view existence through the bars of a prison, and not 
in her own nature ; she is wallowing in the mire of all 
ignorance ; and Philosophy, seeing the terrilrle nature 
of her confinement, and that the captive through desire 
is led to conspire in her own captivity (for the lovers of 
knowledge are aware that this was the original state of 
the soul, and that when she was in this state, Philosophy 
received and gently counselled her, and wanted to release 
her, pointing out to her that the eye is full of deceit, and 
also the ear and the other senses and, persuading her to 
retire from them in all but the necessary use of them, 
and to be gathered up ami collected into herself, and 
to trust only to herself and her own intuitions to alisolute 
existence, and mistrust that which comes to her through 
others and is subject to vicissitude) — Philosophy shoivs her 
that this’ is visible and tangible, but that what she sees 
in her own nature is intellectual and invisible.”^ The 
process suggested in these passages is what in ordinary 
language would be called intellection or generalisation. 
Oi’dinary knowledge is derived from sense-perception but 
higher knowledge or Truth, such as is conceived here, can 
be reached only through the efforts of the mind. The 
necessity for concentration of the mind and the exercise 
of its powers as a means of attaining self-realisation is 
insisted on most strongly in Neo-Platonism. Plotinus 
classifies virtues as political, cathartic and theoretic,^ and 
he defines cathartic virtues as those that pertain to the 
intellect only, withdrawing it from other things, chiefly 
from the instruments of sense. He even asserts that these 
virtues lead to holiness and prepare man for union with 
God (i.(9., Truth). His imagery is the same as Spenser’s, — 

, ^ 'Fhaedo, 

Plotdniis on the Yirtues. Unnenda IT, ii 
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strikingly Christian. “Since evils are here, and revolve 
from necessity about this terrestrial place, but the soul 
wishes to fly from evils, it is requisite to fly from hence. 
What therefore is the flight ? To become similar, says 
Plato, to God, But this will be effected, if w^e become 


just and holy, in conjunction with mtellecUml prudence 
and in short if we are truly virtuous.”* As for the means 
of such concentration, Plotinus says, closely following 
Plato, “ What machine shall we employ, or what reason 
consult by means of which 'sve may contemplate this 
ineffable beauty ; a beauty abiding in the most dmne 
sanctuary wdthout ever pi’oceeding from its sacred 
I’etreats lest it should be beheld by the profane and 
vulgar eye ? ” “We must enter deep into ourselves, and 
leaving behind the objects of corporeal sight, no longer 
look back after any of the accustomed spectacles of sense. 
For it is necessary that whoever beholds this beauty, 
should withdraw his view from the fairest corporeal forms.” 
“ On the contrary, neglecting all these as unequal to the 
task, and excluding them entirely from our view, having 
now'^ closed the corporeal eyci we must stir up and 
assume a purer eye within, which all men possess, but 
which is alone used by a few.”^ The exercise of pure 
intellect is thus the way to the realisation of truth, and 
the Redcrosse Knight sees the beautiful face of Una with 
her veil removed only after he has finished his training 
or purgation on the Mount of Contemplation. 

Though the political and historical significance of 


Una symbolises tbe 
Supreme Bealit-y of 
Plato’s and Plotinus* 
Philosophy, sometimes 
called Truth or 
Wisdom. (in the 
Pliaedrus) . 


Book I. of the Faerie Queene is plain 
and apparent, there is ample evidence 
to show that this is the moral and philo- 
sophic import of the allegory. That 
Una represents Truth or Wisdom, the 


object of purely intellectual activity, is explicitly stated by 


^ Plotinus on the Virtues* 


“ Plotinus — Essay on the Beautiful, 
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Spenser himself in several places. The stanzas intro- 
ducing Cantos II and III of Bk. I run thus; — 

“ The guilefull great Euchaunter parts 
The Rederosse Knight from Truth : 

Into whose stead faire falshood steps 
And workes him woefnll ruth. 


Forsaken Truth long seekes her love, 

And makes the Lion mvlde,” etc. 

Truth is the enemy of error and it is Una who warns 
the Knight against the dangerous cave of Error.— -She 



“ — the perill of f/ils place 
I hetler wot then yon : thovgli nowe too late 
To w'ish you baeke returne with foule disgrace, 

Yet wised', me warnes, whilest foot is in the gate, 

To stay the steppe,” 

(Bk. I. Ch. I.— 13.) 


Una is also contrasted with Duessa who stands for falsehood. 
Una’s wisdom is seen in the skill with which she guides 
Kedcrosse throughout the journey. Danger always finds 
her at his side planning his rescue, and when the 
Knight is defeated and imprisoned by Orgoglio, Una 
effects his rescue through Arthur. 


“ Ay me ! how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall. 

Were not that heavenly grace doth him uphold. 

And stedfast tiuth acquite him out of all.” 

(C. VIII.— I.) 

Again, when Kederosse is bent on committing suicide at 
the instigation of Despair, it is Una’s argument that con- 
vinces him of his error of judgment. Here also Una is 
the spirit of Wisdom. Kederosse falls in danger just 
when he is deprived of the guidance of Una or Wisdom. 
The guiles of Duessa overwhelm him only when Una 
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is not ready at his side with her advice and warning. 
In Canto VI her wisdom brings the satyrs and the fauns of 
the forest to her subjection and 


sometimes called 
the One (in Plotinus) 


“ her gentle wit she plyes 
To teach them truth,” 

(C. VI.— 19.) 

The Spirit of wisdom as she is, her gift to them is Truth. 

Truth is characterised by permanence, stability and 
unity. These are the marks of the beauty of Una. The 
very name of Una {i.e., one) signifies 
her character- — her unchangeableness and 
her simplicity. The shifting changes in 
sensible objects betoken their ephemeral character. Hence 
Duessa now takes one form and now another. Though she 
appears beautiful at first, she turns out to be an ugly hag 
when she is punished by King Arthur. 

“ Which when the knights beheld amazcl they were, 

And wondred at so fowle deformed wight. 

“Such then,” (said Una,) “as she seemeth here. 

Such is the face of falshood : such the sight 
Of fowle Duessa, when her borrowed light 
Is laid away, and eounterfesaunee kiiowne.” 

(Canto VIII.- 


-1.9.) 


In Plato Wisdom is wonderfully beautiful. It is the 
climax of beauty to which sensible beauty and the 
beauty of the sciences are mere steps of 
ascent. It is again the Beauty of which 
the beautiful objects of the earth are 
but copies. This is the teaching of 
the Symposium, the Phaedrus and the 
Republic.^ But this beauty of Truth is not visible to the 
naked eye. The mind only can realise it after it has 
been purged and purified in the way mentioned 


and sometimes called 
Beauty (in the 

Phaedrus). Character- 
istics o£ Una’s beauty 
indicate that she 
stands for the most 
abstract entity. 


Bk. TII. 
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above. “ Of beauty, I repeat again that we saw her 
there (i.e., in Heaven) shining in company with the 
celestial forms; and coming to earth we find her here, 
toOj shining in clearness through the clearest aperture 
of sense. Eor sight is the keenest of our bodily senses ; 
though not by that is wisdom seen, for her loveliness 
would have been transporting if there had been a visible 
image of her, and this is true of the loveliness of other 
ideas as well.”^ In Spenser Una is supremely beautiful, 
yet her beauty is not described as an object of visual 
perception. In fact there is a veil covering her face 
which is hidden altogether from the iledcrosse Knight. 
In order to suggest that she possesses wonderful beauty, 
the poet only refers to the admiration which the forest 
creatures feel on having a glimpse of her lovely face 
when the veil is snatched away by Sansloy, Drawn to her 
presence by her cry for help 

“All stand aslouied at her beautie bright,” 

(C. VI. 9.) 

“They, in compassion of her tender youth, 
i\ud wonder of her beautie soverayne 
Are Nvonne with pitty and unwonted ruth ; 

And, all prostrate u 2 X)n the lowly playne. 

Doe kisse her feete, and fawne on her 

with eounthiance fayne.” 

(C. VI. 12.) 

Sylvanus himself had not seen such beauty. 

“ And old Sylvanns selfe bethiukes not what 
To thinke of wight so fayre, but gazing stood 
In doubt to deetne her borne or earthly brood 

(0. VI. 16.) 

fhe nymphs of the forest are ashamed of their own 
vaunted beauty when they see Una. 

^ Phaedrus. 
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“ — when they vewed have her heavenly grace, 

They envy her in their malitious mind, 

And tly away for feare of fowle disgrace.” 

(C. VI-IS.) 

It is noticeable that the poet does not speak one word 
about the physical charms of Una ; yet Spenser can, if 
necessary, give the most detailed description of the graces 
of a woman. He describes Britomart in this way in 
Bk. IV and his own love in the Epithalamion. But the 
Beauty of Truth or Wisdom is Beauty Absolute, and to 
use ordinary imagery with reference to it would be to 
circumscribe it and give a wrong impression of it. It is 
impossible to express in language what transcends thought 
and idea. Hence Spenser only vaguely hints at the bright- 
ness of Una’s Beauty and refrains from giving details. 

The Redcrosse Knight does not see this Beauty before 
the day of his marriage with Una, i.e., before his purga- 
tion is complete. It has already been mentioned that 
the vision of Truth is the supreme reward of Intellec- 
tual training, ‘the gathering of the soul within itself.’ 
But the strong Calvinism of Spenser is not satisfied with 
this one form of purgation only ; he therefore subjects 
the Knight to purification in the mediaeval Christian form, 
consisting of Penance, Remorse and Mortification of the 
flesh in the House of Holiness. The Knight is put in a 
dark dungeon, dressed “in sack-cloth and ashes ” and 
made to fast. Corrosives are applied and superfluous 
rotten flesh is torn off with pincers (C. X.) Though two 
distinct forms of discipline are undergone by the Knight, 
Spenser pays more attention to the ascetic form which 
„ , is described at great length, and it seems 

by Rociorosse before as if it Is the ouly method used to purify 

realising the Supreme ^ 

Entity is Hellenic as the Redcrosse Knight. But in Spenser 

well as Christian. . , . , • i . 

Hellenic culture triumphs over Christian 
asceticism ; he does not believe that mere asceticism 
47 
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or mortification of the flesh can bring salvation to 
man Avithout intellectual training. Hence the vision of 
the Heavenly Jerusalem is not revealed to ilie Knight 
until his schooling in the House of Holiness is supple- 
mented by intellectual training symbolised by his ascent 
on the Mount of contemplation. The Holy man on the 
Mount represents intellectual culture and not asceticism 
though some ascetic and Christian colouring is still dis- 
cernible in him. 

“All were liis earthly eien both blunt and bad, 

And through great age had lost their kindly sight, 

Ylet wonderous quick and persaunt was his spvigbt — 

(c. x.4.7.) 



There is another illustration how Spenser prefers the 
Greek symbol of the attainment of perfection to the Chris- 
tian. The Heavenly Jerusalem means the same thing 
in Christian Theology as Truth or M^isdom does in Greek 
Philosophy. The vision of the Heavenly City and the 
vision of the Ireauty of Truth stand for the same thing, 
mz., the realisation of the Supreme Principle of existence. 
This is not merely a fancied parallelism, but as a matter 
of fact the Greek idea was changed into this Christian 
form by. Christian sages with the growth of their 
religion.^ Journey to Heavenly Jerusalem forms the basis 
of many poems and wmrks of art. “ Le P^lerinage de vie 
humaine ” and Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s I’ro- 
The reward for the gress are familiar examples. In the 
Rented in Hellenic as first book of the Paeric Queene the 

well as in Clinstian ^ ^ ^ 

i magery—niaiTifige Knight has a vision of Heavenlv Jeru- 

With TJna and vision of 

the Holy City. Salem as a result of the two fold piiri- 


ficaticn lie undergoes — mortincatiou of 
the flesh and contemplation or the abstraction of the soul 
from the world into itself. But even this Christian 

. ' ' * Hncyclopaxlia Britannica— Article on Christianity, 
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imagery does not adequately represent the final result of 
the soul’s strifes in the Eaerie Queene and Spenser is not 
satisfied with this form of reward of Redcrosse. Plato 
and Plotinus had conceived of Truth as Beauty and as an 
object of Love. The identity of Truth and Beauty has 
been figured in Una who is consequently an object of 
love as well. As the supreme reward of intellectual 
life is not simply an apprehension of Truth but also love 
of Wisdom, Redcrosse comes down from the Mount of 
Contemplation and is united to her in wedlock. The veil 
is removed from her face and the unspeakable effulgence 
of her beauty flashes upon the knight. 

The union of Una and Redcrosse, as painted by Spenser*, 
indicates the influence of Neo-Platonism on the poet, 
and this is why Holiness in Spenser cannot be regarded 
as a purely Platonic conception, as has been held by 
Miss Winstanslev and Dr. Harrison.^ The Neo-Platonist 
recognises a mode of communion more direct and more 


Intiueuce of Noo- 
Platonism —Hoa, lisa - 
tioo is li,^ui’ed as vision 
and uiiioiu 


intimate than perception or even intel- 
lection. In other words, he believes in 
intuition as a more advanced mode of 
apprehending Truth. In Plato as well 
as in Plotinus this is described as vision. Again as Truth 
is altogether unlike the impressioirs of sense or even the 
product of iirtellectiorr, the Neo-Platonist believes that 
a vision of Truth is not possible for man unless his soul 
passes through a complete process of purgation as des- 
cribed above and resembles the spirit of Truth. When 
after purgation two similar things come together, yis., 
the beholder and the object of vision, there is not com- 
prehension simply hut wmon. Spenser notes both these 
aspects of Neo-Platonisra. The beauty of Una is 
revealed to Redcrosse as a glorious vision Avhen her 
veil is removed. 


‘ Platolusm iR English Poetry, Ch. I, 1. 
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“ Thi; blaziti" briglitnesse ot her beauties beanie, 

And glorious light of her siuishyny face, 

To tell were as to strive against the streamo 

(C. XII, 2;5.) 

The other Neo-Platoiiio idea, ms;,, that of two hecom- 
ing one, is figured in their marriage— the Holy mtion 
of wedlock as it is generally called. 

Whatever might be the contribution of Plato to the 
conception of Holiness, this virtue is more akin to Chris- 
tian thought and its conception was elaborated by the 
Christian Church. The medimval theology gave to it a 
pre-eminence which no other virtue en- 
chSSy°to Speu! and it insisted on mortification of 

HoiLess— ctnnrs h!- flesh, penance and abstinence of all 
stitiites of Christian sorts as the lueans of attaining to it. 

Religion. ^ 

Spenser was not blind to the good points 
of the meditBval Church or its theology and it is this 
mediaeval conception of holiness which he illustrates in 
the austere discipline taught in the House of Holiness. 
But the austerities, though not the excesses, associated 
with mediaeval practice of Holiness were not uncongenial 
to the spirit of Calvinism. The ‘Institutes’ looks upon 
this virtue as of prime importance in man’s life and as the 
very first condition of his fitness for communion with 
the Deity. “ When mention is made of our union witli 
God, let us remember that holiness must be the bond.’” 
Again, “ the Scripture system aims chiefly at two objects 
—the former is that the love of righteousness to which 
we arc by no means naturally inclined, may be instilled 
and implanted into our minds. The latter is to pres- 
cribe a rule which will prevent us while in the pursuit of 

righteousness from going astray YVith what better 

foundation can it begin than by reminding us that wo 


^ Calvin’s Institutes of Christian Religion. 
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must be holy,, because God'is holy.” ^ It was owing to his 
strong Calvinism that Spenser dealt with Holiness in the 
very first book of the Paerie Queene and thus gave em- 
phasis and pre-eminence to a virtue which was not even 
mentioned by Aristotle and, though discussed by Plato, 
was not elaborated by him in its manifold asj)ects, being 
regarded by him more or less as an intellectual attribute. 

In order to estimate accurately how far Spenser is 
indebted to Plato and to Plotinus for his conception of 
Holiness and Purification, it is necessary to have recourse 
to a process of elimination and to examine how much of 
it can be accounted for as due to the direct influence of 
the poet’s predecessors in the school of 


Spenser owes his 
conception of Holiness 
and Purgation not 
only to Plato and Plo- 
tin us, but also to his 
predecessors, De Giiil- 
leville and Hawes. .B^or 
a correct appreciation 
of the subject it is 
necessary to allocate 
his debts. 


Allegory, who had no access to Plato, 


Like every other poet Spenser learnt 
much of his art from his masters and 
their influence can be traced clearly in 
his imagery, outlook, and motifs. The 
seven Deadly Sins in Bk. I. remind 
one of Langland, Gower and Chaucer. The pictures of 
Amor on the arras in Bk. III. (in the House of Busirane) 
and the lovers’ complaint to Venus in the temple of Venus 
are based on Lydgate’s devices.* Purgation and purification 
as preparatory to a state of spiritual elevation was also used 
as a motif in poetry before Spenser. We have to distin- 
guish it from the Platonic idea of purification and to see 
in what proportion this older poetic motif has mingled 
with Platonic and Neo-Platonic conceptions in the Pacrio 
Queene. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is well-known as an alle- 
gory of human life in its attempt to attain beatitude 
through struggle and temptation. The end hcis to be 
achieved through a process of purification there. Critics 


^ Journal of HiigHah and Germanic Philology, Vol. Xtli. 
See the Temple of Glass. 
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in their search for the source oO this allegory have come 
upon De Guilleville’s Pelerinage de vie humaine, written 
about the middle of the Idth century. Lydgate publish- 
ed an English translation of this work in 1426. This well- 
known book must have been accessible to Spenser and may 
have suggested to Spenser the poetic treatment of human 
life as a continuous march towards the ideal and a conti- 
nuous purification of the inner self. In the PMerinage the 
author describes his dream-journey to Jerusalem under the 
guidance of Grace Lieu. He had previously a momen- 
tary vision of the walls of the Holy city and had seen 
doctors like St. Benedict and St. Erancis advising pilgrims 
how to enter it (1. 568, 582). This had encouraged him to 
undertake the journey. Gi’ace Hieu tells him that he is 
clean only outwardly but is soiled with original sin, and 
appoints a man to bathe and cleanse him. This sounds 
exactly like Calvinism as set forth in the stanzas describ- 
ing the purgation of Eederosse in the House of Holiness. 
There is quite an abundance of the feeling of hatred 
of the flesh whose mortification in the medimval 
fashion is so unhesitatingly recommended. Enemies 
of spiritual culture like Idleness, Cowardice, Avarice and 
Prodigality confront the pilgrim who puts on an armour 
which is almost exactly identical with St. Paul’s armour 
put on by lledcrosse, in order to defend himself 
against them. The helmet of Salvation is there, 
but the Sword of. Righteousness replaces St. Paul’s 
breastplate of I'ighteousness. The pilgrim has many 
adventures, is surrounded by enchantresses on an island 
and is rescued by Grace Hieu who makes him take a 
bath in a cistern called Penance. The final stage of liis 
purification comes off in the castle of Cystews. Here 
he meets the porter “Dread of God,” Charity and Lady 
Lesson who bear considerable resemblance to Humilita, 
Mercie and Charissa in the House of Holiness. The 
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teaching of Lady Lesson is to the pilgrim what Charissa’s 
teaching is to Redcrosse. The pilgrim, however, does not 
reach the end of his journey. He sees the wicket of the 
Heavenly City but before he can reach it, he is rendered 
decrepit by [nfirmity, old Age and Sickness and is canned 
away by Death. 

The work is very crude and cannot obviously compare 
with the artistic production of Spenser. It was evidently 
meant to be a handbook of religious instruction and hence 
it is full of moralisings and sermons. The theological 
speeches add to the length of the book as well as to its 
utter formlessness. But beneath all this loose, floating 
and shapeless mass there runs the undercurrent of the 
idea of purgation, and it is this, together with the goal 
of final purification entrance into Jerusalem) to 

which it points, that gives some kind of unity to these 
25,000 lines of archaic poetry. It is this idea that links 
it with the first book of Spenser’s poem; for, apart from 
the fact that the killing of the Dragon by Redcrosse 
and his union Avith Una allegorise this idea of reaching 
moral perfection through purification, the vision of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem from the Mount of contemplation 
is also to be regarded as the happy result of purification 
undergone by Redcrosse in the House of Holiness (though 
it is also the effect of training on the Mount). But 
De Guilleville’s differences with Spenser are many. The 
most obvious difference is that the Daerie Queene is a 
romance of chivalry and the Pblerinage like the Pilgrim’s 
Progress is a religious allegory. What is more pertinent 
to the present enquiry is that the 
with'the'So (a^ Pelerinage deals with the ascetic aspect 
iTOrmoation of purification ; it has got nothing to 

do with intellectual culture, “the 
gathering up of the soul into itself,” as Plato and Plotinus 
would say. Spenser is indebted to this poem for his 
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literary ti'eatment of the mediaeval and ascetic idea oh 
purgation. The teaching of the Pelerinage is that it is 
by mortification of the flesh that the soul acquires the 
capacity of entering the Heavenly Jerusalem. This is 
also the kind of lesson inculcated in the House of Holiness. 
Yet Spenser’s Platonism and mysticism create a difference 
even here. Spenser conceives the final goal as vision 
of the Heavenly city while the Pilgrim’s aim is to enter 
it. The meaning of Spenser’s allegory is that penance 
is a means of realising inward bliss wliile the P&lerinage 
leaches that asceticism actually transplants the pilgrim’s 
soil! to high Heaven. 

It has been mentioned that in Spenser two forms of 
purification have been blended together — the mediseval 
and the classical. The medneval form of purification 
can be traced to De Guilleville as has just been seen, but 
for the other form Spenser cannot be said to have been 
actually indebted to any of his predecessors, though some 
faint suggestion of it may have come from Stephen 
Hawes whose Pastime of Pleasure had an enormous 
influence on the Faerie Queene. Mrs. Browning' says 
that the Pastime of Pleasure is one of ‘ the four columnar 
marbles on whose foundation is exalted into light the 
great allegorical poem of the world, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene.” (The three other columns being Piers Plowman, 
the Temple of Glass and the House of Fame.) On the other 
hand, Professor Saintsbury suggests that Hawes exercised 
very little influence on Spenser’s Allegory. Whatever 
may be the nature and extent of Hawes’ influence on 
Spenser’s allegorical method generally, it is not difficult to 
see how far Spenser was indebted to Hawes for this motif 
of purification in the first Book of Faerie Queene. 

In form the Pastime of Pleasure differs from the 
PMerinage and resembles the Faerie Queene, being a 

i In her Greek Christian Poets and English Poets.” 
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narrative of cliivalric adventure. In both the hero is 
rewarded with the hand of a lady at the close of his adven- 
ture. Graund Amour, the hero of Haw'es’ poem, finds 
himself one day at the crossing of two ways— one ‘ the 
straight way of contemplation ’ and the other ‘the w^ay of 
worldly dignity’ leading to the ‘tow’er of fayre dame 
Beautye,’ La Bell Pucell. The hero chooses the latter 
and is directed by Fame to the tower of Doctrine where 
he receives instruction in Trivium and Quadrivium. 
He meets La Bell Pucell in the Tower of Music where 
she agrees to receive him as her lord if he should be able 
to kill the Dragons guarding her paternal residence. 
Graund xAraour prepares himself for the adventure by 
receiving his Knighthood in the Tower of chivalry. 
During his journey he meets False Report alias Godfrey 
Gobilive 'whose business is to alienate lovers. He 
designs to count Graund Amour too among his victims 
but is arrested and taken for punishment to the 
House of Correction. The hero pays a visit to this 
House and sees with his own eyes the punishments 
meted out to those who spread false I’eport against lovers 
or are not true in love. Proceeding farther, he kills two 
2,iants and marries La Bell Pucell. 

It will be seen that this story of cliivalric adven- 
ture has also a subtler meaning. It is an allegory of the 
progress of the soul in its striving for moral perfection. 

. . , , The idea of purification is also present 

Hn.\ves (lepictw moral ^ 

iiiui mteiiecfcuai pur- here. Hawes’ conception of puriflca- 

g-atioii, though crudely, . 

in his Pastyme of tioii IS, howevei', Hiore advauccd than 
De Guilieville’s and what Graund 
Amour undergoes is not the purification of the body — 
the mortification and torturing of the flesh — hut an inner 
discipline of the soul. Distinct acts of purification are 
typified by the different adventures undertaken by Graund 
Amour and it is through these that the different stages 
48 
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of the soul’s progress are reached. I’lie enemies over- 
come by him are states of mind which 1)etoken moral 
obliquity and in which true love can have no existence. 
Overcoming these enemies means the purgation ol the 
soul cleansing it of moral turpitude— jealousy, falseliood, 
etc. The offenders against the code of love puui.slied in 
the House of Correction personify moral evils and the 
heads of the two giants killed by the hero l)ear names 
which signify enmity against the ideal of moral purity. 
The heads of the first giant are labelled Ealslied, Ymagi- 
naoion, Perjury and on those of the second are written 
Dissimulation, Delay and names of other similar vices. 

The discipline here portrayed by Hawes bears some 

resemblance to purgation as understood by Plato and 
Plotinus because both are internal and differ from the 
physical hardships insistcjd on by asceticism. Yet the 
discipline which Eedcrosse had to undergo on the Mount 
of Contemplation, though it is more akin to Hawc's’ con- 
ception than to De Guilhwille’s, can hardly be said to 
be the product of HaAves’ influence. Moral purity is tlie 
ideal in Hawes while Spenser lays stress on intellectual 
culture. Spenser’s idea is strictly Platonic and Hawes, to 
whom Plato was probably unknown except in name, Avas 
surely not a loAmr of Absolute Truth and Avas most 
probably ignoi’ant of such a philosophic notion. Love 
generated in the purified soul in Hawes would not be love 
of Truth or Wisdom which to Hawes was unintelligible. 
Even the ideal human love which may be regarded as 
the perfection of (as distinct from intellec- 

tual virtue) is absent from Hawes’ poem. His work is 
crude and his art is immature and unable to deal Avith 
deep and profound conceptions. La Bell Pucell is too 
much of a creature of the flesh. She is not like- Una 
who remains veiled all through her journey and guides 
Eedcrosse in times of danger and diflicuKy. \Yhile 
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Spenser describes the union of Una and Eederosse in 
vague and delicate language, Hawes is frankly realistic 
in depicting the meeting of his hero and Pucell. Graund 
Amour says : — 

“ I dyd my duty, and ones or twyse ywys 
Her lyppes soft I did full sweteU kys.” 

The training receiv’ed by Graund Amour prior to his 
setting out on the adventui'e which was to win for him 
the hand of the lady is, however, purely intellectual. It 
is not such a training as wmnld be recommended bv a 
Court of love for any lo\^e-sick soul ; on the oonHary, 
mental gymnastics such as a study of Trivium and 
Q.uadrivium involved was coiisidered in the mediaeval times 
to be the best preparation for a life of contemplation, 
study and culture. It was necessary only for those whose 
aim was knowledge and a higher life of self-realisation 
attainal)le through it. Indeed the poet himself makes his 
meaning cpiite clear. Of the sciences he says that they 

“ Ledeth tiie soule the way in specj'all 
By good doctrine to dame Eternite — ’’ 

Again, 

The VII seyences in one monaeorde, 

Eehe upon other do full well depende; 

Musyke hath them so set in eoneorde, 

That all in one may right well extende. 

All perlite reason they do so eomprehende, 

That theyr waye and perlite doetryne 
To the joye above, whiche is celeitine.” 

(Pastime of Pleasure, Oh. XVI.) 

Thus Hawes seems to have had a hazy notion of the 
intellectual discipline which leads to an apprehension 
of Truth or Wisdom. He could not recognise Abstract 
Truth as the end of human effort, and his Christian 
training makes him think of the goal of human 
existence as moral purity. He accordingly mixes up 
the conceptions of Wisdom and Morality. The seven 
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sciences “set in concord” by Music are said to illustrate 
the beauty of perfect Reason which leads to intellectual 
edification. But the knighthood conferred on (iraiiud 
Amour is a spiritual distinction and is in itsidf a 
recognition of Moral Purity and not Truth as an 
object of human striving. The armour put on by the 
knight is just what Spenser in his letter to Raleigh pro- 
vides for Redcrosse — the armour of St. Paul. 

“ For fjrst, o'oocl liope his le"ge harneys sholde he, 

His habergion of perfyte I’vghtwysenes ; 

Gyrde faste wyth tlie gyrdle of ehastite 

His helmet mekenes, and the shelde good fayth ; 

His swerde Goddes worde, as saynt Poulo sayth.” 

(P. of PL Oh. XXVH.) 

The influence of Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasrrre on 
Spenser’s conception of purification in Bk. I is thus 
clear. Hawes’ work mixes up two ideas of purification 
and of these the idea of moral purification has some 
distinctness and fullness. This has sometimes a Christian 
colouring and sometimes its principle is sought to be 
But Platonism ac- realised in ehivalric love. The idea of 
i^Sfeo/uai intellectual purification leading to the 

Spenser’s allegory. vision of Truth is Very crude. Spenser 

was certainly influenced by Hawes’ literary treatment of 
the theme of purification in general, but his clear and 
distinct conception of intellectual purgation as consisting 
of contemplation and “ withclraAving of the soul into her- 
self” is derived from Plato and Plotinus. It is also his 
Platonism that accounts for his representation of Truth 
as a beautiful lady attracting the admiration and love of 
beholders. The influence of the mysticism of Plotinus 
and also of Plato is again discernible in the vision of the 
lady’s beauty which constitutes the final reward of the war- 
worn knight, for vision is the famous symbol of spiritual 
communion in the works of both these philosophers. 


CHAPTER YIII 


iESTHETIC THEORIES — PiCINHS, PiCO AND BeNIVIENI, 

THE Italian Neo-Platonists 

Plato has no aesthetic theories in the modern sense of 
the term. He has not attempted to define Beauty as an 
independent reality or to formulate its laws. It is true 
that he appreciates sensuous beauty but he finally identi- 
fies it with the Good and Truth and disposes of physical 
Beauty as their copy and reflection. Plato values form not 
for its msthetie significance but owing to its antagonism 
with matter and because it proceeds from Intellect 
which alone is Good and Beautiful. Art too is valued 
by Plato in so far as it has a moral 

Plato had no a'^sthe- 

tic theory, properly so purpose and its lunction is educational. 
Gooa'in Plato’s Phtio- “ Ai't for Ri't’s Sake ” is a doctrine the 
truth of which Plato would have found 
it difficult to recognise. Beauty as such was not to him 
a thing “ of joy for ever.” 

Plotinus too follows Plato’s theory of Beauty and 
explains physical beauty as derived through Intellect from 
the Good. He, however, takes more pains to study it and 
explains its derivation from Intellect. His point of view 
is the same as Plato’s as is his conclusion. The Platon- 
ists of the Renaissance who studied 
iwian N^-Putoniste Hato through his Alexandrian fol- 
Te^rives*" ws IdeM lower, accepted without protest Plato’s 
on beauty from Plato identification of Beautv and the Good, 

as well as from his ’ 

followers and com- which is sown broadcast in all the 

meiitators. 

manuals of Platonism which appeared 
in Italy in the 15th and 16th centuries, Spenser closely 
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follows fhe Alexandrian and the Italian Neo-Platonists’ 
theory of Beauty A^hicli, baaed as it was on Plato, 
contained copious elaborations. 

Spenser in his “ Hymne in Honour of Beautie ” pro- 
ceeds first to account for the beauty of the external 
world and next to explain huinan beauty. His theox'y 
that material things are beautiful because they hare been 
created by God ^ according to the I’attern of perfect 
Beauty which pours its influence on 

sicai workris1‘eoeWMi in’adiatcs them, is a blend 

from the I’aMern, |? and Plotiuus. Tlie idea that 

throiigli God, J tiis is 

Plato’s theory i" the the worM was modelled by God on a 

rimaens. 

beautiful Pattern is taken from Plato. ^ 
In the Timaeus Plato says, regarding the creation of the 
world by God, “ Tiie work of the creator whenever he 
looks to tho unchangealde and fashions the form and 
nature of his work after an nnohaiigmhle pattern, must 
necessarily be made fair and perfect.” Again, “ Which 
of the patterns had the artifleer in view when lie made 
the world, — the pattern of the unchangeable, or of that 

which is created ? tho world has been framed in the 

likeness of that which is apprehended by reason and 
mind and is unchangeable.” Spenser differs from Plato 
in that he identifies the Pattern with Abstract or Perfect 
Beauty, while in the Timaeus it is only described as fair 
and eternal. 

“That wondrons Paterae, wheresoei'e it bee, 

Is perfect Beautie, which all men adore; 

Whose face and feature doth so much exeell 
All mortall senee, that none the same may tell.” 

(H.B. St. ().) 

The distinction is not vei-y important and Spenser’s 
departure from the Timaeus may he due to the position 

^ Hymiie in Honour of Beautie, St, 0-7. 

® See Oliajitar YL 
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ascrib;cl to Beauty in the Symposium as the supreme aud 
eternal Bealitv. 

In the Timaeus, however, no mention is made of any 
ray or influence issuing out of the Pattern and iri’adiating 
dull matter. But ideas in the Timaeus are conflicting. 
Id one place the world’s beauty is represented as a beauty 
of design borrowed from tlie Pattern on which it is 
modelled. In another place it is said to he due to 
God who bestows on it soul and intelligence. Though 
no mention is made of the “ influence ” of Beauty into 
matter, the dependence of Beauty on the non-material 
qualities of order and intelligence is suggested even 
in these remarks. “Finding the whole visible sphere 
not at rest, but moving in an irregular and disorderly 
fashion, out of disorder he (the Creatmp brought order, 
considering that this Avas in every way better than the other. 
Now the deeds of the best could never be or have been 
other than the fairest ; aud the Creator reflecting on the 
things which are by nature visible, found that no unintel- 
ligent creature taken as a Avholc was fairer than the 
intelligent taken as a whole ; and that intelligence could 
not be present in anything Avhich was void of soul. For 
which Beason when he was framing tlie Universe he put 
intelligence in soul and soul in bodr, that he might be 
the creator of a work which Avas by nature fairest and 
best. Wherefore using the language of probability, aax' 
may say that the world became a living creature truly 
endoAA^ed Avith soul and intelligence by the providence of 
God.” Here form and intelligence Avhich giAm beauty to 
the Avorld are said to be the gift of God AAdio, before 
imparting intelligence or beauty to it, creates the frame of 
the Avorld out of the chaos. Spenser however holds that 
it is the influence of beauty that produces order in matter 
and evolves the world from the gross chaos. This aesthetic 
theory of Spenser has at its bottom the metaphysical 
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doctrine th 't corporeality is the result of the accession 
of form into matter and is impossible without it 4 
In fact Spenser’s Aesthetics is but another aspect of 
his Metaphysics, since in the Neo-Platonic system of 
Philosophy beauty is the irradiation of form. The real 
source of this idea, as will be seen later on, is Plotinus. 
The Symposium and the Phmdrus try to give a more 
developed theory than the Timaeus, which is fully worked 
out in Plotinus’ Essay on the Beautiful. 

In the Symposium the source of sensible beauty is 
laid in Absolute Beauty which is the last of a long series 
of beautiful objects. It is “Beauty only, absolute, 
separate, simple, and everlasting which, without diminu- 
tion and without increase or any change, is imparted to 
the evergrowing and perishing beauties of all other 
things.” Again, in the Phaedo Socrates says, “I am 
assured in my own mind that nothing 
<iScrib.« tbs ii^akes a thing beautiful but tlie presence 

‘*'*^*^ participation of beauty in whatever 
way or manner obtained ; for as to the 
manner I am uncertain, but I stoutly contend that by 
beauty all beautiful things become beautiful.” How 



beauty is imi)arted to matter is not men- 

TUe Plia'cli-u»i ^ 

tjjjeaks of the pro- tioiied by Plato ill the Phaedo or in the 

ccsB of derivati'uu • nM -tm t 

of beauty ub iiifu- Sytiiposuim. Tlie rlijBdrus gives some idea 

sioii or eMueiice. ^ i • j* f i i o 

of the process or derivation ot beauty trom 
the original source, which is described as (rffliience or the 
flowing in of beauty. Referring to the change which comes 
upon the lover’s soul when it beholds the beauty of the be- 
loved after a long separation, Plato says, “ As he {i.e., the 
soul) receives the effluence ofheauly through tlie eyes, the 
wing moistens and he warms. As he warms, the parts 
out of which the whig grew, and which had been hitherto 


See Cliaptex* VI. 
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close and rigid, and had prevented the wing from shooting 
forth are melted and as nourishment streams upon 
him, the lower end of the wing begins to swell and grow 
from the root upwards extending under the whole soul.”^ 
Again, referring to the meeting of lovers, their approaches 
and embraces, e.g.^ in the case of Zeus and Ganymede, Plato 
speaks of “ the stremn of beauty, passing tht eyes which are 
the natural doors and windows of the soul, return again 
to the beautiful one ; there arriving and fluttering the 
passages of the wings, and watering them and inclining 
them to grow, and filling the soul of the beloved also 
with love.”' The growth of the wings of the soul 
means simply that the soul is enabled to have communion 
with Beauty Absolute. This is impossible unless the 
soul also becomes beautiful, for communion takes place 
only between the likes. The streaming in of beauty 
thus serves to infuse beauty into the soul. 

Plotinus gives a more complete theory about the 
infusion of beauty into matter. Matter, according to 
Plotinus, is formless, incorporeal and chaotic. Reasoning 
power has no perception of it except as indefiniteuess. 
It can have no magnitude or bulk. But “ it should 
have indeed the phantasm of bulk, because as being the 
first matt<n* it is an aptitude to the reception of it. It 
is, however, a void bulk The indefiniteness of it, 

Plotinus develops Hkewise, is a bulk of this kind.” Into 
the theory of infu- is Called the “ void bulk” which 

Sion and asserts 

that particles from accoi’diug to Ordinary imagery would be 

Absolute Beauty ^ ^ 

locigohi' void bulk ’■ crevices or fissures in a material object, 

and thus impart 

beauty to it. the so-called particles of beauty hud 

a lodging, and these then irradiate, beautify 
or rationalise matter or combine its parts into one complete 
whole. “ It is liy participation of species that we call every 


b) 


^ Phaedi’us. 
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sensible object beciutiful W hcitev(*r is remote trom 

this immortal source is perfectly base and deformed. And 
such is matter, which by its nature is ever averse from 
mper'oetmig irradia tions of form. Whenever, there- 
fore, form accedes it conciliates in amicable unity the 
parts which are about to compose a whole ; for being 
itself One, it is not wonderful that the subject of its power 
should tend to tmUy, as far as the nature of a compound 
will admit. Hence beauty is established in multitude 
when the many is reduced into one.” ' Physical beauty, 
therefore, is produced by the rays of Absolute Beauty 
lodging in the interstices of matter and unifying the parts 
into one complete whole. This is the 
Spciisw foiidvvs iMo- view of Spenser also. Referring to the 

tmus. ' - 

Pattern he says : — 

“Thereof as evoi’y oartlily thing l)arlakes 
Or more or lease, by influence divine, 

So it more faire uct'ortlingly it makes, 


— through infusion of eelestiall powre. 

The duller earth it quiekneth with delight. 

And life-full sjnrits privily doth powre 
Through all the parts, that to the lookers sight 
They seeine to please ; ” 

(Hymne in honour of Beautie, St. 7-8.) 
The figui-e used hy Plotinus to explain the effluence 
of Beauty in to matter is also retained hy Spenser. Plo- 
tinus always describes Beauty as the sun and its effluence 
as the rays of the sun. Spenser speaks of the Pattern 
as the “lamp” or the “sun” and its influence as its 
“ beam.” ^ 

The next question discussed hy Spenser is hiuuan 
beauty. Here he receives little light from Plato and is 

^ Plotirins— Easay on the Beautiful. 
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indebted mostly to Plotinus, Piciniis and Pico. (In reality 
the theory of human beauty in Plotinus is the same 
as that of ordinary physical beauty as set forth, above. 

Both dej)end on the form or intelligence 
tGach'"''th!it'''''\iunan embedded in the beautiful object. In 
ti!r'sour anT'if 'not liuman being, however, the 

Svmn”iHi'd influence of beauty reaches the body 

^ through the agency of the soul, while 
ordinarily the rays of beauty are lodged 
directly in the pores in material objects). Spenser at the 
very outset mocks at the vulgar idea of beauty, vis., that 
it is a product of mere colour and comeliness of form. 

“ How vainely then doe ydle wits invent, 

That beautie is nought else but mixture made 
Of eoloui’S faire, and goodly temp’rament 
Of pure complexions, that shall quickly fade 
And pas.se a\vay, like to a soinmers shade j 
Or that it is but comely composition 
Of parts well measured, with meet disposition \” 

(H. B. St. 10.) 

This is taken almost verbatim from Plotinus. “ It is 
the general opinion that a certain coinmensuration of 
parts to each other, and to the whole, with the addition 
of colour, generates that beauty which is the object of 
sight; and that in the commensurate and moderate 
alone the beauty of every thing consists.” ^ Pico is 
equally emphatic in his opposition to the popular 
notion of Beauty. He expresses it almost in the 
words of Ficinus, only to controvert it and expose its 
untenable character. “ Corporeal Beauty implies, first the 
material disposition of the Body, consisting of quantity 
in the proportion and distance of parts, of quality in 
figure and colour : secondly, a certain quality which 


13ssay on the Beautiful, ti% Thomas Taylor. 
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cannot be exprest by any term better than Gracefulness, 
shining in all that is fair. This is properly Yhinus, Beauty, 
which kindles the fire of Love in Mankinde: they 
who affirm it results from the disposition of the Body, 
the sight, figure, and colour of features, are easily con- 
futed by experience. We see many persons exact, and 
unaccusable in every part, destitute of this grace, and 
coraelinesse; others lesse perfect in those particular 

conditions, excellently graceful and comely 

This, then, by emisequenoe he ascribed to the soul.” ‘ 
Spenser’s point is that colour and symmetry, however, 
excellent, cannot excite in us that sentiment which the 
sight of a beautiful human face kindles. The passion 
of love can only be explained on the theory that the 
beauty which excites it in the lover’s mind is something 
akin to the mind or soul to Avliich its appeal lies. Such 
a theory, therefore, would also hold that human beauty is 
but the manifestation of the beautiful soul. Eollowiug 
Pico, Spenser in fact propounds such a theoiy and he 
explains what constitutes beauty in the soul. According 
to Spenser the soul is derived from Immortal Beauty or 
God and receives its beauty also from that source. Like 
the rays of Beauty from the Pattern the soul has the 
power to impress its beauty on body, and according as a 
soul is good or bad — and a soul is good in proportion as 
it is emancipated from the thraldom of sense and render- 
ed akin to Intellect or to God— it shapes for itself a fair 
or ugly body. Hence unchastity and vice in men and 
women, which are antagonistic to Intellect, spoil their 
beauty as true love and temperance refine it. On the beauty 
of the soul derived from God Plotinus, after ox])atiating 
on the nature and value of Temperance, Fortitude, 
Magnanimity, says this : — “ The soul, thus defined, l.e., as 
ornamented with these virtues, becomes form and reason. 

‘ Pico— Commeutaiy on, Sfc. VI., 
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is alfcogetliev incox’poreal and intellectual, and wholly parti- 
cipates ot that divine nature, which is the fountain of love- 
liness, and of whatever is allied to the beautiful and fair. 
Hence the mnl reduced to intellect heconies aMonMiingly 
heaulifnl Intellect and whatever emanates from intel- 

lect, is not the foreign, but the proper ornament of the 
soul, for the being of the soul, when absorbed in intellect, 
is then alone real and true. It is, therefore, rightly said 
that the beauty and good of the soul consists in her 
similitude to the Deity ; for from hence Jlmcs all her 
beauty” (Essay on the Beautiful.) This idea is thus 
expressed by Spenser : — 

“ For when the soule, the which derived toas, 

At first, out of that great im r.ortall Spright, 

By whom all live to love, whilome did pas 
Downe from the top of purest heavens hight 
To be embodied here, it then tooke light 
And lively spirits from the fayrest starve 
Which lights the world forth from his firie earre.” 

(Hymne in honour of Beautie, St. 16 .) 

About the influence of the soul on the body and the 
fashioning of the body according to the quality of the soul, 
Plotinus says, “Bodies themselves participate of beauty 
from the soul which, as something divine, and a portion 
of the beautiful itself renders whatever it supervenes 
and subdues, beautiful as far as its natural capacity xvill 
admit.”^ Plotinus does not mention the actual process 
of the soul’s tempering the body, but Spenser recollects 
the process of accession of form into matter and applies 
the idea to the working of the soul which is represented as 
filling up every pore of the body and thus beautifying it. 
Here he also draws upon Eicinus. According to the 
Cambridge History of English Literature, Spenser “imi- 
tates the Italian in describing the descent of the soul 


^ Essay on the Beaxitifiil. 
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Spenser describes 
after Ficinns and Pico 
bow tile sonl leaves its 
lieavenly home, is 
joined to the body and 
transforms it by its 
own formative energy. 


from heaven to form the body, the correspondence 
between the beautiful soul and the beautiful body and 
the reason why a beautiful soul sometimes forms an ugly 
body.”’ The ideas of Plotinus and 
Ficinus are elaborated by Pico. The 
belief that human beauty is due to the 
quality of the soul is held also by Pico. 
He explains at length the manner 
in which it is communicated. According to him God 
scatters soiils on the planets—" some in the Moon, others 
in other planets and stars.” The nature of the soul varies 
according to the planet on which it is east. “Platonists 
affirm some souls are of the nature of Saturn, others of 
Jupiter, or some other planet ; meaning one soul hath 
more conformity in its Nature with the soul of the 
Heaven of Saturn than with that of Jupiter, and so on the 
contrary.” The souls come down fi’om the planets and are 
linked to different bodies to which they impart their own 
beauty as well as their nature. Hence from the look of a 
man it is possible to determine his morals and his temper. 
"Many imagine the Rational Soul descending from her 
star, in her ‘ Vehiculum cocleste,’ of her self form the 
Body, to which by that medium she is united. Our author 
upon these grounds supposeth, that into the ‘Vehiculum’ 
of the soul, by her endued with Power to form the Body, 
is infused from her Star a particular formative virtue, 
distinct according to that Star ; thus the aspect of one is 
saturnine, of another jovial, etc. In their looks we read 
the nature of their souls.”® As to the exact manner of 
transference of beauty, Pico says, " This (human beauty) 
then must by consequence be ascribed to the Soul ; which 
when perfect and lucid, transfuseth even into the body 


‘ Voi. in. 

* Pico — ComiHentary on St. VT, 
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some beams of its spleaclour.’’ The planetary home of 
the soub its descent into the body^ and the irradiation of 
dull matter by it — all these theories find a place in 
Spenser’s poetry. Describing the process of the souFs 
action on the body, Spenser says : — 

When she in ileshly seede is effc enraced. 

Through every e^lie doth the same impresses 
According as the heavens have her graced, 

And frames her house, in which he will be placed, 

Fit for her selfe, adorning it with spoyle 

Of th* heavenly riches which she robd ere-whyle.’^ 

(H. B. St. 17.) 

Tliereof it comes that these faire soules, which have 
The most resemblance of that heavenly light, 

Frame to themselves most beaiitif nil and brave 
Their (leshly bowre, most fit for their delight, 

And (he (jrosse maUer hy a soveraine might 
Tempers so (rimy that it may well be seene 
A pallaeo fit for such a virgin Qiieene.’^ 

(H. B, St. 18.) 

From the theory that the formative energy of the soul 
shapes for it a body equal to it in 
by beauty, Spenser arrives at the broad 
generalisation— whicli ill reality is the 
converse of the foregoing proposi< ion — 
that a beautiful person has always a virtuous soul and 
beauty is the index of noble ancestry. 

“ For all that faire is, is by nature good j 
That is a signe to know the gentle blood.” 

(H. B. St. 20.) 

To those who protest against such a sweeping remark 
and point their finger at handsome men given to vice and 


> H. B. Sti. 15. 
= H. B. St. 16, 
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sin, Spenser’s reply is tliat matter is not always ameiial)le 
to the discipline of the soul. 

“ Yefc oft it fades that many a gentle mynd 
Dwels in deformed tabernacle clrownd, 

Either by ehaunee, against the course of kynd, 

Which it assumed of mmc dubhorne grmml, 

That will not yield unto her formes direction 

(H. B. St. ai.) 

This passage echoes the idea of Ficiniis who in com- 
menting on Plotinus’ Discourse on Love says, “ She 
{heaidy as seen in physical objects) keeps constantly ready 
to inform and adorn with wonderful effect the shape- 
lessness of matter. If anything hideous, therefore, 
occurs in nature, it occurs against that first intention of 
God and of Nature, just as when any thing distorted is 
produced in an artist’s studio, it is produced against the 
artist’s intention, ”h 

This theory of Eicinus is traceable in his disciple Pico 
and in Benivieni whose Ode of Love is full of Neo- 
Platonism. The idea that the soul frames the body 
■ . according to her own nature and attri- 

Benivieni ifci the lit- 

erary predecessor of butes, and that matter sometimes rebels 

Spenser in this raatter. , „ t o ■» i « 

against her and frustrates her design, 
is embodied in the following lines of Benivieni ; — 

“ — -now as she may 

With instruments like hers, in human clay 

She frames her house ; and that must mould and form 

Which thwarts now more, now less, her high designs.” 

(St. VI. Ode of Love.) 

Pico’s comments on these linos run thus : “In tbeir 
(men’s) looks we reade the nature of their souls. But 
because inferiour Matter is not ever obedient to the 

' Ploiiiui Divini ilHus c Platonica fanulia PliilOHopiii Do robim PhiloBophids libri 
Llin, Basiiea, M.D., LIX. 
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Stamp, the vertue of the Soul is not always equally 
exprest in the visible effigies ; hen.ee it happens that two 
of the same Nature are unlike ; the Matter wffiereof 
the one consists, being lesse disposed to receive that 
Figure than the other ; what in that is compleat is in 
this imperfect.”^ 

Spenser now comes to deal with a most important 
question, a question Avhich in its practical tearing must 
have had an immense interest for the nobles and the 
ladies as Avell as for the common folk of the Benaissance. 
This is the effect of Love on Beauty. The way in which 
the soul affects the body has already been dealt with, p 
has also been seen how the soul becomes beautiful 
and how the soul’s' beauty is imparted to the body. 
A deformed soul imparts its deformity to the body. 
But Avhat is a deformed soul ? Plotinus’ reply is given in 
these sentences. “ Let us suppose a soul deformed to 
be one intemperate and unjust, filled with a multitude 

of desires Solely employed in the thought of 

what is immoral and low, bound in the fetters of impure 
delights, living the life, Avhatever it may be, peculiar to 
the passion of body ; and so totally merged in sensuality 
as to esteem the base pleasant, and the deformed beauti- 
ful and fair.” (Essay on the Beautiful.) Spenser tells 
the “faire Dames” what causes the soul’s deformity : — 

“ Loath that foule blot, that hellish flerbrand, 

DislmaU lustfaire beauties foulest blame, 

That base affections, which yonr eares would bland 
Commend to you by loves abused name, 

But is indeede the bondslave of defame;” 

(H. B. St. 26). 

And what is the beauty of the soul that irradiates and 
brightens the body ? After the poetical amorists of the 

' Fice’a Digeoarse, Book XII. 
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■ Benaissancej Spenser answers that it is just the reverse 
of this “ foul blot,” this “ clisloMl 
: human beaxxty 5 mi— lust. Ixi t% proYimivS ' paragrapii ^ tlio 
soaf*'tnd’XnTO^pro! beauty of the soul has been seen to 
tincesugimess. consist in its absorption in intellect or, as 

the quotation from Plotinus has it, in its “ similitude to 
the Deity.” But this is transcendentalism and abstraction 
carried to excess. It represents an aspect of human per- 
fection which is never attractive. It encourages only the 
cultivation of the intellect and the desire for the realisation 
of Beauty Absolute, Truth or Sapience, celebrated in the 
Hymn to Heavenly Beauty. But here the i*eference is 
not to that intellectualisra, that training in dialectic 
which enables the human soul to look beyond the tan- 
gible and the palpable but to love — noble love not purged 
of human connections but intensely human. It is Love 
as mentioned in the speech of Phaedrus in the Sympo- 
sium and as glorified by Spenser in Book III, of the Paerie 
Queene.’ It is this love on which the amorists of the 
Renaissance and the apostles of culture in Italy had 
laid so much stress as a prominent characteristic of the 
courtier and the gentleman. Castiglione and other 
writers of the Italian courtesy-books of the loth 
century had mentioned it as a high accomplishment in an 
educated man. Love such as this is an ornament of the 
soul and the refined soul that possesses it has its effect 
on physical beauty. 

“ But gentle Love that loiall is and trew, 

Will more illumine your resplendent ray, 

And adde more brighlnesse to your goodly kew, 

From light of his pure foe ; 

Therefore, to make your beautie more apyieare, 


» See Chapter IT. 
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It f/ou behoves to love, and forth to lay 
That heavenly riches which in you ye beare, 

That men the more admyre their founlaine may j 
Eor else what booteth that eelestiall ray, 

If it, in darknesse be enshrined ever. 

That it of loving eyes be vewed never?” 

(H. B. St. 26-27). 

Love and Beauty go hand in hand in Plato as well 
as in Spenser. A discussion of the nature of love neces- 
sarily arises out of an inquiry into the nature of Beauty. 
The effect of love on physical beauty ha.H already 

Analysis of tiu; con- determined. But what is Love 

caption of love; itsolf ? Spouser gives two answers to 

the question and for both these answers he is indebted to 
Plato, He describes Love as a cosmogonic principle which 
unites the chaotic elements in a bond of harmony (H, Li 
St. 12) and helps on the creation of the world. ‘ Its 
influence extends to all living creatures whose health 
depends on the harmonius blending of the Immours in 
their body.® The source of this idea is, 
as already seen, the speech of Eryxima? 
chus in the Symposium. But Spenser 
superimposes" his own fancy on . this 
botion and imagines Gupid or the God of Love as impart- 
ing warmth to the barren cold of chaos. It is this heat 
that leads to procreation which, again, is a means of 
getting rid -of the “flame.” This aspect of Love is des- 
cribed by Spenser as Lust which is imputed to inanimate 
nature and to beasts. Human Love, though it is conducive 
to generation and perpetuation of the species, is differen- 
tiated from it by Spenser according to whom man seeks 
,to be immortal through his issue but beasts hawe no such 
aim. _ "A 


it? is (i) a cosinogonio 
principle, (2) a desire 
tor procreation in all 
animals, (3) desme for 
beauty perceived be- 
fore birth. 


^ See Chapter T. 

« H. h. Bt 13— L 64, 
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" Whilest they seeke onely, without further care, 

To quench the flame which they iu burning fyud ; 

But man that breathes a more immortall niynd,. 

Not for lusts sakcj but for eternitie, 

Seekes to enlarge his lasting progenie 

(H. L. St. 15.) 

The assumption made here is not authorised by Plato who 
ascribes love of issue and solicitude for their preser- 
vation both to man and beast, and puts man and beast 
in the same category so far as their desire for propagation 
is concerned. “ See yon not how all animals, birds as 
well as beasts in their desire of procreation, are in agony 
when they take the infection of love ; this begins with 
the desire of union to which is added the care of off- 
spring, on behalf of whom the weakest are ready to 
battle against the strongest even to the uttermost, and 

to die for them Man may be supposed to do this 

from reason ; but why should animals have these 
passionate feelings?”^ Diotima continues : “Marvel not 
at this, if you believe that love is of the immortal, 
as we have already admitted ; for here again, and 
on the same principle too, mortal nature is seeking as 
far as possible to be everlasting and immortal : and this 
is only to be attained by generation, because the new is 
always left in the place of old. 

Spenser tries further to differentiate human Love 
from the lust of beasts, and the mark of love mentioned 
by him is in this case taken from Plato. Beauty 
lies at the root of love and man’s attraction for 
beautiful woman is traceable to his recollection of 
Absolute Beauty perceived in the other world. By 
loving woman he only tries to possess a faint shadow of it 


^ Sympoamm, 
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and by begetting issue he tries to perpetuate it. Biotima 
says, “Love is only birth in beauty, 
FicS"“ascripX? whether of body or of soul...... There 

<3esires to |g Certain age at which human nature 

is desirous of procreation ; and this 
procreation must be in beauty and not in deformity. ” 
But beasts do not appreciate beauty. Spenser says 

“ For, having yet in Ids declnctecl upright 
Some sparks remaining of that hemenlg fgre, 

He is enlumined with that goodly light, 

Unto like goodly semhlnnt to aspyre ; 

Therefore in choice of. love he doth desyre 
That seemes on earth most heavenly io embrace. 

That same is Beautie, borne of heavenly race. 

For sure of all that in this rnortall frame 
Contained is, nought more divine doth seeme. 

Or that resembleth more th’ immortal! flame 
Of heavenly light, then Beauties glorious beame.” 

(H. L. St. 16-17,) 

The way in which Spenser attributes two seemingly oppos- 
ing motives to man, viz., the desire of propagation and a 
longing for the possession of beauty has a sanction in 
Ficinus also. “ Those who love the beautiful bodies not 
for the sake of gratification but for the fact that they 
are beautiful, are lovers. Further, those who desire 
mixed love as towards woman, by which perpetuity of 
generation is preserved and never wander fi'om this, 
desire both beauty and perpetuity ; and they both are 
temperate. 

The conception of human beauty as being 
derived from the divine or heavenly beauty really 
accounts for the exalted notion which the lover 
has of the beloved. Spenser says the true lover 
does not simply carry an image of the person of his 

* Plotini Divini illiua 6 Platoniea familia Philosophi De rebus Phiioaophicis libri 
LIUl. Basilea, M.n. LIX. 
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beloved in his mind, but he strips it of all earthly 
and .fleshly associations— colour, form, stature — and thus 
oreates an idea which is beyond ordinary visual percep- 
tion. This idea of the beloA^ed has an affinity with the 
soul of the lover and it is his soul that communes with 
it and feels an unspeakable joy at this communion. 
The formation of an Idea of the beloved is a conception 
for which Spenser is indebted to the Italian Platonists 
—Pico, Benivieni and Castiglione. The Cortegiano 
gives six distinct stages of the 
in the corttSano, IZt ppogress of ' the ideal lover, from the 
fmmediatuy bedow°it* moment when he feels the promptings of 
love at the sight of a beautiful face till 
the time when his soul views the wide sea of pure divine 
beauty. Pirst of all, the lover beholds a beautiful woman 
and loves her. Then, to alleviate the distress of separa- 
tion, he impresses her fair image upon his mind. 
Straightway, however, his imagination idealises the face 
and she appears to his mind fairer than she really is. In 
the second stage it is this idealised face that the lover loves. 
But once bent on the quest of beauty, the true lover 
knows no stay. So stimulated by this idealised beauty of 
the lady, he comes to form an image of a face which is, as 
it . were, the sum of all loveliness, a combination of selected 
charms. In the language of Castiglione, “ Besides - these 
blessings (of beholding the idealised face) the lover ^vill 
find another much greater still, if he will employ this 
love as a step to mount to one much higher, which he 
will succeed in doing if he continually consider within 
himself how narrow a restraint it is to be always occupied 
in contemplating the beauty of one body only ; and 
therefore, in order to escape such close bonds as these, in 
his thought he will little by little add so many ornaments 
that by heaping all beauties together he will form a 
universal concept and will reduce the multitude of thesq 
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beauties to the uoity of that single beauty which is 
spread over human nature at large. In this Way he will 
no longer contemplate the particular beauty of one 
woman, but the universal beauty which adorns all bodies.”^ 
When the lover is fully aware that this concept of 
universal beauty is primarily the product of his own 
mind, he realises that beauty must be an inherent part of 
the soul, and the passion for beauty “growing with each 
fresh activity of the spirit, he now joyously contemplates 
beauty as he finds it within himself, q^uite unembarrassed by 
any remembrance of the senses.” Castiglione says, “Then 
the soul devoted to the contemplation of her own 
■substance as if awakened from deepest sleep opened those 
eyes which all possess but few use, and sees in herself 
a ray of that light which is the true image of that angelic 
beauty communicated to her ... Now the same impulse 
which hitherto inclined the lover to universalise the 
beauty of women, compells him to universalise that 
abstract beauty which he discovers within himself, and he 
feels out after and discovers that encircling, all-inclusive 
beauty of which he had before recognised but partial and 
subordinate manifestations. No longer does the soul 
contemplate beauty in her own particular intellect but she 
looks forth, enraptured and ravished by’its splendor, upon 
the vast sea of universal beauty... Last stage of all, the 
soul burning with the sacred fire of true love and yearn- 
ing to unite herself with so great beauty, actually 
becomes identified therewith, incorporate in the life of 
God.”^ Beauty of a single woman, idealisation of thi^ 
beauty, universal beauty of womankind, beauty as an 
attribute of the mind, intelligible beauty as an absolute 
reality, beauty of God — these are the sis stages in 
Castiglione. ' 

^ Bk. TV of tho Oortegiauo, ■ * „ ' 

® Journal of English and Oemanio Philology, Vol. 13, p. 418, 
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TMs vsort of gradation of beauty is found also in the 
^Hymns of Spenser. It has accordingly l)een suggested 
by a writer in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology (VoL XIII) that Spenser is the debtor of 
Castiglione. Put Pico writing earlier than Oastiglione 
had classified beauty into six grades which closely 
resemble the six stages in Castiglione. Pico wrote by 
the way of commenting on the Sonnet of Beuivieni aiid 
the Sonnet was published along with Pico’s commentary. 
This Sonnet too ol)serTes a classification of beauty similar 
to Pico’s and, as will be seen later on, it also resembles 
Spenser’s Hymns in many respects, specially in its Neo- 
Platonic tinge, and may well be regarded as their model. 
Pico writes: “From Material Beauty we ascend to 
Similar gradation 1^6 first Fountain by six Degrees : The 
SiiornlVhfvc Soul through the sight represents to 
been indebted. hei’self the Beautv of some particular 

Person, inclines to it, is pleased with it and while she 
rests here, is in the first, the most imperfect material 
degree. 2. She reforms by her imagination the image 
she hath received, making it more perfect as more 
spiritual ; and separating it from Matter, brings it a little 
nearer Ideal Beauty. 3. By the light of the agent 
Intellect abstracting this Form from all singularity, she 
considers the universal Nature of Corporeal Beauty by 
itself; this is the highest degree the Soul can reach whilst 
she goes no further than Sense. 4. Reflecting upon her 
own Operation, the knowledge of universal Beauty, and 
considering that everything founded in Matter is parti- 
cular, she concludes this universality proceeds not from 
outward Object, but her Intrinsecal Power ; and reasons 
thus: If in the dimme Glasse of Material Phantasmes 
this Beauty is represented by virtue of my Light, it 
follows that, beholding it in theclearMirrourofmy 
substance devested of those Clouds, it wdll appear more 
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perspicuous: thus turning into her self, she hndes the 
Image of Ideal Beauty communicated to her by the 
Intellect, the Object of Cellestiall Love. 6. She ascends 
from this Idea in her self, to the place ■where Celestial 
Venus is, in her proper form ; Who in the fullness of 
her Beauty not being comprehensible, by any particular 
Intellect, she as much as in her lies, endeavours to be 
united to the first Minde, the chief est of Creatures, and 
the general Habitation of Ideal Beauty. Obtaining this, she 
terminates, and fixeth her journey ; this is the sixth and 
last degree.” 


From a comparison of the two extracts it is clear 
that Castiglione the younger man must have taken his* 
ideas directly from his elder. In Spenser the trace 
of Pico’s theories is clear. In the Hymne in honour 
of Love only the first two stages of Pico find a place 
while the Hymne in Honour of Beautie gives in addition 
to these the third and fourth stages. The first stage 
is easily attained. The idealisation of 
the beauty of a u oman involved in the 
second stage means attributing to her 
additional charms which in reality she 
does not possess. This is how Spenser describes the process. 


Spensei' is indebted 
to Pico and all his six 
stages are to be met 
witli in liis Hymns. 


“ Such is the powre of that sweet passion,, 

That it all sordid basenesse doth expel I, 

And the refyned mynd doth newly fashon 
Unto a faiier forme ^ which now doth dw^ell 
In bis high thought^ that would itselfe excelb 
' Which he beholding still with constant sights 
Admires the mirrour of so heavenly light. 
Whose image imprinting in his deepest wdtj 
He thereon feeds his hungrie fantasy/^ 

(H. L. St. 


The ^'fairer form 'Ms the idealised beauty. The third' 
stage of Pico gives the Botion of universal beauty which 
51 
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is derived by generalisation from difl’erent specimens off 
earthly beauty. In the Uymne in honour of UeautJe 

Spenser refers to this in the following lilies 

“ But they, which love icdeede," looke otherwise, 

With pure regard and spotlesse tine intent, 

J)rmmg mit of iJie ohjed of 
A more ref yneifome, which they pressttf. 

Unto fJuir mind, voide.of all blemishment ; 

Which it reducing to her first peifeetion, 

Beholdethifree from fleshes frayleinfecimi.’' 

(H. B. St. 31.) 

In the fourth stage, the lover realises beauty purely 
as a spiritual thing and as an inherent part of hi.s soul. 
It is described in the Stanzas immediately following the 
above. 

“ And then conforming it unto the light, 

"Which in itself it hath remaining still. 

Of that first iSunne, yet sparckling in his -sight, 

Thereof he fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beantie to his fancies will; 

And, it embracing in his mind entyre. 

The mirrour of Im otmie thought doth udmi/re. 


Which seeing now so inly faire to be, 
As outward it appeareth to the eye, 
And with his spirits proportion to agree, 
He thereon fixeth all his fantasie, 

And fully setteth his felieitie f 


Tbe stages of the progress of the ideal lover in Spenser 
resemble the grades of the soul’s ascetit in tlie course 
of its heavenward flight in Benivieni, 
comments on whoso Sonnet’ by Pioo are 
quoted above. The ntunher of the grade.s 
in Benitieni is not six ; and the last 
grades of Benivieni are not handled by Spenser in his 

'V S6metimes-aatitl©4'fcM'Ode of I^avo, ^ ’ 


ol' love ill 
Spenser compared with 
the grades of the sours 
ascent in Benivieni. 
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Hymns to Beauty and to Loye. These as well as the last 
two stages of Pico represent a plane of elevation partially 
reached in the Hymns to Heavenly Love and to Heavenly 
Beauty. Benivieni broadly divides the soul’s ascent into 
three stages, represented by three forms of beauty— beautj^ 
of the body, of the heart and of the mind or Intellect. 

“ One sun enkindles from that countenance blest 
Through three re£ul«jent glasses every grace 
That mind and soul and body here adorns. 

Whence first the e3'es, next through these whence sojourns 
Its other handmaid, does the heart embrace 
'That fairness, though less base, 

Not full expressed; until from many fair 
The heart from matter tears. 

Is shaped a type, wherein what nature rends 
In all asunder, into one there blends.’'’ 

(Ode of Love St. 7.) 

There are, howet'er, subdivisions of each of these 
stages. The grades of Benivieni do not exactly oorres- 
poud to Spenser’s or to Pico’s, yet a general resemblance 
among them is discernible. The idealised beauty of the 
beloved is reached in the secoiid stage of the lover’s 
progress in Pico and in Castiglione ; Spenser calls this 
beauty “ a fairer form.” Benivieni refers to this con- 
ception when he mentions heart as apprehending beauty. 

— “ Next to these whence sojourns 

Its other handmaid, does the heart embrace 

Thai fairness , tkonflh less base, 

Not full erjiressed 

The idea of universal beauty represented by the third stage 
of Pico and of Castiglione and I'eferred to in Spenser’s lines, 
“ But they, which love indeede, looke otherwise,, 

Drajoing out of the object of their eyes 
A more re^'yued forme, which they present 
Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment j” 
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is suggested in the following lines of Benivieiii 

^^—from man-^ fairs 
The heart from matters tears, 

Is shaped a type, whevehi what nature rends 
In all asunderj into one there blends.’’ 

- (Ode of Love St. 7.) 


Beauty as an inherent part of the mind, comprehensible 
by the tntellect alone and the object of the lover’s vision 
in the fourth stage of his progress as depicted by Pico, 
is thus referred to in Benivieni: — 


‘^a something sacred that invites 
The gentle heart to heights 
Where a more perfect beauty sits serene. 

There not the shadow that on earth has been 
Sole witness of true good, the liearfc shall find, 

But clear light and the true sun’s image true. 

If gentle heart those sacred signs pursuOj 
It finds t/iai image planted in the miaidr 

(Ode of Love St. 8.) 

The lover may be said to enjoy the product of his own 
mind -when he idealises the beauty of his beloved as 
much as w^hen he perceives it as part of his owtn soul. 
Common folk wmald look upon an advanced lover of this 
type as a prey to his own imagination. Benivieni describes 
such a lover as feeding on a sweet error/’ 


Again, 


On a sweet error the heart feeds, its dear 
One deeming that which of itself was born.’’ 

(Ode of Love. St. 7). 


The soul that meetly lodging it, displaj^s 
It fairer in the rays . 

Of her own potency j whence is decreed 
That loving hearts on a sweet error feedJ^ 

—(Ode of Love. St. 6). 
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Spenser expresses the same opinion about such a lover. 

“ — he fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beautie to his fancies will ; 

Andj it embracing in his mind entyi’e, 

Ths niirronr of kis 07me do admire.’’ 

(H. B. St. 33). 

“ — lovers eyes more sharply sighted bee 
Then other mens, and in deare loves delight 
See moi'e then aoiij other eyes can see,” 

■ (H. B. St. 34.) 

The fertile imagination of the lover that invests his 
beloved with supernatural graces is however put by Shakes- 
peare in the same category as the hallucination from 
which mad men suffer. 

“ Lovers and mad men have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that ayypreheiul 
More than, cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils (han vast hell can hold, 

That is, the mad man : the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 

(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, Act T. Sc. I.) 

Besides following the theories and reasonings of 
Plato, Spenser sometimes borrows stray sentences from 
his dialogues. Such are Phaedrus’ opinion that Love is 
the eldest of the gods and Agathoii’s protest that he is 
the youngest. Spenser in his Hymne in honour of Love 
reconciles these two contradictory remarks in the manner of 
Picinns. Eicinus tries to harmonise these tw'o ideas by in- 
troducing into the theory a Christian element derived from 
the Neo- Platonism of the Pseudo-Dionysius. He says, 
“ Love, guiding the creator, was indeed, elder than 
the creation of the universe ; hut that God afterwards 
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created tlie order of angels, and Love turned the angelic 
intelligences to\yards God ; so that Love may be called af 
once the youngest, and' the eldest, of the divine poioeis. 
Spenser also borrows Piotiiiia’s myth of Plenty and 
Penury,^ The theory of Cosmogonic Cupid as deyeloped 
in the Hymne in honour of Love® is, as already seen,' based 
on the speech of Brysimachus in the Symposium. Ibis 
idea of love has been reproduced in Colin Clouts Come 
Home Again in almost .exactly the same language as has 
been used in the Hymn to Love ; Spenser says, 

'' Thiwg'lr hi ai the cold began to covet heat 
And water fire,— ’’ ^tc. 


i Cantbritlge History of English Literature, Yol. HI. 
H. L., St. S. 

St. 12-14. 

t ?i>ee Chapter on Frieiulship. 


CHAPTER IX 


Xeo-Platonism and Christianity, 

— Heavenly Love 

In the Hymne of Heavenly Love the subject is 
Heavenly Love which Spenser himself carefully distin- . 
guishes from ordinary earthly love on which he had 
written so profusely in his youth. In contrasting it with 
Heavenly Love, be uses rather strong language against 
the mortal passion and calls it a “mad fit” which 
he abjures in turning to “ true love.” 

“ Many lewd layes (ah ! woe is me tlie more !) 

In praise of that mad fit which fooles call love, - 

I have in th’ heat of youth made heretofore,- 
'that in light Wits did loose affection move ; 

But all those follies now I do reprove. 

And turned have the tenor of my string, 

The heavenly prayscs of true love to sing.” 

(Hymne of Heavenly Love, St. 2.) 

The contrast is, however, brought out more clearly in 
the body of the Hymn and Las its 
LovranVto ^^sis iu the teachings of Christianity as 

cLaraoter. j.jjg jjiending of Chiri.stianity, 

Platonism and Neo-Platonism, which 
had kept scholars and churchmen hu.sy for centuries ; 
Christian Love signifies moral purity and .sympathy for 
suffering humanity. The Platonic and Neo-Platonic theo- 
ries of Love connected the yearning of the human soul 
with the notions of Beauty and Generation. Poliowing 
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Eicinus, Spenser attributes to the Christian God the Neo- 
Platonic love leading to gen ei'ation. 

The evolution of matter from the One through 
three stages was the subject-matter of the metaphysics 
of Plotinus. The One in Plotinus is the Good. It is 
indescribable, inconceivable and beyond being. The Intel- 
lect is not one but dual ; it has consciousness of subject 
and object and issues out of the One through a process of 
emanation. The Soul is multiform and similarly emanates 
from the Intellect. These three entities have correspond- 
ing degrees of beauty. This philosophical Trinity of 
Plotinus has been variously interpreted at various times. 
The scholars of the Renaissance busied themselves in 
studying and analysing Plato and Plotinus and attributing 
to them all sorts of meanings. Eicinus put a Platonic 
interpretation on the eraanatioir-theory of Plotinus and 
also discovered in him traces of the Christian Trinity. All 
the three entities in Plotinus are beautiful and as the 



lower is derived from the higher, Eicinus applied to the 
process of emanation Diotima’s theory of love and birth in 
Beauty. The feeling of the Intellect towards the Good is 
one of love and just as physical love leads to generation in 
the physical sense, intellectual love results in generation 
in the spiritual sense. Commenting on Bk. V. of Ennead 
III, of Piotinus, Eicinus says, “ The first intellect, God’s, 


Following Ficinus and 
PlotinuSjSpensermakes 


which is purely intellect, is most foreign 
to matter. Moreover we conclude that the 


Heavenly Lore the * j n* i t 

cause of the evolution Intel Jigeiit soul, directlj Created by that 

of the universe from 

.the Primal Essence or flrst intelligenc0j (jrocl. and therefore 

(xodi ^ 

intellectual in the highest degree, cannot 
be united to matter so as to have the common form of 
one composite. Eor, this intellectual soul is indeed intelli- 
gence, and simply a soul ; the life that springs from fku 
union: is, so to say, a soul, simply, a nature vrhich now 
can he united with matter. Hence that intellectual soul 
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in the ■world we call the first reproductive principle ; tlie 
life t'Lirther infused in the world ■^re call the second 
repyrod/uctice primiple. In both there exists a perpetual 
love for the beauty of the divine mind. It incites the 
first.^ i.e., the intellectual .sold to the production of a similar 
hemity in itself ; it incites the second to an expression of 

beauty in matter as perfect as possible As such an 

act is most intimate to the soul in the world and has a 
most intimate object, and is a most efficacious act, he 
(Plotinus) thinks that it pi’oduces an effect proportionate 
to this act. Since the act proceeds from an intelligence, 
it is an intelligible something, and as it proceeds from 
lore, it is lovable, nay, it is a reality of lox'e produced by 
an act of love...... By a most intimate act, a reality 

is produced within, in which the produced becomes the 
same as the essence of the producer, with this difference, 
however, that in the essence of the producer it propagates 
itself, and in the other is propagated. Aloreover, it is 
distinct by a relation : since this lovable reality, is, by the 
very f ct that it exists, the reality both of the lover and’ 
the loved. A further difference lies in this that in. 
the propagating reality there is rather a vision of the 
beautiful whi.le in the propagated reality there is 
rather a pleisur.i in the po.ssession of the beautiful.”^ 
Here Kcinu.s describes the third entity or the third 
form of beauty in Plotinus a.s the issue of the union of 
the other two entities. As there is a reproduction of 
physical beauty as a result of marital union, the intelligent 
soul contemplating the beauty of the One or Divinity 
produces a reality by an act of love. Spenser applies this 
feeling of love and desire for generation, without any 
alteration, to Divinity itself. This is the first kind of 
Heavenly Love in Spenser. 

4 Plotini Divini ilHns h Platouica familia Pbflosopiii I)e rebns Pliilosophiois libri 
UIII. Basilen, M. U. LIX., • . 
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If. tot'd Uselfi>heeni»eM 

(For faire is lov’d; ) and ^elfe begd, 

Like to it selfe Uis eldest sonne and lieire,^ 

Eternal!, pure and voide of sinfull blot 

(H. H. L. St. 5.) 

Eiciaus saw Plato as well as Plotinus through a 
Christian medium and discovered in them Christian forms 
of thought; and in order to read into them Christian ideas 

he even distorted their text and meaning. Commenting^ 

on Plotinus’ discourse on Love in Ennead III., ^ •> 

Ficinus says, “ Plotinus indeed, after Plato, supposes tha 
the intellectual soul, when it thinks of God and tries o 
understand him and to long for him, conceives withm 
itself not something quite imaginary, 
luflueuee of ciii-ia- but a subsistent reality. In this, 
IhS or bhuft Plotinus had before his mind, I suppose, 
mS the „.yMerv of the OhrUmu Trimty... 
.Since the act proceeds fcom au 

in this respect by j„iellio-ence, it is an intelligible some- 

Spenser. xxa D ’ ^ * 

thing, and as it proceeds irom love, it is 
lovable, nay, it is a reality of love produced by an act of 
love.” Spenser in bis Hymne of Heavenly Love adopts 
this Christianised form of Neo-Platonism and iden^es 
the Christian Trinity with the Trichotomy of Plotinus. 
Thus Heavenly Love in Spenser has reference to 
generation or the creation of the world, the evolution 
or emanation of the manifold from the primal unity. It 

affords an illustration of Spenser’s “ traditional Platonism”; 
for, as shewn above, Spenser is indebted to various sources, 
for this idea. The attributing of Love and desire 
for propagation to God or Spirit was not, strictly speak- 
ing, an original conception of the 16 th and 17 th century 
English poets as suggested by Hr. Harrison,’ but was the 
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product of Platonic studies in Italy notably by Picinus 
the orthodox Christian who was followed by Benivieni ’ 
and Pioo.'^ 

This Christian application of Plotinus’ doctrine is 
handled by Spenser according to his own Calvinistic 
theology. Though in the Hynine of Heavenly Love he 
describes the Trinity of Plotinus — the three stages of 
emanation —as the three persons of the Christian Trinity, 
the variations from Plotinus are apparent. For instance. 
Divinity or the One is described by Plotinus as 
quiescent and unruffled by any movement. Spenser who 
evidently identifies the One with the “ High Eternal 
‘ Power ” describes it as loving itself . — 

“ That High Eternall Powre, wliieh now doth move 
In all these things, in, i/se/fe hy love. 

It lov’d itselfe, because it selfe was faire;” 

Again, in Spenser the Son is not in any way inferior to 
the Father but equal to him in dignity. 

“ The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 
Of loves dislike or pride was to be found. 

Whom he therefore with eqmll hmour cmf iid.” 

(H. H. L. St. 5). 

In Plotinus, however, the second hypostasis is appreciably 
inferior to the One in essence as well as in beauty. 
The Soul in Plotinus is an emanation from the Intellect — 
the multiform issues out of the biform. But Spenser 
derives his third from both the Father and the Sou. 

“ IVii/i him he raiyufl before all dme prescribed. 

In endlesse glorie and iminortail might, 

Together with that third from them derived, 

Most wise, most holy, most almightie Spright ! 


> Ode of Lore, St. 3. 

g, .Sec. XYUI. of Platonic DlfConiTe on Loyo. 
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Whose kingdomes throne no thought of earthlj" wiglit 
Can comprehend, much lesse my trembling verse 
AYith eqnall words can hope it to reherse.” 

(H.L, St. 6.), 

This is iu strict accordance with Calvin’s theology.' 
The last ttvo lines of the above stanza also show that 
_ Spenser’s varmtion. this ‘ third ’ Or the Holv Gliost has been 
RcSms^^<ine°*to Efivon a position equal to God’s, 'i his 

strict cainnism. is sti’ict Calvinistic Olu’istiauity but in 

Plotinus the third hypostasis or the Soul is inferior to 
the first and to the second. The Soul is moreover a 
strietiy human possession and is not, as represented in 
Spenser’s lines, beyond human com ^irehension. 

The creation of angels is also in accordance with the 
Platonic theorv. Its immediate source however is not 
the Symposium but the Tiraaeus where God is repre- 
sented as desiring good and beauty because He Himself 
is good and beautiful, and as creating the wmrld on the 
model of his own beauty. “ Let me tell you then wdiy the 
creator made this world of generation. He was good, 
and the good can never have jealousy of any thing. And 
being free from jealousy he desired that all things should 
he as like himself as they could be. This is in the truest 
sense the origin of creation and of the wwld, jrs w’e shall 
do well iu believing on the testimony of wise men ; God 
desired that all things should he good and nothing bad, 
so far as this w’'as attainable.” Spenser says, 

“ A’et being pregnant still with powrefull grace. 

And full of fruitfull love, that loves to get 
Things like himselfe, and to enlarge his race, 

His second brood, though not in ]wwre so gre.'it, 

Yet full of beautie, next he did beget 
An infinite increase of Angels bright, 

All glistring glorious in their Makers light.” 

(H. H. L. St. 8.) 
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The second form of Hearenly Love in Spenser’s 
Heavenly Love is Third Hymn IS a sti’ictly Christian idea. 
gS’s TnfinTte "Lrey equivalent to God’s infinite 

towards man. mercy showii iu His dealing with man- 

in the means pi’ovided by Him for the Kxpiation of his 
sin and his Eedemption. 

“ — th^t great Lord of Love, wiiieii him at first 
Made of uieere love, ai»d after iiked weli, 

Seeing him lie like creature long accurst 
In that deepe horror of despeyred hell, 

Him, wretch, in dooie vvoiild let no longer dwell. 

But cast out that bondage to redeeme, 

And pay the price, all were liis debt extreeme.” 

(H. H. L. St. 19.) 

This stanza can be paralleled by these passages from 
I. John ; “ Hereby perceive we the love of God, because 
he laid down his life for us : and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren.”’ 

“In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent His only begotten Son into the 
Avorld, that we might live througli liim,”'^ 

“Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent His Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.”® 

The third form of Heavenly Love means that state of 
our soul in which communion with God* 

In Spenser Heareu- 

ly Love means Chris* becomes possible. It is thus a state which 
tian piou. charity, moral purity and goodness 

resembles Divinity itself. Heavenly Love is here almost 
the same as divine love cleserihed above, hut it is presented 
as an Ideal to be attained by man and not as an 
attribute of God Himself. This love is to supplant the 

1 111-16. lV-9. “ IV-10. 

* In Spenser it refers to the Hedeinptive Love of Coil as typijied in Christ and 
not to the Beit}’, ■ ■ , 
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I„,e of sensible beauty and the desire to enjoy it. As an 
o viable oorollar, to this love of the Supreme Deity 
rUle mentions the love of our fellow-beings as o» 
brothers. Plato had conceived of the siipieme 5 

as Good and Wisdom but Christianity had taught 
people to think of God as love. When ® 

spiritual love he uses the term with reference 
oPWisdom which enraptures and captivates the In ^ 
and the Soul, as physical beauty charms the eye. ih . 
:4 w th its atteLlanfc form of beauty is dealt with in the 
» Hlne of Heavenly Beautie.” But by -Heavenly 
Love ” something different is meant in the latter part 
of the “Hymne of Heavenly Love.” it means 
all that the Christian ideal implies, -in finite charity, 
piety, humility-all that constitutes Christian Perfection 
as [vpified in the life of Christ Himselt. Eealisation 
of this ideal is, in the language of Theology, communion 
with the Supreme Godhesui, and this it> t e goa o 
human existence. When the Christian is asked to 
love God he is asked to march forward to this consum- 
mation. But how is this ideal to be realised ? 
bv successive stages of advance in knowledge, for 
knowledge is pride, and God has confounded the wisdom 
of the learned. iNot by strength or virtue, for blessed 
are the weak and the lowly. It is to be attained through 
Humilitv and Charity, by shunning the things ot 
the Woidd and, lastly, through the grace of God. This 
ideal is apparently Christian but the emphasis laid on 
grace is due to Spenser’s strong Calvinism— his belief 
Giat man (unregenerated by grace) is worse than vile 
earth and next to naught.” This is also brought out 
in the condition on which he makes the regeneration 
of man and his communion with God to depend. Only 
His grace can lead him on to the ideal after he has 

boBB purified. COB trition and strict peBauco. 
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“ — let tliy soule, whose sins his sorrows wrouglil, 

Melt into teares, and grone in grieved thought. 

With senee whereof, whilest so thy softened sjiirit 
Ls inly toueht, and humbled with meeke zeale 
Through meditation of his endlesse merit, 

Lift up thy mind to th’ Author of thy weale. 

And to Ills sofernine mefeie do appaale 

(H. H. L. St. :ki-:37.) 

Though the ideal is Christian, Spenser’s Platonism 
comes out in his handling of it — in the process recom- 
mended by him for its realisation. It is modelled on the 
progression in aesthetic and intellectual training as 
delineated in the Symposium and tlia Republic,— the 
lower (beauty) leading to the higher 
till the highest is reached. Applying 
this dialectical process to Christian 
training, Spenser makes the successive 
stages consist of the progressive know- 
ledge of the different periods of Christis life commencing 
from His very birth, and of the different aspects of His 
character culminating in his self-immolation for the 
ledemption of man. The aim of this knowledge is not 
intellectual training which is vain and useless, hut a 
training in humility, sacrifice and other Christian virtues. 
The very language used by the poet goes to show that 
he had such a progression in view — he makes a begin- 
ning, passes through a middle stage and reaches an end. 


This Christian ideal 
is reached by means of 
a Platonic method, in's,, 
the method of graded 
progress described in 
the Symposium. 


Lift up to bim thy heavie eloiicled eyiie, 

That thou his soveraine bonntie mayst behold, 
And read, throiip^h love, his mereie? manifold. 
Begimie from firsts wh-jre ha eueradled was 
In simple cratch, wrapt in a wad of hay, 
Betweene the toylefull Oxe and humble Asse, 


From thence reade on the storie of his life, 
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His bmnble earriagt^, Ill's nnfaiilty wares, 

His caneredfoes, liis fights, his toyle, his strife, 

And looke at last, how of most wretched wights 
He taken was, betraycl, and false accused ; 

How with most seornefnll taunts, and fell desi>ights. 

He wasrevyld, disgrast, and foule abused ; 

How scourgd, how crownd, how buffeted, how brused j 
And lastly, how twixt robbers erueifyde, 

With bitter wounds through hands, through feet, and syde !” 

(H. H. L. St. 62-6.5.) 

Spenser speaks of raeditatAon on fclie Oruoiftxioa as famish- 
ing the last stage ot training for the Christian seeking the 
ideal. But he goes on to mention some other stages before 
the full realisation of the Ideal is described. The aspirant 
‘melts into teares’ through contrition, he meditates cease- 
lessly on the merits of the Saviour and begs the grace of 
God. He shuns worldly lov'^e and gives himself up “ unto 
him full and free.” It is only then that his purged soul 
feels tlie rapture of Heavenly Love, But even here 
Spenser’s description of this ideal love in the soul resembles 
Plato’s picture of the glorious vision which appears at the 
^ „ nnd of the long series of minor beauties 

bpeiiser in tiie man- ^ ^ 

tier of piiito describes in the Symposium. It is also an influence 

the ideal as a ^rision. . 

of Platonism that Spenssr cannot dm- 
oribe this celestial love otherwise than as a beautiful 
object of vision. 

‘^^Then shall thy ravisht soiile inspired bee 
With heavenly thoughts faiu-e above humane skil, 

And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see, 

Th’ Idee of bis pure glbrie present still 
Before thy faOe, that all thy spirits shall fill 
With sweete enragement of celestial! love, 

Kindled through sight of those faire things above/^ 

Contemplation of the life of Christ is rewarded with 
a vision of the “ Idee of his pure glorie.” It means that 
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a training in the Christian virtues will fill the soul with 
His love ; in other words, the man-Ohrist will lead the 
soul to God-Christ or Christ as God sees him, Christ as 
an aspect of Divinity and as merged in Him/ 

The first and third forms of Heavenly love as explained 
above are not the same in kind. As already noted, the 
first form is philosophical — ’based on Plato and Plotinus, 
though with a coating of Christianity on it; while the 
second form is essentially Christian, though the handling 
of it is Platonic. The portrayal of the 
tween^hep'ratoDicami kind of Hcavenly Love takes the 

form of the evolution of the world and 
the soul from the One Highest reality. 
This, as already indicated, is the emanation of Plotinus. 
This last kind of Heavenly Love is depicted as the 
ascent of the soul till it 'is mei’ged in God-Christ. The 
progression is, of course, a Platonic idea but it is also the 
counter-process of the emanation of Plotinus. Emana- 
tion and absorption follow each other as the day does 
the night, and Neo-Platonism finds in tins eternal and 
ceaseless process the proper exercise of the Divine 
energy. The handling of this Neo-Platonic theme 
in poetry is not original or new in Spenser. Benivieni’s 
Ode of Love is based on this topic. It traces the pro- 
gress of the soul in its descent on the earth from Divinity 
and its return to that primal source. 

“ I tell how love from its celestial source 
111 Primal Good flows to the world of sen-e, 

When it had birth, and whence 

That moves the heavens, refines the soul, gives laws 

To all ; in men’s hearts taking residence, 

With what arms keen and ready in resource, 

Ifc is the gracious force 

Which mortal mind from earth to heaven draws.” 

(Benivieni’s Ode of Love, St. 11 .) 


Jooi'nal of English and GerniaBic Philology, ToL p* 424 and M. Phil, VoL S. 
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In these lines Benivieni summarises the subject of 
his poem. The difference between Benivieni and Spenser 
is that Benivieni deals with the theme as a purely Neo- 
Platonic conception, while Spenser modifies Neo- Platonic 
Philosophy through the introduction of Christian ideas, 
Spenser, as seen above, also introduces variations in 
details whenever necessary to fit it in with his Calvinism. 



CHAPTER X 


Heavenly Beauty — Mysticism 

Spetiser describes Heavenly Beauty as something 
connected with the Deitv and remote from the 
world which has to be left behind by anybody seeking 
to attain to it. It is therefore different 

' Characfceristics of , « i . • ■ i j ii 

Heavenly, Beauty. from physical beauty, the origin of 
which has been discussed in the “ Hymne 
in honour of Beautie ” and “ Hymne in honour of Love.” 
Physical beauty can be apprehended by sense and des- 
cribed in language, but Spenser’s words make it clear 
that his conception of Heavenly Beauty is different. He 
mentions Heavenly Beauty at the end of a series of 
beautiful physical objects only to suggest that it is more 
beautiful than these but exclaims at last that his 
tongue fails to describe it. 

“ Yet is that Highest farre beyond all telling, 

Fairer then all the rest which there appears, 

Though all their beauties joynd together were ; 

How then can mortall tongue hope to expresse 
The image of such endlesse perfeetnesse ? 

Cease then, my tongue ! aud lend unto my wy./d 
Leave to bethinke how great that beautie is,” 

(Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, St. 15-16.) 

The tongue of the poet describes beauty visible to 
the eye, and what the tongue cannot describe is, 
therefore, immaterial, and hence for its apprehension 
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the help of the miad is necessary. Later on the poet 

SHiT S I*"** 

pUmei of perfeei ^^ecidation, 

To impe the wings of thy 

Moimt up aloft thronfi heavmilfj oonteniplation. 

From this clarke world, whose clamps the soule do blyud, 

And, like the native brood of Eagles kynd, 

On that bright Sitnne of Glorie fix thine eyes,” 

(H. H. B., St. 20.) 

Thus contemplation and speculation are the only way 
leading to this Beauty. The conception is Platonic. 
Beauty approachable not by sense but by the mind is 
the pivot of Platonic Philosophy. But to say that 
Heavenly Beauty is to be apprehended by the mind 
is, however, no adequate description of its nature — it is 
the beauty of the mind, Intellect or Truth itself. 

The beauty of the mind or Intellect can be divided 
into two form's. In one form it is beauty apprehended 
as part of the mind of the pei’ceiver ; here it is the 
beauty of the individual intellect. The second form of 
intellectual beauty is not the possession of any individual 
mind hut is realised as universal beauty. Beyond the.se 
two forms is the third form of beauty _ which transcends 
all limitations of perception and intellection andean be 
realised through direct ooramuniou only (union or intui- 
tion). This is the Beauty, of God, The distinction is 
not clearly recognised by Plato, though he observes a 
rough classification of this type. The 

Plato’s and Plori- , ^ 

nns" discussions on beautj of ilie iiiiad referred to in the 

spiritual beauty on Tr.T-.-i- 

which Spenser draws speecli oi Uiotima seems to mean beauty 

perceived as an inherent part of the 
individual mind. Biotiraa says elsewhere, “ The true 
order of going or being led by another to the things 
of love; is to use the beauties of earth as steps along 
which he mounts upwards for the sake of that other 
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beauty, going from one to two and from two to all fair 
forms, and from fair forms to fair actions, and from fair 
actions to fair notions, until from fair notions he arrives 
at the notion of absolute beautv, and at last knows 
what the essence of beauty is,” Here “ fair notions,” 
“ notion of absolute beauty ” and “ the essence of beauty ” 
mean respectively the first, the second and the third 
form of spiritual beauty (i.e., God’s beauty*) as described 
above. The “abundance of beauty*” which is dis- 
tinguished from “ the beauty of one youth, or man 
or institution,” and the “ single science which is 
the science of beauty evei-y where” mentioned as the 
last two rungs of the famous ladder of ascent in the Sym- 
posium, seem to stand for the second and third forms of 
beauty as classified above, Le., universal beauty and 
the beauty of the Deity. Again, in the Phaedrus the 
being or “ true knowledge ” visited by the winged soul 
during its heavenly career may ty-pily the second 
as well as the third form of spiritual beauty. Plotinus 
clearly distinguishes the beauty* of the Deity* from 
that of the most universal truth— the One from the 
Intellect. Intellect is self-conscious while the One 
transcends all experience and consciousness and i.s realised 
in “ mystic union.” “ The good and the beautiful, 
are the same... in the first rank we must place the beauti- 
ful, and consider it as the same with the good ; from 
which immediately emanates intellect as beautiful.”' 
It has already been mentioned how the lover in Pico and 
in Castiglione reaches his goal . through the progressive 
realisation of six forms of beauty. The last three forms 
can be identified, with the three kinds of spiritual beauty 
mentioned above. Thus their fourth stage of beauty is 
the beauty of the particular mind — truth or sapience sub 
specie temporises distinguished from Truth sub specie 


Flotinns — Essay ou the Beaiitifnl, 
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mterHUatis'^ represented bj their fifth grade which is 
universal beauty or the beauty of uni- 
Pico and cwtigiione yergal Tputh. Sueiiser has dealt with 

on Heavenh" Beaiifej. a 

the first four stages of Hco and Castig- 
lione ineluding truth mfh specie temporis in his first fvvo 
hymns, ^ and takes up universal Beauty or Truth specie 
aetermtaUs in his hymn to Heavenly Beauty. Heavenly 
Beauty in Spenser is not the beauty of God but of 
universal Truth. Hence though God is mentioned here 
and there in the Hymn as the Supreme Euler, Spenser 
represents Truth as His seat and Sapience as His beloved 
sitting on His very bosom. It is her beauty that is 
celebrated throughout the poem, and stanza after stanza 
dwells on her supernatural charm and grace. Spenser, 
unable to present a visible image of Sapience, writes, 

“ The fairenesse of her face no tongue can tell ; 

For she the daughters of all wemen’s race, 

And Angels eke, in beautie doth exeell, 

Sj^arkled on her from God’s owne glorious face. 


How then dare I .............................. 

Presume to picture so divine a wight 
Or liope t’expresse her least perfections part. 

Whose beautie filles the heavens with her light.” 

(H. H. B., St. 30, 33.) 

According to the Christian theology. Sapience would stand 
for Logos, the mind of God, as distinguished from His 
Eedemptive Love which is typified by Christ and dealt 
with by Spenser in the third Hymn. The figuring of 
Sapience as a feminine being beloved of God, is due to 
Gnostic influence.’ 

• M. Phil, Vol. 8, p. .552. 

For a pointed contrast! between physical beauty and beauty of the individual 
mind, see the Epithaiamion. 
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It has been seen' how Benivieni’s Ode of Love deals 
with the various grades of beauty rising up to the beauty 
of the individual mind. Benivieni how- 

Beoivieiii.. _ , 

ever passes - beyond -tins and realises 

abstract or universal beauty (the fifth stage of Pico and 
Castiglione) represented in Spenser by Sapience. 

“ If the gentle heart these sacred signs pni’SHe, 

It finds that image planted in the mind ; 

Thence soars to more refined 

And pure light cireurafused about that sun 

By whose eternal, one 

Glory illumined, loving, are made fair 

The mind, the soul, the world, and all things true.” 

(Ode of Love, St. 8.) 

The image implanted in the mind is thus a step of ascent 
leading to the Beauty that imparts grace to every thing 
in this world. Benivieni, like Spenser, shrinks from the 
next step, — from coming face to face with the blinding 
beam of God’s beauty. 

Though Heavenly Beauty is described as the beauty 
of Knowledge or Intellect, it is not altogether divorced 
from morality. According to Plato it is Good and so 
is it according to Plotinus. Spenser therefore makes 
Righteousness the sceptre of the Deity and Truth his 
seat. 

“ His seei>ter is the rod Righteousiiesse, 

^^lth which he bniseth all his foes to dust, 

And the great Dragon strongly doth represse,” 

(H. H. B.‘ 23.) 

Spenser is indebted to Plato’s Philosophy not only for 
his conception of Heavenly Beauty but also for- the 
means of reaching and apprehending it. In the Sympo- 
sium Diotima recommends a graded realisation of the Good 


^ Chapter YIL 
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through successive stages of beauty. Spenser uses this 
method of progression, but with a difference. According 
to Diotima man should first love one bedutiful form 
only ; if he profits by this lesson and thinks deeply 
on it, he will see that all other forms have the same 
beauty and that beauty in matter is always the same. 

Prom this, again, he will learn that the 
Spenser uses the ijeautv of ideas is finer than sensible 

method or progres- 

Sion of Plato to reach beauty. Erom the beauty of ideas as 

Heavenly Beauty ; 

perceived in laws and institutions he 
will rise to the apprehension of beauty in the sciences 
which are of a more universal application, and leaving 
this, he will at last approach the one science, “ the science 
of beauty” and will enjoy the vision of the vast sea of 
Beauty. It will appear from the above that for purposes 
of ascent from one stage of beauty to another Plato 
recommends the gradual pux'gation of the sense element 
in the human soul, which involves the exercise of the 




intellect or the faculty of generalisation. Generalisation 
is involved in having an idea of abstract physical 
beauty from a number of beautiful material objects. 
Similarly the beauty of the sciences is reached through 
generalisation from the beauty of laws and institu- 
tions and a similar process is used for comprehending 
‘the science of beauty.’ Spenser, however, does 
not use this potent instrument. He propounds the 
theory that things are beautiful in proportion as they 
are physically distant from this gross earth, since the 
sea which encircles the Earth is finer and more beautiful 

than it and the stars farther awav are finer than the 

1/ - ■ 

sea,^ The firmament again — “that mightie shining christall 
wall ” — is finer than the stars, the “ pyles of flaming 
brands.” Having established his theory on the facts 
supplied by this Lucretian cosmology, Spenser extends 




* Spenser here follows the cosmology of Lnoretins. 
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its application to the Ptolemaic Universe and beyond 
it to the habitation of the Platonic Idea and lastly to 
the abodes of the angels of the Christian Hierarchy- 
Powers, Potentates, Princes and Dominations.^ The pro- 
gression is not from the concrete to the abstract as in 
Plato but from the less distant to the more distant, and the 
most beautiful is supposed to be situated at the greatest 
distance from the earth. This mode of ascent presupposes 
a similarity between, rarefied sensible beaut v and the beauty 
of Truth, and its object is to realise the latter through 
the refinement of the former. But sensible beauty, 
though very fine, cannot shake off altogether its material- 
ity. The nature of Sapience is quite different from it. 
Spenser admits the failure of his fir-st dialectical flight 
as incapable of giving any idea of the 
‘‘‘ essentiall parts” of Heavenly Beauty. 
It shows only the “ utmost parts ” of it. 

The failure is the inevitable outcome 
of the method applied, vis., the gradual refinement of 
physical beauty in the hope of reaching through it the 
beauty of Truth. But the difference between physical 
beauty and Truth is a difference of kind, not of degree 
only. Spenser therefore attempts a second ascent. 

“ — lend unto mij wpul 
Leave to bethinke how great that beautie is, 

Whose utmost part so beautifull 1 fynd ; 

How much more those essentiall parts of his, 

His truth, his love, ins wisedome, and his blis, 

His grace, his dooiiie, his mercy, and his might, 

Ihj lehicli ha leuils us of himsetff a sight ! ’’ 

(H. H. B., St. 16.) 

The poet begins this time also with images of physical 
beauty, e.g., the handiwork of God but, following the 


hm he t'aiis because 
his ladder ot ascent 
comprises only images 
of sensible beauty. 
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teaching of Diotima, he uses them merely as step]>mg- 
stones to the realisation of a higher beauty, viz., the beauty 
of spiritual and intellectual q[ualities — the beauty of 
God’s wisdom and goodness as displayed 


The true latlder 


o? accent comprise,, in His Creation and, by gradual ascent up 

grades of spiritual 
beauty, 


the new path and through the exercise 
of his powers of contemplation, rises 
up to the most abstract hypostasis— Heavenly Beauty 
or "Wisdom. 


“ The meaaes, therefore, which unto us is lent 
Him to behold; is on his workes to looke, 

Which he hath made in beauty excellent, 

And in the same, as in a brasen booke, 

To reade enregistered in every noote 

His goodnesse, which his beautie doth declare ; 

For all thats good is beautifull and faire/^ 

(H. H. B., Si 19.) 

Thence gathering plumes of perfect speottlaimi. 

To impe the wings of thy high flying myndy^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

}Ao\mi xii) Iieavenlp cotewpla^^ 

From this darke world, whose damps the soule do bynd, 

An<l, like the native brood of Eagles kynd, 

On that bright Suniie of Glorie fixe thine eyes, 

Cleared from grosse mists of fraile infirmities/^ 

(H, H. B.. Si 20.) 

The right method of rising up to the realisation of 
Truth, as latterly used by Spenser and as differentiated 
from that other inethod of apprehending it through the 
refinement of material beauty is also suggested by Plato. 
I n the Kepublic Plato affirms that Truth cannot be attained 
except through the activity of Intellect, known as 
dialectic, and he distinguishes dialectic from the arts and 
the sciences. And so, Grlauqon, we have at last arrived 
at the hymn of dialectic. This is that strain which is 
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of the intellect only. Assuredly none ndll argue that 

there is any other method of compre- 
hending by any regular process all true 
existence or of ascertaining what each 
thing is in its own nature; for the arts in general are 
concerned nith the desires or opinions of men, or are 
cultivated with a view to production and construction,., 
and as to the mathematical sciences which, as we were 
saying, have some apprehension of true being, they only 
dream about being but never can they behold the w’aking 
reality so long as they leave the hypotheses which they 
use unexainined, and are unable to give an account of 
them... Then dialeoUc, and dialeefic alone, goea direetly io 
the jii'sf principle, and is the only science which does away 
with hypotheses in order to make her ground secure.”' 

Learning the wisdom of God from an examination 
of Bis handiwork is also a Christian idea. Calvinism with 
its strong insistence on the baseness and sinfulness of 
human nature, has repeatedly warned man against the 
boldness of attempting to pry into mystery of the Deity 
Himself and asked him forest content with studying His 
manifestations in the world of creation. “ Hence it is 
obvious, that in seeking God, the most direct path and 
the fittest method is, not to attempt with presumptive 
curiosity to pry into his essence, which is rather to 
be adored than minutel}’’ discussed, but to contemplate 
him in his w'orks, by which he draws near, becomes 
familiar, and in a manner communicates himself to 
us.”“ This Calvinistic idea in Spenser prevents him 
from fo%|Fing Plato and Plotinus to the last in their 
upward march towards Perfect Beauty. In Plato the 
last rung of the ladder is called the “Essence of 
Beauty” which is higher than the beauty of the 

^ Bepublic, Bk. VXI. 

» Institute, ft 
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sciences or Absolute Beauty. It is “ a nature of wondrous 
beauty, nor growing and decaying, or waxing and waning ; 
in the next place, not fair in one point of view and 
foul in another, .........or in the likene.ss of a .face or 

hands or any other part of the bodily frame, or in any 
form of speech or knowledge, nor existing in any other 
being; as for example, an animal, whether in earth or 
heaven, but beauty only, absolute, separate, simple, and 
everlasting,” and Plato uses “ the beauties of earth as 
steps along which he mounts upwards for the sake of 
that other beauty,” In Plato the last stage is attainable, 
though there is naturally great difficulty 
i.SfSh™;?, in the my, and Plato describes the 
BeSy consummation as communion with God, 

In Plotinus the beauty of the soul leads 
on to the beauty of Intellect and this latter in its tura to 
the vision of the One and the Good. The beauty of the 
Good is indeed beyond intellection, and it is attainable 
only in mystic raptures of which Plotinus himself is said 
to have had personal experience. Bare and difficult as is 
the realisation of this primal Beauty, it is never regarded 
as impossible. “ Let us, therefore,A’e-asceHd to the good 
itself, lohioh every soul desires and in which it can alo}ie 
find repose. But in Spenser’s Hymn, Good, the ulti- 
mate beauty: remains hidden and is unattainable.' The 
utmost that a human being can hope to attain to is the 
beauty of Sapience which stands for Intellect. 


Before the footestoole of his Ma.;jestie 

Throw thj selfe downe, with trembling innocence, 

Ne dare looke up with mrruptihle et/e 

Oil the dredfuce of that great 

For feare, lest if he chaunce io looke on thee, 

Thou turue to nought, and quite confounded be. 

(H. H. B., St. 21.) 

^ Plotinus’ Essay on the Beautiful. 
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Even the vision of Sapience is the reward of the 
elect. 

“ Bnt who so may, tbrise happie man him holdj 
Of all on earth whom God m uiiwh doth (/mce 
And lets M'S oicne Btlored to hsho\d;” 

(H. H. B. St. 3o.) 

The last step in the ascent gives a view not of God but 
of the “soveraine light” — the light which issuing from 
God beautifies Sapience and which kindles a love of God 
in the beholder. 

“ And looke at last up to that Soveraiiie Light, 

From whose pure beams al perfect beauty springs, 

That kindleth love in every godly .upright 
Even the love of God 

(H. H. B., St. 43.) 

There is a vein of mysticism in Fpenser, clearly dis- 
cernible in his hymns, especially in the last two. Plato’j; 
„ ... influence on Spenser was deep-rooted. 

Mysticism m bpen> ^ * ■ 

ser derived from the aiid “ Plato IS, after all, the father of 

Neo-Pl»tonists. . . ’ 

European mysticism, ' though he does 
not enunciate any canon and though mysticism does 
not appear in him in a very pronounced form.* 
In Plotinus, however, mysticism is very prominent and 
“for the mediaeval mystics Platonism meant the 
Philosophy of Plotinus adapted by Augustine.”- Ploti- 
nus was the great source of mysticism in Italy during 
the Eenaissance and mysticism lent its colour to the 
theories of love propounded by the Italian Platonists. 
In Spensi^r too we find not the subdued mystic trend but 
this traditional mysticism and the Hymns afford an 

^ Ohristian Mysticism, p. 78. , Inge qaotes Kmersoti’s sentence “ Mysticism 

finds in Flato all its text/' 

Inge. 
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illustration of it as is done by Pico’s Discourse and 
Benivieni’s Ode of Love, the influence of which on Spenser 
has already been pointed out. The first creed of Mysticism 
is that the inner being in man has a distinct faculty for the 
apprehension of the Divine This faculty is distinguished 
both from sense-perception and intellection or ratiocina- 
tion. As Inge puts it, “ We have an organ or faculty for 
the discernment of spiritual truth which, in its proper 
sphere, is as much to be trusted as the organs of sensation 
in theirs.” The second proposition of 
The ereeds of jQysticism is that mail, “ in order to know 

God, must be a partaker of the Divine 
nature.”^ “Without Holiness no man may see the 
Lord.” Purgation as a means of purification and of par- 
taking of the Divine natiire is a necessary corollary to 

such a theory, _ 

The mystic apprehension of Reality is more clear, and 
more vivid than ordinary perception. It is frequently 
portraved as a cision, for to man sight is the most reliable 
mode of perception. In the PluBdrus Truth, the l.ighest 
Reality is described as olject of vision. In the 
symposium also the Beauty of Absolute ExMenee 
which is the last rung in the ladder of dialectic 
ascent, is figured forth as a< glorious vision. About 
this vision. Plotinus says, “The perception of the 
liighest God is not ofloctpd by scioBCO 

iTitnitkm fig’nrofl hs -j iibo OtllOr illtolli- 

vision, ^ 1 » 

gibles, but by the presence o.f liim, 
a.e., the good) which is a mode of knowledge superior to 
that of science. But the vision of him is now the work 
of one solicitous to perceive him.” In Spenser’s Hymn 
also the perception of Heavenly Beauty or Sapience is 
fi,gared as a vision. 
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“ het Angels, ■w\iioh \iev goodly face hiihold 

sw ?c<74 lier soveraigue praises sing,” 

(H. H, B., St. 34) 

That man is said to be happy who is permitted by God 
to see His beloved or Sapience, 

“ For in the ivV?(' <>/ her cdesti all face 
All joy, ail blisse, all happinesse have place.” 

(H. H. B. St 36.) 

But a vision of. this kind is not possible unless the 
beholder becomes eonsubstantial mith the object qf Ms 
vision. Plotinus says, “ He, however, will not arrive at 

the vision of him he, I say, will not behold this light 

who attempts to ascend to the vision of the supreme 
while he is drawn downwards ly those things which are 

an impediment to the vision He, therefore, to/m has 

not yet arrived thither, but either on 
oiiiy^wtenihes^lbjeofis account o£ the above-meutioned obstacle 
'bjecttobf®po!l'c<!lved deprived of this vision or through the 
want of reason which may conduct hini to 
it. Such a one may consider himself as the cause of his 
disai^poinlment through the.se impediments, and should 
endeavour by separating himself from all things to he 
alone.'' ' Thus the spiritual in man ought to separate 
itself from the trammels of sense in order to have 
similitude to Reality. Plotinus continues, “ It is here 
necessary that the peroeiver and the thing perceived should 
be similar to each other before true vision can exist. 
Thus the sensitive eye can never be able to survey the 
orb of the sun, unless strongly endowed with solar fire 
and participating largely of the vivid ray. Everyone 
therefore must become divine, and of godlike beauty, 
before he can gaze upon a god and the beautiful 
itself.” 

^ PlotiRus oit the Good or the One. n*. T. Taj lor. 
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Hence in the Hymne of Heavenly Love Spenser 

begs Love to so that he might have a vision 

of Heavenly Love and sing its praises. 

“ j/ove, lift we ><,]p upon thy golden wings, 

Prom this base world unto thy heavens hight, 

Where I may tjce time adomrable things v 

Which there thou workest by thy soveraine might,” 

(Hymne of Heavenly Love, St. 1.) 

There is a similar invocation to Truth in the Hymne 
of Heavenly Beautie.” 

» Vouchsafe then, O thou most Almightie Spright J 
Pmm whom all guifts of wit and knowledge flow 
To shed into mg breast some sparkling light 
Of thine eternal Truth, that I may show^ 

Some litle beanies to mortall eyes below 

(H. H. B. St. 2.) 


Benivieni expresses a similar idea in the first stanza of his 
Ode of Love: the notion that similitude is necessary 
between two things before there can be realisation of the 
one by the other is prominent there also. 

« Love, from whose hands suspended hang the reins 
Unto my heart, who in his high empire 

Scorns to feed the fire 
Bi/ him enkindled in me long ago. 

Would move my tongue; my faculties inspire 
To tell what my enamored breast retains 

Of him 

Since love has promised to mg sluggish thought 
Those wings wherewith he entered first mg breast '' etc. 

When the two things, the beholder and the object 
of vision become similar, there results the mystic union. 
About this final union of consubstautial things Plotinus 
says, “Perhaps, however, neither must it be said that 
bfi sees., but that he is the thing seen ; if it is necessary 
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to oail these two things, t.e., the'pereeiTer and the thiilg 
perceived. But both are one though it is hold to assert 
i/iis... since, therefore (in the conj auction with Deity) 
there were not -two things, but the perceiver .was onfe 
with the thing perceived, as iwi being {projierly speaking) 
vision but union This aspect of mysticism is to be noted 
in Pico also. He believes that the 
po.aLd Sd’whh! highest reality is secured only when the 
' soul ; is -transformed into and immersed 
in it, that man can comiwehend 

Divinity only by being Divine, He 
writes, The greater part of Men reach no higher 
than this (enjoyment of sensible beauty) ; others more 
perfect, remembering that more perfect Beauty 

which the soul (before immerst in the Body) beheld, 
are inflamed with an incredible desire of reviewing 
it, in pursuit whereof they separate themselves as 
much- as possible from the Body, of which the soul 
(returning to its first dignity) becomes absolute Mistress, 
This is the Image of celestial Love, by which Man ariseth 
from one perfection to another, till his soul (wholly 
united to the Intellect) is made an Angel, Purged from 
Material dross and transformed into spiritual flame by 
this Divine Poiver,. he mounts up to the Intelligible Heaven ', 
and happily rests in his Palher’s hosome.’’' Deferring to 
those who realise the Primal Being or have the 
privilege of approaching Heavenly Beauty, Spenser says, 

None thereof worthy bev but those whom shet! 

Vouehsafeth to her presence to reeeave, 

And letteth them her lovely face to see, 

Whereof such wondrous pleasures they coueeave. 

And sweete eoutentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight. 

And them framporf pom flesh into ike sprig hit’ 

(H. H. B. St. 37.) 

“ Plotinus on the Good or the One. 
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The 8th Stanza of Benivieui’s sonnet puts in a nutsheH 
the process hy which human soul is refined and attains 
consuhstantiation with the Primal Essence prior to its 
full realisation, it?., prior to union with it. 

“ The soul thus entering in the Minde, 

There such uncertainty doth finde, 

Thai she to dearer Light agtplm 
Her -Jrmes, (Did mar the first sun Jlies.” 


In its conception of Abstract Beauty the Gli Eroici 
Eurori of Giordauo Bruno bears some resemblance to 
Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenly Beaufcie and it is just 
possible that there was some actual connection between 
these two works, though Professor Elton ^ definitely 
negatives the suggestion of Bruno’s influence on Spenser. 
An exposition of the mystic creed is the object of both 
these works and the method of communion with the 


Divine is borrowed from the Philosophy of the Neo- 
Platonists by both. Here apparently is a field for investi- 
gation. Intellectual Beauty is the o!)ject of Bruno’s passion 
as Sapience is the object of search in Spenser’s Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie. Like Spenser, Bruno describes the 
„ 1 „ . . charms of the object of his desire with 

sheUev’ ecstatic rapture wLich even pas- 

sion for a woman could hardly have 
inspired.- As steps leading to this ultimate Beauty, Bruno 
like Spenser describes other forms of beauty arranged 
according to their fineness. Corresponding to these forms 
of beauty, there are also forms of love in a similar grade 
of purification. These things strongly suggest Bruno’s 
influence on Spenser’s Hymn. 

Bruno’s poem has often been compared with Shelley’s 
Hymn to Intellectual Beauty, So far as its bare subject- 
matter is concerned, this poem may also be compared 

^ Modern studies —Giordano Bruno in England. 

- Owen’s Sceptics of tb© Itali%b Renaissance, p. 312, 
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with Spenser’s Hymne of Heavenly Beaiitie. In both 
the ideal is Intelieotual Beauty. But Shelley’s con- 
ception of Intelieotual Beauty and his handling of it are 
altogether different. The traditional mysti<?istn of the Neo- 
Piatonists finds no place in Shelley’s poem. Though in 
Spenser Intellectual Beauty has an exalted position, 
it can be realised inwardly through succes.sive stages of 
ascent beginning with the sensible beauty of this mundane 
region as the first step. In Shelley Intellectual Beauty 
is not realisable as such ; it rather manifests itself as an 
added grace to the things of the world. Neither is there 
in Shelley any ladder of ascent to this final Reality, for 
which Spenser is indebted to Plato, Shelley’.s Intellectual 
Beauty r’eserables rather the Pattern of Beauty in Plato’s 
Tiraaeus and in Spenser’s Hyinne in honour of Beautie, 
which irradiates the things of this world and imparts 
beauty and grace to them. Shelley’s apostrophe to 
Beauty runs thus : 

“ Spirit of Beauty, that r/os# 
fFith fMm own hues all thou dost shine ujum 
Of human thought or form.”’ 


’• Bfyran ta Ittbrtleotual Beaofcy. 


CHAPTER XI - 

The Sonnets— Xeo-Pl^tonism throogh EreNch ; 
S0NNETBER,S. 

The delots of the Elizabethan Sounet to foreign litera- 
tures have recently been very accurately estimated. , 
Probably in no other branch of English Literature 
outside influence so clearly marked. The obligation. 

not confined to the literary form alone 
but very often takes the shape of a 
-French and Italian. imitation of Sentiment and. imagery 

and a literal translation of the language. The pioneers 
of the English Sonnet, %att and Surrey, followed 

Petrarch mainly, while their successors drew considerably 

on the Erench imitators of, Petrarch, the Sonneteers of 

the La Pleiade School. , , 

The Sonnet in the 15th and 16th centuries was domi- 
nated by the Petrarchan spirit and his note of spiritual 
love. The conventional sonnet has always this stereotyped 
theme. It is difiicult to trace the source 
tL^^ofiov: TuZ of spiritual love in Petrarch. Italy in 
Petrarch’s days was undergoing a vast 
cbivairic. transformation. Various intellectual and 

moral forces had come together out of which the Italian 

Renaissance was to be produced. Eree thought, Catholi- 
cism, the decaying spirit of chivalry and an interest m 
the classics were some of the factors of the movement. 
It is undoubtedly true that the homage paid to woman in 
Petrarch’s sonnets had its s ource in chivalrio love and in 
Sidney liee’s Introduction ^ Sonnets. 
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the poetry of the Trouy^res and the Trouhadoni’s. Says 
Owen, “ His own sonnets are, to a great extent, polished 
echoes and reproductions of the old poem of chivalry ; 
and so far he may be called a successor of the Trouvl-res 
aud Troubadours.”’ But the elevation of woman to an 
idealistic extreme — her identification with a spiritual and 
mpfal being— was the result of the “ new cultus of the 
Virgin, which since the time of St. Bernard had taken such 
vigorous root in the religious sentiment of Catholicism.”"’ 
The physical charms with which the imagination of religious 
enthusiasts invested the Virgin were attributed to the 
earthly mistress to whom was also transferred the wor- 
ship worthy to be offered to the Virgin. But the intellec- 
tual note in the sonnets of Petrarch and tlie veiled identifi- 
cation of the ladv with Truth can onlv be due to the 
direct influence of Plato or to Neo-Platonism. 


This conception of ideal love formed of so many 
elements passed into other countries along with the 
, sonnet form. After Petrarch Italian , 

Further elaborations 

of. the Platonic, idea of Platoiii.sts like Mciims, Pico and Castig- 

love after Petrarch by 11 t it -r-n * • ^ t ■ 

it^iiah - Keo-piatonists liOBe elaborated the Platonic idea ot loYe 


appear in French Son- 
nets- .whence; ‘ they are 
taken by Spenser, 


which means love of intellectual beauty. 
The Phench sonneteers, indebted as they 


wcyeha Petrarch for the sonnet-form and for the literary 
treatment of the stereotyped theme of spiritual love 
between man and woman, availed themselves of the more 
refined theories of the later Italian Platonists and used 
them in their sonnets. Spenser like other Elizabethan 
sonneteers borrowed much from the La Pleiade School and 
many of the PlatoiiiG' ideas in his sonnets are to be traced 
not Mrectln to Plato or his commentators or to Petrarch 
but to the productions of Ronsard, Du Bellay, Desportes, 
Pontus de Thiarcl and other French poets of this school, 

^ Sceptics of the Italian Eenaissance. 

- Owen, ‘'p.-.- 50." 
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It is beyond the scope of this cdiapter to point out the 
PetrarcMsni of Spenser’s sonnets. Though Spenser was 
more indebted to the French school than to Petrarch 
directly, there is no lack of stereotyped Petrarchan conceits 
in his sonnets because, as mentioned above, the French 
school was not only soaked in the Petrarchan spirit but was 
also a close imitator of Petrarch — ^of his imagery and 
conceits in all their details. Its borrowings from 
the Italian Heo-Platonists were super-imposed on this 
Petrarchism and did not supplant it. 

It has already been discussed how in his Hymns 
Spenser is indebted to the refinements 

Til ft , stages of lovers’ 

pi-ogress found in Pico Oil the idea of PUitonic Love by Fieinus, 
the Pico aiid Castiglione. According to Pico 

La Pleiade School. i ^ t "" n * \ « 

aiHi Castiglione there are six vstages oi 
a lover’s progress towards the final realisation of Beauty. 
The first is the impression of the beauty^ of his beloved 
on his mind, the second is the idealisation of this beauty, 
the third is the universalisation of beauty, the fourth is 
the realisation of the beauty of the beloved as an 
inherent part of the lover’s own mind. This is what 
constitutes the ‘ Idea’ of her beauty. In the fifth stage 
beauty is realised as an Absolute Entity. The first 
stage is represented by Pontus de Thiai*d in his Urreurs 
Amcmremes M'here he conteists the impression of ; the 
lady’s visage on the lover’s heart with her portrait. 

‘tQuelqu’ua voyant la belle pourtiaiture . 

De ton visage en un tableau depeinte, 

S’emerveilloit de chose si bien feinte, 

Et cpii suivoit de si pres la nature. 

Belas, pensay-je,' Amour par sa poiuture, 

A mieux en inoy cette beaute emprainte ' ' ' ■ 

Cette beaute tant eruellemeiit sainte, 

‘ Que, Fadorant, elle me devieht dure. 
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Car ee tableau par .main criioiiiiue trace,, ^ 

Au fi! des aus poarroit estre efface, , 

Oil obseurd, perdaiit sa:Coii]ear vi^’e 

Mais la niemoire, empraiate en ma,pen.see, , ■ - ' ■ 

De pa beaute ae pent estre eifacee 

All laps du temps, an ijioius tant qu€" Je Five.” 


Ill Spenser sonnets No, XLV . and , XXII . describe this 
. stage; in both what is reflected on the 
PoiitBB de Thiartf and lover’s- mind IS, the full ..image of the 

in Sr*enser, i i -i , ■ ■ 

beio\'ed. 


Leave, iadj ! iu your glasse of eristal! etene, 

Your goodly selfe for evermore to vew ; 

Jjifi ill my selfey my inward seife^ I meane. 

Mod Urely lyhe heJiM ymir mmhh 
Wifhin my hart, though liardly it can sljew 
Thing so divine to vew of earthly eye, 
i The fayre Idea of jmur celestiall hew 

kxA ^very ftart remained imm(}f tally : 

And were it not that, tbrough your cruelty, 

With sorrow dimmed and deform’d it were, 

The gijodly ymage of your vimomyy 
Clearer then eristal!, would therein appere/* 

This holy season, tit to fast and pray, 

Men to devotion ought to be inelyod : 

‘fiierefore, 1 lykewise, on so holy day, 

Eor my sweet Saynt some service tit will find. 

Her temple fayre in hailt within my mind. 

In which her gloriom ymaye placed A- ; 

On which my thoughts df>o day and night atteiui, 

Lyke sacred priests that never tliinke amisse !^’ 

The klm of Beauty or Beauty realised as part of the 
Tfoe fonnh sta^re iudiTidual iniud ’ coBstitutes the fourth 

Spenser refers to this notion in 

spauJr. 'Bonnets No. LXXYIII and LXXXVII. 
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“ I seeke her bowre with her late presence deekt ; 
Yet nor in field nor bowre I her can fynd ; 

Y^et field and bowre are full of her aspect ; 

But, when myne eyes I thereunto direct, ^ 

They ydly back rekmte to me agwyne : 

Aod, when I hope to see theyr trew object, 

I fynd my selfe but fed with fancies vayne. 

Cease then, myne eyes, to seeke heic selfe to see ; 
And let niij! tlioiigJits beMld^Jief selfe in mee/ 

Ne ought I see, though in the clearest day,: , 
When others gaze upon theyr shadowes vayne, 
But th^ onely image of that heavenly ray, 

Whereof some glance doth in mine eie remay ne. 

Of mhick beholding the Id M gdayney 

Throng h conteinplaUon of my 

With light thereof I doe my selfe sustayne, 

And thereon feed ray love-affamisht hart. 

But with such brightnesse whylest I fill my mind, 
I starve ray body, and mine eyes doe blynd/’ 


Dll Bellay refers to this “ Idee’’ in his Olive. It is not 
howerer certain whether he means universal beauty or 
beauty only as part of the mind of the lover. 


Pourquoy te plaist I’obseur de nostrejoiir, 

Si pour voler en un plus elair sejour, 

Tu as au dos Faile bien empanee ? 

La, est le bien que tout esprit desire, 

La, Je repos on tout le monde aspire, 

La, est Farnour, la, plaisir encore. 

La, 6 mon ame au plus .hault ciel guidee ! 

Tu y pouras recognoisire VhUe 

De la beante^ qiFen ee monde j’adore.^^ 

Pontus de Thiard too refers to the ^Idee.’ Thus he says 

Mon esprit ha heureusement porte 
Ail plus beau eiel sa force outreeuidee 
Pour s’abbrcuver en la plm belle Idee 
D’ou le pourtrait j*ai pris de ta beaute/’ 
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Spenser in his sonnets does not actually describe the 
realisation of the last form of Beauty or the Beaut j of 
God, hut in Sonnet No. LXXX he hints at the progressive 
realisation of a higher entity by ^be human sou an 
regards woman’s beauty as a step to it. 

“ — give leave to me, in pleasant mew 
To sport my muse, and sing ®y loves sweet piaise , 

The conteniplation of whose heavenly Jien, 

My spirit to an Imiher pMch will tnyse, 

A similar notion is expressed in Du Bellay s Sonnets de 
Sonneste Amour where the inspiiing and puii jin^, 
influence of female beauty is dwelt on. 

“ Ces deux soleilz, deux flambeaux de mon fime, 

Pour me rejoindre h la divinite 
Percent Pobseur de mon humaiiite 
Par les rayons de leur jiimelle Mme. 

Sonnet No. LXXIX sets forth the nature of the 
Supreme Beauty which is called the 

s Jet RO Jnitnu « true beaixtie.” Spenser however speaks 
in Spenser. maniiei* of Plato, as the 

source of all material beauty inoliulmg the beauty of hia 

beloved. 

“ Men call you fay re, and you doe eiedit it, 

For that your selfe ye dayly such doe see : 

But the trew fayre, that is the gentle wit, 

And vertuous mind, is much more praysd of me : 

For all the rest, how ever fayre it be. 

Shall turne to nought and loose that glorious hew ; 

But onely that is permanent and free 
From frayle corruption, that doth flesh ensew. 

That is true heaidie ; that doth argue j ou 
To be divine, and borne of heavenly seed , 

Derivd from that fayre Spirit) 

. And perfect ieavty dtA at first proceed ■ 
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The coneeptioii of the Prime source of Beauty here is 
the same as ill the 'Hymne in hoiiour of Beautie. 
Ill sonnet No.: CLXVlI of liis Amours, Eonsard expresses 
his vehement desire of ^shuffling off the mortal coil ^ 
and of being immersed in Infinite Beauty. 

Je veiix brusler, pour m^en-voler aux Cieux 
Tout Pimparfait de ceste eseorce liumaine; 

MHernisant comme le fils d’Alcmeine, 

Qui tout eo feu s’assit entre les DIeux. 

Ja moil esprit, cliatouille de son mieuXj 
Dedans ma chair rebelle se promeine, 

Et ja le bois de sa vietime ameine 
Pour s’enflammer aux rayons de tes yeux. 

0 saint brasier ! 6 feu ehastement beau ! 

Las ! brule moi d\in si chaste flambeau, 

Qu^ abandonnant ma depouille eonnue, 

Net, libre et nud, Je vole (Ptm plein savf 
Jerques cm Ciel, pour adorer la kaut 
IJantre heanie dont la tdeme est ve'me 

In the last two lines Eonsard suggests like Spenser that 
worldly beauty is derived from Absolute Beauty in 
Heaven. In his Brreurs Amoureuses Pontus de Thiard 
sings similarly of Divine Beauty which is also described 
as the Universal Idea. 

Phxuli id u, Mjneme etenieUey 
CoituiHuieeuieui et fi n de tovM eliOHeP 

Oil en ponrtrait indeleble repose 
f^errerseUe P 

Spenser’s debt to the French sonneteers in respect of his 
Platonism has been dealt with here only in outline. To do 
justice to the topic it is necessary to go into it more fully. 
Though Platonic ideas in Spenser^s sonnets have filtered 
through Petrarch and the La Pl^iade School, there are 
instances where the debt to Plato seems to be direch 
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Beauty causing amazement in. sonnet No, III reminds 
„ „ , . . , one of the Phaedrus. The immense 

in Amoretti. power foF good attributed to chaste lore 

and beauty in sonnet No. Ill is also a purely Platonic idea 
occurring in the speech of Phaedrus in the Symposium, 
though it is common in Petrarch also. ' penser deals with 
such chaste love in the third book of the Paerie Queene. 



